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PREFACE 


'Ximt of the eKsit.y« in tliin volume were wrili 
[tie bark-eov(*n*d *stncly tljiit in Hurn)ini(!e 
dden hy vimytirds, I have ilioughl it not i 
:>riiite for in<‘ to go to t!u* vine for a title fo 
a'litiin Hie ** leaC’ may Hlfiiiil very well fo 
ire Hketehen, and the ** tendril” may Kymh 
it* olh<*r piiper.4 in whieh I have groped my 
lomt* t>f the great j-mibleniH, making Htime 
rtitli to eling to. Hie teiidril h blimh but 
.itive iiiifl mitreiieliirig, find aitied by the v 
eimneH to feel tlii.4 way arid that for Hitp 
iitever it loiielieM it elingM to. C hie vine will 
ftcilher, or one iirni eling !«» anotlnT iiriii o 
e vine. It hii.H no power to sideet or diHeriini 


PREFACE 


profit by. In the mild winter days, ^ 
ing in my cabin study, I can hear tin 
click” of Hud's shears as he trims i 
could only trim my vines as hero 
trims his! getting rid of all the old 
and leaving only a few young and vi 
The great art of grape-growing is sc 
and high culture, and I sus{)eet the a 
is about the same. In the vineyard i 
and wood that we are after, but g 
literature verbiage and sujH^rfluities i 
down for the same rcmson — we wi 
have to discipline the vines sevcrtF 
living, no kicking up their ht^ids ale 
the push of their whole life going to 
of grapes. At a certain time we pin 
ends of all tlxe fruit-bearing caries, e 
from the wires, chasten and humb 
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LEAF AND TEN! 


one equal to tlie other in the art 
The great mass of inanlvin<i an 
like the rank and file of an army : 
in the direction of tlu^ enemy* an 
more a matter of ehaiu^e than cif ii 
here and llu^re is tlu^ kt^en f veti 
the sharpshooter; his <*y(* selccls ii 
his purpose gotss to the mark, 
Even the su(‘<*(\ssful angler swi 
made; he appears to kmnr itisli 
of trout. The secret is, no tlotihf* 
Love sharpens llu^ eyt\ tla* mi 
quickens the feet* it steadii'H fti 
against the wet and the imhL Wl 
that we do well. To know is n 
half. To love is the otluT half. V 
was contented if he might tiijoy 
others imdcrstcxKl This m gene 


HIE Airr OF SEEING 


may (h\ tin* two oornlniifd, its tlu*} 

in sufli li iHiin as 1 yialall. 

litil <•^l^ liikf ilu* pliire c, 

tho nirasuiv of lifr: caily so far 
milly livo- Hu* vaj*irty of <»tir inf<* 
of <>ur syiui»athi(\s, fho sust'optihilifi 

— if llioso 'do Util iiiriistin* our li\ 

As tiu* yriirs go by, wc* are all of 
silbjri*l to lwf> cliiiigrrs, ilu* ilaiigef 
aiul llrr tiiiiig<*r <»f piitrofac’lioo; 
brtsiiiii* Imrtl aiui citlltnis, cTiisbal 
toiuH aiul c’ouvaiilioiis till no now ri 
joy vim rrmolt m, nr lliiil wo .Hliall I 
if!sorgiiiii^4*ib losing our grip tipo 
viliil siiurt‘t‘s of liappiiirss aiul po\^ 
is no priwrvalivt* an*! iintisuptio, no 
oni*‘« liwirf. y«aiiig, likt* itivo, liki* 


pictures; to the poet she is a storehouse of iruages, 
fancies, a source of inspiration; to tlie mcmilist sht* 
is a storehouse of precepts and parnlih's; to ail she 
may be a source of knowledge and joy. 

II 

There is notliing in which pt*oplc ilifTer rnorts 
than in their powers of observation. Some arc 
only half alive to what is going on around them. 
Others, again, arc keenly alive! tlieir intelligenee, 
their powers of recognition, arc in full force in 
eye and ear at all times. They see and hear every- 
thing, whether it directly concerns them or not. 
They never pass unseen a familiar faca* on the 
street; tliey are never ohlivious of any interesting 
feature or sound or object in tlio earth or sky about 
them. Their power of attention is always <m 
the alert, not by conscious effort, but by natural 
habit and disposition. Their fjcrta'plive fa«‘ulties 
may be said to be always on duly. They turn to 
the outward world a more highly sensitiml mitul 
than other people. The things Umt piws Indtin* 
them are caught and individualisjcd instantly. If 
they visit new countries, tliey see liie elmraelerislit* 
features of the people and scenery at oiiet‘. '!’}»« 
impression is never blurred or eonfiimsl. 'Dieir 
powers of observation suggest the sight ami sts-nt 
of wild animals; only, whereas it is fear tluit slmrp- 
ens the one, it is love and curiosity Umt slmrfKm# 


the olhor. 'riu‘ inolhrr Itirkc^y with hor hrocKl ncoi? 
Iho huvvk wlH‘n it is u nuTo , speck against the nky; 
nhe is, in \ivr .scjlh’iludc tor In^r ycuiig, thirikirig of 
hawks, Hiifl is on her against tluan. Fear 

mak{*s kern Iut rye*. 'Hit* htinlcr c1(h\s not .see the 
hawk till luH nllrntion is tlniH callrd to it by tlic 
turk('y, ln»«‘nu.sr his inltTrsts an* not rnclangmsJ; 
but he outsrc'H tilt* wiki rreatums of the fdain arul 
mountain, the elk, the atitrlopr, and the moun“ 
tain-sheep, he makes it his Inisim^Ks to l(K)k for 
them, ami his ey<\s c»arry farther than do theirs, 

\Xv nuiv see c'onrsely iiml %"ag^iely, as mcmt 
people tin. noting only miisHen and unumial ap« 
peitmnees, or we may finely a»jd tlmcTiminat- 
ingly, taking in tfie mimite ami tfie s{K‘eifie. In 
a eolletdion e>f stufFed binln, the collier day. I ah- 
aervisl that a wcmhI fhmsli was mounted m in the 
act e»f song, its op*n beak iminting stmight ici the 
miith, The taxidermist had not ws-n truly. ^I'he 
thrush sings with its beak but slightly elevated. 
Who has not sis»n a ml scpilrnd or a gray M|ulmd 
nmning up and df»wn the trunk of a inn*? Hut 
pnibitbly very few havi* imlinst tJtiil the jaisiiion of 
the hind feet in the nnerse in the one rase fnitn 
wlmt it is in the other. In flesf^rfuiing they 
exlrmihst to the rear, tlie tia^'-nidls hcMiking to the 
bark, efieekirig and eontrolling the full. In most 
pieturrs the fret an* show'ft w^ell drawn up unde? 
tlie IkmIv in laith 



Pooi)le who discourse* |il<*asanlly and acruratriy 
about 1110 lurds and flowtTs and fxtmial naiurr 

generally are ii(>t;iri variably g(>nd t»lfs<-rvius. !u thrir 

walks do lliey see anylhing iliev did lud finiH- imt 
to see? Is there any sponinneons tir tuipre na tli 
tated seeing? Do iluy make diMn^rne*? Any 
bird or erealure may he hnnled dnuiu any lu st 
discov<?re(h if j'ou lay sh*ge io it; liiU tt» find uhat 
you are not looking for, to (‘attdi tin* nIiv uinkn and 
gestures on every sale, to see all lie* 1 »\ play giuug 
on around you, missing no sigriiiieant m 4 e or 
movement, penetrating every MTem uilh ymir 
oye-beaTUH — that is to lu* an ob'.erM r ; lluii in tu 
have “an eye jiraelii'ed like a blind nund^ tmit h/* 
— a loiieh iliai ean dislingui.Hh n white hurnr from 
a black, — a deteelive vyv that n'ud^ the faintest 
signs. When Thoreuu was at C*niH‘ (*ih 1 , he miiiinl 
tliat the horses then* hatl a <*erlnin naini le in tie ir 
hips inordinately develope<l by reiinun of the in 
secure footing in the ever-yiiddiiig samb 'r{inr<'iin% 
vision at times (Uted things ehjMdy. During 
great ft^U' in PariH. the Kjitjiri-H«i Ivugi-riic iiimI 
Queen Vieloria wen* Imlli pn-Hcnt. A t 

noticed that wlieii Ilu* mynl |HTHiinitgr>i ficnn- tu >.it 
down, Rug6nio looked Iichind licrU fi.h- d.<iii}. 
to HOC that the chair was nadly th«-ri‘. hut \ ti I < O Hi 
seated herself wilhoiil the hackward }.'huit i-. ki...« 
ing lliere muHt he a wat ready: then- ulway. )....l 
been, and there always wouhl !«• r..r I.. r 1 1 ... 


ftjm\sj)cnulfnt iufi'mHl Ihul the inehlc^nt .Nhtm'('<! 
the diirmnuH* bclwmi iKint njyully fuul lutstily 
iiuule nijally, I wonder how iniuiy jHT.soni^ in 
(hut viiMt iiKHetnlily made ihiN ohiit^rvatiun; jmdm* 
bly very Ivw, It denoted a gift for at*eing things. 

If our |Hnvei>i of oknervation wc‘rt^ tjulek and j^ure 
entjugh, no doubt W(* Mhould ac^e llmnigh moi^t of 
the irickn of the Kleighi-ofdiund mam He fociln 
beeauHe lui4 hand in luon* dc»3clercHW than our (♦ye, 
Ot* eapturen our attention, and tJien (Hunnmnda 
UH to Hvv only what he wi,diea m to we. 

In the held of niiturid history, things eseajH' xm 
beeanse the ael(»rs art' small, and the stagt* is very 
large anti mori' (jr less veiled anti obsiruettHh I'he 
moveinc'jil is tjuiek uen>ss a baekgrotind that tends 
to etmeeul ratht'f than t‘Xpos(^ it, hi the printed 
page the white paper plays quite as itnportani a 
part ns the typi* and the ink; but the btiok of nnttm' 
is oil a dilferent plan: the page rHn‘ly pnvHtMits a 
etaitriist of blnek anti white, or even lilaek untl 
bniwn, but only of similar tints, gray upon gray, 
green upon green, or tlrab upon brown. 

By u elttse observer I do not mt'iui a mintile, 
C‘(dd IdtHnltnl spts’inlist, 

" It thii^rrai^ dnvr. 

Oar mlui wnulil jH*r|» miti 
I I Will tin nioilirr*?* ariivr*** 

hut a man who looks rlostdy ami stemlily at natim*, 
Mful flit* tiitfiv idioi] ffiiltirt'M of trts* imd rook 



and field, and allows no subfile flavor of the 
or day, of the place and the sc'Uson, to eseape hitn. 
His senses are so delicate that in his evening walk 
he feels the warm and the cool .streaks in the air, Itis 
nose detects the ino.st fugitive odors, lii.s ears the 
most furtive sound.s. As he sfamls musing in iIh- 
April twilight, he hears that tine, elusive .stir and 
rustle made by the aiiglew()nn.s naiehing tint fnuu 
their holes for leaves and gra,sse.s; he hears the 
whistling wing.s of the wocKleoek a.s it goe.s .swiftly 
by him in the du.sk; he hears the call tif the kill- 
dee come down out of the March sky: he hears 
far above him in the early niorning the .stpieakijig 
cackle of the arriving blaekbird.s pushing north ; 
he hears the soft, prolongwl, lulling call of the little 
owl in the cedars in the early .spring twilight; la* 
hears at night the roar of the di-slurit waterfall, and 
the rumble of the train miles aenms the etunitry 
when the air is “hollow;" liefore a storm he notes 
now distant olijcet.s slniid out ami an* hnai^ht 
near on tha.se brilliant days that we enil “weather 
breeders.” When the merriuy is at zero or lower, 
he notes how the i»a.s8ing trains hiss and simmer 
as if the rails or wheels were re<l-liot. He mid.s tin- 
subtile signs of the weather. 'I’he slaw at night 
forecast tlic coming day to him; the elmnls at 
evening and at morning are a sign. He knows then- 
is the wet-weather diathesis and the dty-wejilher 
diathesis, or, as Goethe said, water aHinuntive 



anti water nogalivc* and he luterpretft the syniptiynis 
accordingly. He in keenly alive to all outwanl 
iniprcHHion.s, Wh(*n he dcHcendH from the hill in 
the autumn twilight, he nol(\s the cooler air of the 
valley like ii lake about him; he notcH how, at othtT 
HcaHon.s, the cooItT air at timers Ht»ttIeH dowti ladwcen 
the mounlaiuH like* a vn.st body of waiter, m ahown by 
the level line u{ the fog or the frtmt ujam tlie treen, 

I'he intHlern man lot»k.H at natim* with an eye of 
sympathy and hive whtTc the earlier man looktn:! 
with an eye of fear and mipc^rHlilion. lienee lie 
aeea tnort* ehmely and ac^curately; acmmc’e haa nuule 
luH eye steady and ehair. I'n a luuity tmveler 
ihnnigh the land, tlie farniH and e«niniry homes all 
aeem inueh alike, I mi to tlie people bom am! n*nrt»d 
thert% what a ditfenain*! 'I'hey have rc»ad the fme 
print that esc’apen the hurricHl eye and that h ho 
full of meaning. Kverv hori^'.ori line, evf*ry ('urve^ 
in hill or valley, ever)’ tn*e and mek and spring 
nm, ev«*rj^ turn in the nmd and vlntn in the lantl- 
mipe, hiw its speeinl features and ruakc’S its own 
impreHsion. 

H{»oit wrote in his jfiumal: ** Ntdhing h m tire« 
aome an w’ldking thnmgh mnne iMaiutiful mme 
with a rnimtie phihwopher, a iHitiuuHt. or a pebble- 
gidherer, who \h «*l«Tnid!y railing your attention 
from the gmnd features of the nntuml pietun* to 
IcHik at grttHHes ami ehm^kie-HtiuieH.*’ No doubt 
St*tiit\s large, generous way of ItKikiiig at ihirip 



kindlos the imagination ami louiiK’s tlm .sfutuntiils 
more than does lliis minute way of tln^ .spec-ialiNt, 
The nature that Seotl gives us is lik*' the air mni 
the water that all may ahsorh* whilt' wliat tin* 
specialist gives us is more lik<' some purtitndur eh- 
ment or suhstanee that only lla* ftnv enn nppn^priate. 
But Scott had his speeial(i(^s, too, tin* siH-t-iallies 
of the sportsman: lu' was ilu' iltsi (o st v tin* hare’s 
eyes as she sat in lier form, ami la* kmnv the way s 
of grouse and plieasunls ami Inml. 'The ideal nh 
server turns the enllmsinsin of the sport ^inau into 
the channels of natural history, and iumtgn home 
a finer game than ever fell to slnfi or hullet, He ft hi 
has an eye for the fox and (la* rnhhil and tin- migrnt 
ing water-fowl, hut he sees them with loving atal 
not with murderous eyes. 

lit 

So far as seeing things is an art. it in tin* art of 
keeping your ejH's and ears open. d1ie art natun* 
is all in the direction of eonc’eidim-nt. d1te hinh, 
the animals, all the wild <'rt*ntures, for the tuo-4 
part try to elude your ohsenalion. d1ie art of tin* 
bird is to hide her nest; the art of the gium* uiti are 
in quest of is to make itself invedhle. *Vhr thou-r 
seeks to allraei the hee and tin* muili by it'* eulur 
and perfume, heenuse they are of r4er\tee tu it, lait 
I presume it would hide fr^uu the esrnr**ioiii^K and 
tlic picnickers if it eoukl, heeaiim* they extirpalf il. 



t>r iillrntioii and a mintl .scnsilivi* to outward 
ohjocls, in lla'.sr lic’M tho .sctTot of scrht*j; 

(’an you hriufif all ycmr faculti(%s to tht' fronU liko n 
lioUHO witli many fac’C'.s at i!u* doora and wintlowa; 
or do yoti live* rotinai within yourHclf, ahui up in 
your own inoditatiouH? 'Fho thinker puta all the 
p{jwc*rH of luH mind in ri*ne(’lion; the ohnerver ptita 
all the powers (»f his tnind in pem*ptian; every 
faeulty in dirc*ct(al outward: the whole mind Keea 
ilmaigh the t*ye and hears ihrtmgh ilu* ear. He 
has an ohje(*tiv<* turn tif mind as o[>pused to a suh« 
jeetive, A person with the latter turn cd mind m%*n 
little. If you are oeeupied witli your own thoughts* 
yent may go thnnigh a muHeum of euriosilies and 
observe nothing. 

Of eenirse oxw^h of (dwervation may Ik* 

(‘Ultivateel m well m anything else. "Hie Hennes of 
seeing and hearing may he cjuic^keiKn! and tiainecl 
m well m the sense of tmieh. BHiul [HTsons etmie 
to Ih» marvehainly mnite in their powers of iouelu 
Hieir feet rmd the path and kc*eji it. "riiey c*ome to 
know the lay of the land through this senHe* and 
rt*eogni/ve the roads and surfaet*s lhi*y have onre 
Imvtdtsl over. Ht*len Keller rends your sjmeeh by 
putting her hand uptm your lips* and is thrilled by 
the rmisie of an instrument tlmiugli the* »ame sense 
of toiieln "Hie pen^eptions of sehiKibidiildreri sliould 
Ik* tnunisl its well as their powew of ndleetion and 
memoiy. A kaeht^r in Connedic’ut, Miss Aiken, 



whose worK on rainuHnuiuu^ * 
teachers, “ has hit uimii a simple ntul iuK'-ni.nm 
method of doing this. She has a rev-.lviiig l.liuk- 
board upon which she writes various tigures, iitnu- 
bers, words, senlenees, which she evjMiHcs to the 
view of tlie class for one or two «»r thr«*c secim.ls, 
as the case may be, and then asks them to «s>py »r 
repeat what was written. In time tliey lansune 
astonishingly quiek, eH|HH’ially the girls, aiul can 
take in a multitude of things at a g!Mi»<s‘. Deti-e- 
tives, I am told, are Iniincsl after a similar inethiHi; 
a man is led quickly hy a show-window, for in- 
stance, and asked to natne and tieserilw the ohjeets 
he saw there. Life itself is of eourse more or leiis 
a school of this kind, hut the |Ktwer of (•oniTtitrated 
attention in most persons nei'tls stimulating. Here 
comes in the benefit of manual-traiiiing seluMiL. 
To do a thing, to make mnnelhing, the jHiwers «if 
the mind must be focuswl. A Isiy in hnihiing a 
boat will get something llial all the IsKik* in the 
world cannot give him. The cttnerele. the <lefinite. 
the discipline of real tilings, the tHluentiunal values 
that lie here, are not enough appreeiatwl. 

IV 

The book of nature is like a jiage written over or 
printed upon witli dlfferent-siml elmriwter!* ftiid in 
many different languages, interlhuHl ami eross- 
lined, and with a great variety of maiginal note# 
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niHi r(’HT<'n<’ps. i is (^oarsc prujl and line! 
print; thort' art' ohnenm* rngns and liNWglypliirn- 
Wo all read tho lar|(<‘ tyiw‘ num' c»r Iohh appm*ia- 
lively* lint only tlu^ 8ludt*nt,s and lovern of nalim' 
n’ud lilt' fiiu* linc'H and I he f<K»tnoleH. It in a Iniok 
whit‘h 1 h» n*ndM best who niost slowly or even 
tiirrie.s long by the way. He who runn may read 
Kotne* IhingH. VVt' may take in llu' gcmeml featuit'Ji 
of .sky, plain, and river fnnn the exj)rt*Ki5 train, but 
only the' pedeMlriun, the' «uinter<»r, with eyi»a in bin 
lieiul and love in bin heart, tumn evc*ry leaf and 
jK*ni.HeH vvvty line. One man only the migrat- 
ing wati^r-fowls and tlie larger binln of the air; 
another aeeH the piWHing kingletn and hurrying 
warblern m For my {airt, my delight \n to 

linger Icmg ovit eac’h pagt» of thiH marvelouH 
ami to tlwell fondly ujam itn mont obneim^ text. 

I take plefwim* in noting the minute things almut 
me. I am inb*rest(st even m the ways of the wild 
Ihts, ami in all the little dmmits ami tmg<Hlies ilial 
tieeiir in field and wcawk One June day, in my 
walk, m I enmmHl a rather dry, high lying Held, 
my altc’ntion wfw alirm^cxl by small moundu of 
fr«*Nh earth all over lh«* gnnmd, Bcan^ely nicm* than 
a handful in eaeh. On ttHjking eltisely, I mw that 
in the mieidle of emdi mound limn* wm a hole not 
i|uile Ml liirg«* aa a lemt {letieiL Now, I had never 
.ib-Her\^ed them* mouml!^ lM‘fore, and my cniriomty 
immmHl, *'IIert! in wmie fine print/* I aaid, 


that I have overlooked. Ni l Mi lo ««»rk i<> frr 
to read it; I waitwl for a sifcn “f hfe, I’rext ntly I 
saw here and there a bee hoveriiiji: altout over llie 
mounds. It looked like the honey Ikh*. tudy len-i 
pronounced in color and hhuuict. One of thi in 
alighted on one of tlie mmmd.H near me, and wiot 
about to disappear in the hole in the centn* when I 
caught it in my hand, 'riiough it .slung me, I re- 
tained it and looked it over, and in the pr«H esH w as 
stung several times; hut the |min was slight. I saw 
it was one of our native wild Ihh-s, cousin to the 
leaf-rollers, that build their ne-sts nrHh r sfoties ntnl 
in decayed fence-rails, (fn Ihukani I fimnd it 
described under the name of Amirrmt.) 'riirn I 
inserted a small weed-sttdk Into one of the holes, 
and, with a little Irow’el I earrietl, j(r«a-eed»*«l to 
dig out the nest. The bole was alamt ii foot deep; 
at the bottom of it I found a little wmi tmtispiirmt, 
membranous sac or cell, a little larger than that of 
the honey-bee; in this sac was a little {wllet of yel- 
low pollen — - a loaf of bread for the young gnjh 
when the egg should have hatched. I e*f»lt>nil other 
nests and found them all the same. 'I’his di.«»eovi ry 
was not a great addition to my sum of nnttind 
knowledge, but it was something. Now when I we 
the signs in a field, I know what they iririlfi: lliry 
indicate the tiny earthen cradles of Andlrttm. 

Near by I chanced to spy a laige hfdc In thf niff, 
with no mound of soil about it, I could put the end 


Ui my lULie linger into it. i peered down, and saw 
the gleam of two small, bead-like eyes. I knew it to 
be the den of the wolf-spider/ Was she waiting for 
some blundering insect to tumble in? I say she, 
because the real ogre among the spiders is the fe- 
male. The male is small and of little consequence. 
A few days later I paused by this den again and 
saw the members of the ogress scattered about her 
own door. Had some insect Jack the Giant-Killer 
been there, or had a still more formidable ogress, 
the sand-hornet, dragged her forth and carried 
away her limbless body to her den in the baiik ? 

What the wolf-spider does with the earth it exca’. 
vates in making its den is a mystery. There is no 
sign of it anywhere about. Does it force its way 
down by pushing the soil to one side and packing 
it there firmly? The entrance to the hole usually 
has a slight rim or hem to keep the edge from 
crumbling in. 

As it happened, I chanced upon another inter- 
esting footnote that very day. I was on my way to 
a muck swamp in the woods, to see if the showy 
lady’s-slipper was in bloom. Just on the margin of 
the swamp, in the deep shade of the hemlocks, my 
eye took note of some small, unshapely creature 
crawling hurriedly over the ground. I stooped 
down, and saw it was some large species of moth 
just out of its case, and in a great hurry to find a 
suitable place in which to hang itself up and give 
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them. I tlirust a smtill twig in it.>) wny, which it 
instantly seized upon. I lifliHi it f^t'nlly. cnrric<i it 
to drier ground, and fixed the stick in the fork ctf n 
tree, so that the moth hung fnx* a fc’vv h-ct frutu the 
ground. Its body wa.s di.steinle<| nearly to the size 
of one’s little finger, and surtuoiintisl hy witigs that 
were so crumpled and .stuliliy that they m-etaed 
quite rudimentary. The ereatim' evidently ktiew 
what it wanted, and knew the ini|Kirlance of luuste. 
Instantly these rude, sluhhy wings iM-gan to gtsiw. 
It was a slow process, hut one <'«uhi j«'e the change 
from minute to minute. As the wings exjwuiihHl, 
the body contracted. By stmie kind of pumping 
arrangement air was being fomsl fmtii a n>servoir 
in the one into the tula's of the other. 'I'he wings 
were not really growing, as they at first sifaietl t«» 
be, but they were unfolding and expanding under 
this pneumatic pressure fnini tlie lasly. In tlie 
course of about iialf an hour the pttKS’ss was (siai' 
pletcd, and the wingtxi creature laung tln-re in all 
its full-fledged beauty. Its color was chifkiHl filack 
and white like a loon’s bm-k, Imt its nume I km*w 
not. My chief interest in It. aside fntm the interest 
we feel in any new form of life. an«e fr*itn the «*n*a . 
ture s extreme anxiety to rt*aeh a jK'ri’ii whert* it 
could unfold its wings, A little delay wouhl doubt- 
less have been fatal to it. I wonder how many ini ■ 
man geniuses are hatched whose wings m* blightnj 
IS 
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do thc'- wingH of gt'ruu.s jihvnvH unfold, no inatler 
wlud llu' onvirontnnd nmy he? 

One Nrlclorn lukoH a widk without enrounlering 
Home of lluM line print tm naiim'*M page* Now it is a 
lillh* yellowish-white moth that spreads itself upon 
the middle of a leaf as if ii) imilate the droppings of 
birds; or it is the young t'ieadas working up out of 
the gnnmd. nml in Hit* tlnmp. eool plaees building 
little ehiinneys or tidn's above tlu* surface to get 
mon* wanntli and hasten their development; or it is 
a wotabnewt gorging a tn*e»erieket. or a small snake 
gorging the rit‘wt» or a binl song with stune striking 
pcH'idiarity a strange defetl. or a not* exttdlenctN 
Now it is a shrike impaling his vielim, or blue 
jays moeking ami teasing a hawk and dropjiing 
c|ui(‘kly initi the branehes tt» avoid his angry Idows, 
or a robin hustling a cmekcai out of the tm* whem 
her nest is, or a virtt) tlrivtng away a eowbinl, or 
the parlritlge blustering nlMUit your feet till her 
young an* hidden* One OetolH’r monung I was 
walking along the roiul on the edgt* of the wtHsls, 
wdien I eame into a gentle shower of butternuts; 
one of them stmc'k iny hat brim. I |muHttl and 
l«Miked about me; hen* one fell, then* another, 
y«mder a tliinl, ‘‘rhen* was nti wirnl blowing, ami 
I wondentl what was IfHiwning the butlemuts. 
Turning my attention to the iap of the tm*» I Bcmn 
mm the explanation; a rtnl nijuimd waa at work 



palhorinf^ lus luim'sl, lli* Moiilti sn/r a nuK 'iiir* 
it a twist, wlu’u down it wotil<l onira*: thru In* 
would <larl: lo anollau' and anolhrr. Karllior 
I found wlu*ro ho had covi'n'il (hr ‘'rutjnd with 
chcstnut'hurs; he could not wait ftw tli<* fru^t and the 
winds; did he know that tin* hurs \v<ndd drv and 
oj)en upon the ground, and that the hittf*r i-overing 
of the Imlternnts would soon fall uwav from the nnt ? 

There are three things that pt^rhnps happen 
near me each seasoii that I huvt* n<*v<*r yrt seen 
the toad easting its skin, tin* snake swnllnw ing its 
young, and the larva* of the moth and hutlfu-lly 
construeling their shrouds, ft is a muuted qtiediuu 
whether or not tin* snake (h)es swallow it’** young, 
but if there is no other gtaal reason for tl, may tlu-v 
not retreat into their inotliers stonuirh to frnl? 
How else are they to he uourishe«l ? Hmt the iindti 
larva can weave its own (»o(*oon ninl nttneh it to n 
twig seems more inertnlihle. Vt*h|cTday. in nty walk, 
I found a firm, silvtw^gmy eoeooju ahout two inehen 
long and shaped like an Kgyplinn rntumny (proli 
ably Promc’^Am), suspen(l(*d from a hratndi of u IuihU 
by a narrow, sloni rlljlam hvitr as lc»ng hh il^df. 
Tlic fastening was woven imniml the limh, upon 
which it turned as if it grew tln*rt*. I would have 
given something to liave seen tlu* creature p^^•^f«»rllt 
this feat, and tlu'ii mease itsc’lf ho sutiglv in tfie 
silken shroud at the end of this tr*ther. By Nwtnging 
free, its firm, compact ease wais in mi danger from 



hop, the wild buckwheat, ami Kotnc aUicrn up 
from right to left. Mast of our for<\st in‘CH nhow a 
tendency to wind one way or the othtT. the hunt 
woods going in one direction, ami tlu* hcinhu^ki^ and 
pines and cedars and ImtternutH ami ehaHtnuts in 
another. In different loc’aliticH* i>r on tlifftTtmt 
geological formations. I find these diriHdiuns n'- 
versed. I recall one insiam^e in the vim* of a 
lock six or seven inches in diurmder. whert» this 
tendency to twist had come out of (he gmin, an it 
were, and shaped the oulwnrtl form of tlie (nv, 
causing it to make, in an nsc*ent of nhonl thirty fend* 
one complete revolution about a larger tree vhm* to 
which it grew. On a Kinaller scale I liave mm the 
same thing in a pine. 

Persons last in the woods or on the plains, or 
traveling at night, tend, I lielieve. tmvimi the left. 
The movements of men and women, it is said, 
in this rei?peet. one sex turning lu the right and the 
other to the left. 

I had lived in the world num* than fifty yvnrs 
before I noticed a peculiarity alnnit i\xv rnvH t)f light 
one often sees diverging from an o|Hnung, or ii rnmvn 
of openings, in the clouds, namely, llmt they are 
like spokes in a wheel, the huh. or centrc\ of ^^ hivh 
appears to he just there in the vsi]mfy tmxmv%, 
of being, as is really tlie etiHe, nearly ninety thri‘r 
millions of miles beyond. Tin* hciuns of light that 
come through cracks or dunks in a wall do iml 



converge in tins way, but to the eye run parallel ta 
one another. There is another fact: this fan-shaped 
display of converging rays is always immediately 
in front of the observer; that is, exactly between 
him and the sun, so that the central spoke or shaft 
in his front is always perpendicular. You cannot 
see this fan to the right or left of the sun, but only 
between you and it. Hence, as in the case of the 
rainbow, no two persons see exactly the same 
rays. 

The eye sees what it has the means of seeing, 
and its means of seeing are in proportion to the love 
and desire behind it. The eye is informed and 
sharpened by the thought. My boy sees ducks on 
the river where and when I cannot, because at cer- 
tain seasons he thinks ducks and dreams ducks. 
One season my neighbor asked me if the bees had 
injured my grapes. I said, "'No; the bees never 
injure my grapes.’’ 

“ They do mine,” he replied; “ they puncture the 
skin for the juice, and at times the clusters are 
covered with them.” 

“No,” I said, “it is not the bees that puncture 
the skin; it is the birds.” 

“What birds?” 

“The orioles.” 

“But I haven’t seen any orioles,” he rejoined. 

“We have,” I continued, “ because at this season 
we think orioles; we have learned by experience 
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and we arc on the lookout for tin-in ; our eyes 
and ears are ready for fliem." 

If we think birds, we shall see birds whcrevi-r wc 
go; if we think arrowliwuls. as 'I'lioremi did, \\v 
sha.ll pick up arrowheadH In cverv lichl. Some 
people have an eye for fmir-h-aved clovers; tln*y 
see them as they walk hastily over the tnrf, for they 
(ilready have them in their eyes. I once took a 
walk with the laic Profe.s.sor Kiiton of Yale. lie 
was just then specially interi'.sted in the inosse.s. 
and he found them, all kinds, everywhere. I can 
sec him yet, every few minule.s upon liis kniH-s, 
adjusting his eye-glasses before some rare sj«*einH-i). 
The beauty he found in them, and jmintisl out to 
me, kindled my onlhushmm also. I onee ,s{H*nt a 
summer day at the mounlaiti home of a well known 
literary woman and editor. ,Sht' liuneiited the ab- 
sence of birds about her hmi.se. I named a half- 
dozen or more I had heard or seen In her Ins-s 
within an hour — the indigo-hird. the purple 
finch, tlie yellowbird, the vwiy thrush, the nil- 
eyed vireo, the song sparrow. 

"Do you mean to say you have sw-ri or heard 
all these birds while silling hen? on my {am-h .•* '* 
she inquired, 

“I really have," I said. 

“I do not see Ihern or hear Ihetn," she if/»li«sl. 
“and yet I want to very mueh." 


field, or her cleej)er and cooler n^tn'iits in (lu' woodn. 
On the slopcH, oil the opposih' sidi' of tlu' river, 
there have been for monllts under (he tuorning and 
noon sun only slight shadow Iraeings, a fn^lwork of 
shadow lines; but some morning in May I look 
across and see solid masses of slauh* falling from tin* 
trees athwart llic sloping turf. How llu' ev<' n*v<*Is 
in them! The trees are again cIoIIkmI and in lluar 
right minds; myriad leaves rustle in promise' of 
the coming festival. Now the (ri'cs art* s(m(it'nt 
beings; they have thoughts and funeii's; tlnw stir 
with emotion; they converse togidlier; llu'y whisp(*r 
or dream in the twilight; they struggle uml wn'stle 
with the storm. 

Caught tuul cull’d by the giile,” 

Tennyson says. 

Summer always comes in the person of Jurus 
with a bunch of daisies on her brcaist and cdover 
blossoms in her hands. A new (*ha|>ler in tlu^ si'ason 
is opened when these flowers appear. Ota* says to 
himself, “Well, I have lived to see tht* daisic's again 
and to smell the red clover.’* One pi neks the first 
blossoms tenderly and caressingly. What rntunoric's 
are stirred in the mind by the fragraiUT of the one 
and the youthful face of llie other! llit're is nothing 
else like that smell of the (dover; it i.s the* Tnaichmlv 
breath of summer; it suggests all fn*s!n huxonl, 
rural thiniys. A field of mdflv. hlrmnilrur 



(laslKHl or s[)rnikl(‘(l liore mm iIuto wilU llio snow* 
whilo of th(‘ (lai.sios; its brc'alh drift, s into the rond 
wlion you arc parsing; you lu'ur llic l)ooin of bt'cs, 
the voice of bobolink, s, the (witter of hwhUowh, tlie 
wJiLslle of woodc'hucks; you .sinellwild .strawberries; 
you see the cattle upon the hills; you see your youth* 
the youth of a happy farni^bfiy* rise before you. In 
Kentucky I once saw two fudtls* of one hundred 
aere.s each* all naldy with blooming clover — per- 
fume for a whole c’ounly. 

''File bloorninf( orchanls an‘ the glory of May, 
the blooming elover^nelds the distinction of June. 
Other chanicteri.stic* June [lerfumcs come from the 
honey-locusls and the blooming grapevines. At 
limes and in eerlain loealilie.s the air at night and 
morning is heavy with tlie brealli of the former, 
and along the lanes and roadsidt's we inhale the 
delicate fragrance of llu* wild gmpe. 'Die early 
grasses, too. with their fnisllikc bloom, ecmtrilaile 
aomelhirig very welcome to tin' breath of June. 

Nearly everj^ season I note what I c‘all tlu‘ britlal 
day of summer — a white, lucid, shining day* with 
a delic'ate veil of mist softening all outlines. How 
the river deinecs and sparkles; how the new leaves 
of all tlie trees shine \mder the sun; the air 1ms a 
soft lustnu there is a lur/.e, it is not blue. Inti a kitul 
of shining. dllTused nimbus. No clouds, the sky a 
blumh white, very soft and delit^iite. It h the tinplifd 
clay of the season; the sun fairly takes the earth to 


marriages of the flowers, of the bees, of ihe binLs. 
Everything suggests life, love, fruition. I'hcvse 
bridal days are often repeatcul; the serenily and 
equipoise of the elements combine. Thvy wi^tv sxivh 
days as these tliat the poet Lowell had in niind when 
he exclaimed, '' What is so rare as a day in Junt^ ? ” 
Here is tlic record of such a day, June 1, 1BH3: 
‘'Day perfect in temper, in mood, in ev(Tything. 
Foliage all out except on builon-balls and c<*ltis, 
and putting on its dark green summer (‘olor, solid 
shadows under the trees, and slret(‘hing down the 
slopes. A few indolent summer clouds heiv and 
tliere. A day of gently rustling and curtsying 
leaves, when the brt^eze almost seems to blow up« 
ward. The fields of full-grown, nodding rye slowly 
stir and sway like vast assemblages of people. How 
the chimney swallows chipper as tlu'y swe^p past! 
The vireo’s diecrful warble eehoes in ihe h'ufy 
maples; the branches of the Norway spnu't* and the 
hemlocks have gotten themselves new light gr(‘c»n 
tips; the dandelion’s spheres of ethereal down rise 
above the grass: and now and then one of lhc*m 
suddenly goes down: Uie little chippy, or Hot'ial 
sparrow, has thrown itself upon the fmil stalk ami 
brought it to tlie ground, to feed upon its secnls; 
here it gets the first fruits of the season. The first 
red and white clover heads have just opened, Uw 
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yellow rcK'k-rosc' and the sweet viburnum are in 
bloom; the bird ehorus is still full and animated; 
the keys of tlie red maple strew tlu* ground, luul the 
cotton of the early (werlasling drifls upon the air/" 
For sevenil days lluTe miH but little change. ** fiet- 
ling toward the high tich' of summer, ''riie air well 
warimnl up, Natun^ in her jcMnuul mood, still, all 
leaf and saj). Tliv days are* idyllic, i lie on my 
bac‘k on the gniss in the shade of the house, and 
look up to the soft, slowly moving eloutls, and to 
the ehinmey swallows <lisporting themselves up 
there in the brt'er.y depths. No hanlening in vege- 
tation yet. 'Flu' moist, hot, fragmnt bn^alli of the 
fields — minglc'd odor of blossoming gmsses, clover, 
daisies, rye — the loeust blossoms, dropping. Wliat 
a humming about the hives; what freshness in the 
shade of every tr(K*; what contentment in the flocks 
and hertls! The sjjrings art* yet full and etild; the 
shadcnl walcT(‘ourses atul pond margins In^gin to 
draw one.” (io to the top of the hill on such a 
morning, say by nine oh’ha^k, and see how unspeak- 
ably frc*sh and full tlie world locks, llie monning 
shadows yet linger everywhere, even in the sun- 
shine; a kind of blue ecmlness and Irt'shness, the 
vapor of (lew tinting the air. 

Ileal and moisture, the father and mother of all 
ilmt lives, when June tiaa plenty of these, the in- 
emvm* is sunt. 

Early in June tlie rye and wh^t hea^ls begin to 



live air. A lillk* while ago, when UH‘ir ht^ads wt’ra 
empty or tilled only with eluilT and .sap, how .straight 
up they hold them! Now Hint llu‘ grain is forming, 
they have a sober, Ihoughlfnl look. It is <nu* of (he 
most pleasing s[)e(’taeh‘s of Juiun a iit'Id of ry<’ 
gently shaken by the wind, IIow llu' bnnws art* 
defined U[)on its .surfat’e a snrfnet^ as sensitive* 
as llmt of water; how they (rip along, little* brtMWs 
and big breezes together! Just ns this glaui'ous 
green surfnee of the rye^field bends beiH'ulh tin* light 
tread of tl)e winds, so, we are told, tlu* erusl of the 
earth itself bends beneath tlie giant stridt*s of the 
great atniospherie waves. 

There is one bird I seldom hear till June, mnl that 
is the cuckoo. Sometimes the last days of May 
bring him, but oflener it is Jmie before I bear his 
note. The cuckoo is the true rcs’lnse among our 
birds. I doubt if there is any joy in his s<Hib Rain- 
crow/* he is called in some parts of tin* <’ountry. 
His call is supposed to bmle rain. Why do other 
birds, the robin for instance, often make* war upon 
the cuckoo, chasing it fmm the vic’inity of their 
nests? There seems to he something about the 
cuckoo tliat makes its posilion among the birtls 
rather anomalous. Is it at limes a parasitit‘ul binb 
ihs eggs into other binls' nests? Or is 
tliere some suggestion of the Imwk about our speca«»s 
as well as about the European ? I do not know. 1 
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only know lhal il .scanuM to ho r(‘|jfar(l(*(! with n soh- 
pioious (^yc hy olhor hirds, and tluil it \van(I<‘r.s uhcjui 
at night in a way that no n‘sp(*(’lahlo bird should. 
'3'lu* hirds lhal conu' in March, as tin* hhi(*hird, tlw' 
rohiiu the song sparrow, tin* starling, huild in 
April; the April birds, such as (In* brown thrasher, 
tlu‘ barn swallow, tin* clu'wnnk, tin* wati'rdhru.sh, 
the oven-bird, tin* chippy, the liigh hoK*, the* 
meadowlark, huild in May, while* tin* May hinls, 
the kingbird, tin* w'ood thrush, tin* oriole*, tin* ore*hnrd 
starling, and tin* warhIeTs, huild in June. The 
April ru'sts are* (*xpose*eI !«> the most dange*rs: the 
storms, Ih erows, the st|tiirre‘ls, art* all liable to eiil 
tln*ni ofT. 'rin* inidsnnunt*r nt*s[s, like* that of tin* 
golelflneh and the waxwing, or ceelnrdard. are the 
saft'sl of alb 

In Mareh the* elotirof the* seasons first stands ajar 
a link*; in April it is op(*rn*d rnueh widt-r; irt May 
tin* winelows go up also: ami in dune tin* walls an* 
fairly tnkt*n down and the geminl e’urrents have* fres* 
play (‘vervwht‘r(*. Tin* evc*nl ed Mareli in tin* tsnni- 
try is tin* first gtuul sap day, wlnai tin* mnph*s thrill 
with tin* kindling warmth; the eve‘nt of April is the 
new furrow and the first sesshng; Innv ruddy ami 
warm the soil ksiks jtist tipenesl the* sun! --the 
evenit of May is the \v<*ek of rm’hiinl hleHun; wifli 
what sweet, ptnisive gliulness one w^dks lienenth the 
pink-white masses, while long, long thrnights tie- 
ieend ntion him! See the imtw*tufins orioles chiij» 



one another amid the branches, slinking down tlic 
fragrant snow. Hero the nise-breasb'd grosbeak is 
in the blooming clicrry inH\ snipping off llu‘ blos- 
soms with that heavy beak of his a spot of (*rhn- 
son and black half bidden in masses of white p<'tnls. 
This orchard bloom travds like a w^uv(\ In Man’ll 
it is in the Carolinasj by the middh' of April its 
crest has reached the Potomai*; a week or ten days 
later it is in New Jersey; then in May it svvc'cps 
through New York and New England; and early in 
June it is breaking upon the orelianls in (miuda. 
Finally, the event of June is the lields ruddy with 
clover and milk-white with daisies. 
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A BUKATII OF APRIL 

i 

I T would not be easy to miy wliieli in our fmeat 
or nmsl bt‘Hutirul wild flower, but (rrUunly the 
ruont poetic uiul the bent 1m*Iov(h1 \h the arbutuH, So 
early, m lowly, ho neerelive Uu*n‘ in tlu‘ iuokh and 
dry leaven, ho fragrant, tingtnl wlilx the huen of 
youth and lieallh, ho lumly and lioinelike, it louehcH 
the heart an no other dtH*H. 

Aj)rirH flower ofTt*rH the firnt horu^y to tlie bee 
and the Amt fragramn* to the bnH‘ze. MtMlent, 
eKcjuiHite, loving the evergrc'cnn, loving the rtickn, 
untamable, it in the very npirit and l)rt»ath cjf the 
wchkIh. 'Prailing, erc^eping over the gmund, hiding 
itn beauty under wtthereil leaven, Hlifl anti hard in 
foliage, but in flower lik(* the ehet*k of a maiden. 

One may brunh away the April nnow ami fiml 
thiH finer nnow beneath it. Oh, the arhutiw dayn, 
what memorieH and longingn iliey awaken! In tlna 
latitude they c’an lumlly la* looktHl fur Iw^fon^ April, 
and Home aeanonH mit till the latter diiyn of the 
monlln "‘riu* fimt rt»fi! warmth, the finit tender 
akien, Uie firnt fragrant alioweira ™ the woock are 
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flooded willisunli^^lil, and IIumIh Icavrs ami thr IraL 
mould eniil a ph'usaid odor, ( )iu* knrrls <lmva t>r lu*s 
down l)esi{le a |)a((‘h of tiu* vine, hr hrushrs 

away llu^ leav<*s. lu' lifls ti|> tlu‘ hht.sM)nunft sprays 
and examines and ndinires them at Irintirr; Ntanr 
arc while, some are whih' and pink, a few nn* dc-rp 
pink, It is enough to husk (here hi tlir sunlight 
on tlie ground hesid(‘ Huun. tlrinking in thrir inliir. 
feasting the eye on (luar lints and ftinus. hearing tiu' 
Aj)ril breezes sigh and murmur in tin* pines or hem- 
locks near you. living in a pn‘sent fragrunl with (In* 
memory of other days. Lying there, half tlrtauning, 
half observing, if you are not in c’ommnninn with 
the very soul of spring, then tluTt* is a want of soul 
in you. You may hear tin* lirsl swallow twiftmnng 
from the sky above you. or tin* first lutdhnv drum td 
the grouse come up from tin* womiIs bebnv or fnmi 
the ridge oiiposite. The bt‘e is abroad in tin* air. 
finding her first honey in tin* fhnvt*r by your side 
and her first pollen in the pussy willows hy tin* 
watercourses below you. Tin* ternler. pluinlivt* 
love-note of the chiekaden' is heart! hen* ami t}n*re 
in the woods. lie utters it while husy tm the entkins 

of the poplars, from which In* seems to hr* evtraetiug 
If m/1 nP I t.; ..1. I.. 


wat(T“iliriis1i -a. short, hnglit, nngiiifif, liurriod 
Hon|j;. If YOU approacli, tho hire! (lirs swiftly up or 
down Iho (Took, ullorinii; an ompluilio ‘*oliip, olii}).” 

In wild, d(‘li(‘alo Ixsmly wo have* (lowors that far 
surpass iho arbutus: llu^ <'olunibino, for inslauoo, 
jtdling out of Cl stuini in a gray Itslgo of rook, its 
many (Tunson and flanio-oolorcsl llowors shaking in 
tlio bn'iw*; but it is uioslly for (ho ('yo. The spring- 
beauty, Iho painl(Hl trillium, the fringed polygala, 
the showy lady’s-slipiK'r. lUX' all more striking to 
look upon, but they do not <iuito louoh the h(*art; 
th (7 hu'k the soul that perfume sugg(\sls, llieir 
charms do not aliide with you as do ihoso of the 
arbutUH, 

ii 

These still, hazy, brooding inichAjiril mornings, 
when the farmtu* first starts aikdd willi liis plow, 
when his boys gnllior ilio bnokots in the sugar-bush, 
when the Ingleholo (’alls long and loud through the 
hazy clistanotN when the niendowlark sends up her 
oh^ar. silvery^ shaft of sound from the meadow, 
when the hush sparrow trills in the onhard, when 
the soft niaplt's look red against the wood, or their 
fallen hloorn fkn’ks the drying mud in the road, - 
siU’h moniings are about the most exeiling and sug- 
gestive of thi^ whole year. IIovv gofal the fields 
look, how good the fn\shly tumesl earth looks! — 
one could almost viii it as does the horse; - the 
atable manure just being drawn out and scattered 



LEAF AND TENDRIL 

looks good and smells good; every farmer’s house 
and barn looks inviting; the ehildren on the way 
to school with their dinner-pails in tlu'ir hands ™ 
how they open a door into the past for you ! Some- 
times they have sprays of arbutus in their button- 
holes, or bunches of hepalica. 'i'he partridge is 
drumming in the woods, and the woodpeckers are 
drumming on dry limbs. 

The day is veiled, but we catch such glimpses 
through the veil. The bees an; gt'lting [K»llt'n from 
the pussy-willows and soft maples, and the first 
honey from the arbutus. 

It is at this time that the fruit and sml catalogues 
are interesting reading, and that the cuts of farm 
implements have a new fascituition. 'I’he soil calls 
to one. All over the country, pTO[»Ie an* resjKmding 
to the call, and are buying farms an<l moving njam 
tliem. My father and mother move<l upon their 
farm in the spring of 1828; I movwl here u{H»n 
mine in March, 1874. 

I see the farmers, now going along their stone 
fences and replacing tlic stones that the fnwt or the 
sheep and cattle have thrown off, and hen* and 
there laying up a bit of wall that has tumbhsl down. 

There is rare music now in llie unmusical call of 
the phoebe-bird •— it is so suggestive. 

The drying road appeals to one as it iH*ver dtM*s 
at any otlicr season. When I wa.s a furfn-lK)v, it 



boots for halt an hour and let my bare leet led the 
ground Ix^noulh llu'iu once more. I'here was a 
smooth, <lry, level plaee in the road near home, 
arul along this I used to run, and exult in that sense 
of ligliirooledness which is so keen at such times. 
What a feeling of freeclom, of emancipation, and of 
joy in the returning spring I used to experience in 
those warm April twilights! 

I think every man whose youth was spent on the 
farm, whatever his life since, must have moments 
at this season when he longs to go ba(*k to the soil. 
How its sounds, its odors, its occupations, its asso- 
cialicms, (‘onic back to him! Would he not like to 
nduni again to h(‘lp rake up the liller of straw and 
stalks hIkujI the barn, or about the stack on the 
hill where Ihe grass is starting? Would he not like 
to help pick the stone from the meadow, or mend 
the bnish fenee on tin* mountain where the sheep 
roam, or hunt up old Brindle’s ealf in ihe woods, 
or gather oven^wood for his mother to start again 
the big briek own wilh its dos>'.en loaves of rye 
bread, or see the plow cnnvding the lingering snow- 
banks on the side^hill, or help his father hrc'ak and 
swingle and liat(‘hel the flax in the barnyard ? 

When I sec* a farm ailvertised fcjr n*nt nr for sale 
in the spring, I want to go at once and look it over. 
All the parlicMilnrs inten'si me so many acres of 
meadow-land, so many of wtHHlland, so many of 
jmMiurt! the garden, the cmdiard, Uie tmlbuild'* 
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ings, the springs, the cm'k — I see (hem all, nii<l 
am already half in [)ossessi(m. 

Even Tlioreau f(‘ll tin's atlnieiicin, am! nuamleil 
in his Journal: “I know of no imm* pleasuig cm- 
ploymcnt than to ride ahont the <-omi(rv with a 
companion very early in the spring, looking at 
farms with a view to j)Urehasing. if not paying for 
them.” 

Blessed is tlie man who love.s the .stall 
in 

One mid-April morning two pairs of hhieltinl.s 
were in very active and at limes violent eonrtship 
about my grounds, I could notf|Hite umlerstnnd the 
meaning of all the fu.ss and flutter. Both hinls of 
each pair were very denumslralive, Imt the female 
in each case the rnom so. She folhnvetl the nmle 
everywhere, lifting and twinkling her wings, ami 
apparently seeking to win him hy ladh wonl ami 
gesture. If she was not telling him hy that eheeiy, 
animated, confiding, softly-endearing siH*eeh of 
hers, which she pourwl out ineessantly. ht*w rmieh 
she loved him, what was she saying? She was ctm- 
stantly filled with a desire to farch upon the preanse 
spot where he was silling, and if he liatl not rnovetl 
away, I think she would have alighttal upon his 
back. Now and then, when she flitted away from 
him, he followed her with like gestures nUil tones 



qnile tlir sarno anlor. ''Flir two i)airs kt'pl ruw oa{‘h 
ollu'r ahoul llu^ lumsi', the l)ir(l“hc)X(\s, the tm\s* 
the posts and vines in tlie vineyard, filling the ear 
with their sofl, insisti'nl warbles, and the eye with 
tlu'ir twinkling azure wings. 

Was it (his eonstant presence of rivals on both 
sides that so stimulated them and kept them up 
to such n pit(‘h of courtship P Finally, after I had 
watched them over an hour, the birds began to 
couK' into collision. As they met in the vineyard, 
the two males elinehed and fell to the ground, 
lying (hear for a moment with wings sprawled out, 
like binls brotighl down by a gun. Then they 
H('pariilecl, and each returned to his male, warbling 
and twinkling his wings. Very sooti the females 
clinelu'd and fell to the ground and fought savagely, 
rolling over atid ov<w i*ucli other, (flawing and 
lw(‘aking and hacking beaks and hanging on like 
bull ((‘iTiers, dlnw di<l this n‘p(‘ut(ully; onw one 
of (he mules <lushed in and sejuimUsl Ihetn, by 
giving one of the fernak's a sharp tw(‘ak and blow. 
I'hen the males wem at it again, tiu'ir blm‘" plumage 
mixing with (h<‘ gr<*(‘n grass and rnlllt'd by lh<‘ 
ruddy soil. What a scjfl, ftuithery, inelTecdual battle 
it seemcsl in both eases; no stnuid, no blood, no 
flying fentlu*rs, just a s\idtl(m mixing up atul gcnuTul 
<lisnrmy t)f Idue wings and tails and ruddy bn^asts, 
thc^rc' (in th(^ groimd; assanll but no visibh' Wiiunds; 
Uirusl of beak and grip of claw. Imt no feather 


loosened and but little ruffling; long luffcUngof one 
down by the other, but no cry of pain or fury. It 
was the kind of battle that one likes ic) wilnc’ss. 
The birds usually locked beaks, and lit'lil their gvij) 
half a minute at a time. ()ru» of the females would 
always alight by the struggling nmlt's and lift ht*r 
wings and utter her soft notes, hut what she suiil ■ 
whether she was encouraging ow of the blue inmis 
or berating the other, or iinpluriug them btith to 
desist, or egging (‘ould mff tell. So fur 

as I could understand her speech, it was ihenume 
as she had been uttering to her mate all tlie tina*. 

The language of birds is so limited llmt miv 
cannot always tell their love-calls fnnn tluir bat- 
tle-cries. I rccognisie three notes in llic' bluelanl 
a simple, plaintive call uttered in tht‘ air by the mi- 
grating birds, both fall and spritig, which is like 
the word **pure,” ”pure;’' then the ariimafed war- 
bling calls and twitterings, during the mating sca^ 
son, which arc uttered in a fomh reassuring tonc\ 
usually accompanied hy that prcdly wing gesture; 
then the call of alarm when some enenty apprtMielu h 
the nest or a hawk af)pears. 

This last note is soh like the others, but the iurie 
is different; it is sorrowful and apjirehenwive. Mini 
of our song birds have these ihrt‘e ricitc*s vnim^nsWi* 
of love, alarm, and fellowship. The last rinmed call 
seems to keep them in loueh with oiu' amilher, I 
might perhaps add to this list the sert^am of 
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which most birds utter when caught by a cat or a 
hawk — the voice or uncontrolled terror and pain, 
which is nearly the same in all species — disso- 
nant and piercing. The other notes and calls are 
characteristic, but this last is tlie simple screech of 
common terrified nature. 

When my bluebirds dashed at each other with 
beak and elaw, tlieir preliminary uttcranees liad 
to my ears anything but a hostile sound. Indeed, 
for tile bluebird to make a harsh, discordant sound 
seems out of the question* Once, when the two 
nudes lay upon the ground with outspiTad wings 
and locked beaks, a robin flew down by them and 
for a moment gagged intently at the blue splash 
upon the grass, and then went his way. 

As the birds drifted about llie grounds, first the 
males, then the f<*males rolling on the grass or in 
the dust in fic'ree eonil)fit, and between limes the 
members of vavh pair assuring encli oilier of undy- 
ing interx'sl and altachinenl, I followed them, ap- 
partudly (]uite unnolieed by them. Sometimes they 
would lie more than a minute upon the groumU 
each Irj'ing to kecq) his own or to break the oIIht's 
hold. They seemt^<l so oblivious of ev(*r3dhirig about 
tbfU I if nnf iii 



ten feel away luul uiireganli'd, 1 jiukIj' a wulili'u 
dash and covewd lliem willi luy hal. 'Fhe stnij'glc 
continued for a few seconds under then*, then all 
was still. Sudden darkne.ss hud fallen upon the 
field of hallle. What did they think had happened ? 
Presently their heads and winj^s hej'an to hrush the 
inside of my hat. Tlu'n all was still ajjaiti. 'I'hen I 
spoke to them, ealletl to them, exulted over them, 
but they betrayed no exeitenu'nt or alarm. Oeea- 
sionally a head or a lunly eaiue in gentle eontnet 
with the top or the side-s of tny hat. 

But the two females were' evidently agilatr'd by 
the sudden disap[>euraaee of tlieir emilending 
lovers, and began uttering their mournful alarm- 
note. After a minute or two I lifted one side of my 
hat and out darted one of the hinls; then I lifted 
Hie hat from the oilier. One of tin* female's then 
rushed, apparently with notes of joy and csingratu- 
lation, to one of the males, who gave her a spiteful 
tweak and blow. Then the other eatne and he 
served her the same. He was evidently a tittle 
bewildered, and not certain whiit had Imppene-d 
or who was respon-sible for it. Diel he think the two 
females were in some way to hlame? But !»' was 
soon reconciled to one of them again, as was the 
other male with the other, yet the two rouptes did 
not separate till the males had I’ouie in eolllsiou 
once more. Presently, however, they driftetl apart, 
and each pair was soon holding an aninuttcHl eon- 



vonsalioii, ])uiK‘luaU'(l hy llione prcilywing gestures, 
about the two bird-boxes, 

Tlu\s(‘ se(MU\s of love ntul rivalry had hisied nearly 
all the forenoon, and mailers belvveen the birds 
a[)|)ar(‘nlly rcunained ns tliey were before — the 
members of eac'h pair quite satisfied with each 
oilier. One ])air oeeupied one of the bird-boxes in 
the viiK'yard and reared two broods there during 
the sc'ason, but the oilier jiair drifted away and 
took up Iheir abode somewhere else. 

If they had eome lo an imderslanding, w'hy this 
eonliuued demonstration and this war between 
tluun? The unusual thing was the interest and the 
luMivity of the femah's. They outdid the males in 
making love and in making war. With most s])eeies 
of our birds, the female's areMjuile indifferent to the 
blandishiiH'nts of tlu' mail's, if tluy are not aetiuilly 
bored by them. 'Pliey flei' from Ihi'in, or spitefully 
resent Iheir advanei's. In April a female robin 
may oflen be s(*en (ighling off three or four of hi'r 
obstreperous admirers, as if evi'rj’^ feminine senti- 
ment she possi'HSf'd had been outraged. 

But the bluebird is an exeeption; the female is 
usually very responsive, Imt only in the instanee 
above ri'lalc'd have I sei'ii lu'r so ac'tive in llu' eonrt- 
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A WAT.K IN THE FIET.DS 

I ET m aiul walk in tlic fields. It is tho 
Ji middle of a vt^ry early Marcdi ~ a March lliat 
hiLs in Hotne way cut out April and |j;ot into its plac^e. 

I knew an In.sli lalH)n'r, who during his last 
ilhu'.HH llioughh whtai Hpring eamejf he (»ouId walk 
in the fteld.s, he would get wtdl. I have observed 
that farmers, when harasHtsl by tn)uble, or weighed 
down by grit*f, arc* cdten wont to go and walk alone 
in the fi(»lds. Tlu^y find <ltnnb sympatliy and (sim- 
panionship lhen\ I knew a farmer who, after the 
death of his only aon, woiild fnajtuadly g«'t up in 
the middle of llie night and go and walk in his 
litdds. It was said that he had Insm harsh and un- 
just to his son, and, thiring the last day the latter 
had workcsl and wlien the fatal illness was eorning 
upon him, the father had seventy upbraided him 
heeaune he h'ft his task and mit for a while under 
the feuee. One can faney him going to Uuh veiy 
spot in his midfught wanderings, and standing in 
mute agony wlten* the cTtud wonls hiul In'en «iK)ken, 
or throwing lumself upon the ground, pleading in 
vain at the door of the imwcx^able That door 





never opens again, plead you there til! your heart 
breaks. 

A farmer's fields become in time alitmst n part 
of himself: hi.s life hi-slory is written all over tiw-m; 
virtue has gone out of himself into them; he has 
fertilized them with the sweat of his l)«>w; he knows 
tlie look and the quality of each one. 'I’liis one he 
reclaimed from the wilileme.Hs when he eame on the 
farm as a young man; he sowwl ry<- ninong the 
stumps and scratched it in with a thorn brush; as 
the years went by he saw the stumps shavly th-eny; 
he would send hia hoys to set fin* to them in the tlry 
spring weather ; — I was one of those l«iys, and it 
seems as if I could smell the pungent tnlor of those 
burning 8tumi)a at this moment: now this liehi is 
one of hia smoothest, {lne.st meiulows. 'riiis one was 
once a rough pasture' ; he priwl U(> or hlnsttsl out 
the rocks, and with hia oxen drew them Into u 
line along the border of the wchkIs. ami with stone 
picked or dug from the surface built uiH>ti them a 
solid four-foot wall; now the mowing-mac hine nuis 
evenly where once the cattle gmzc'd with diflieulty. 

Iwosaboywhen that field was eleamsl up. I hsik 
a hand— a boy’s hand -“-in Uie work, I hel|Hsi ptek 
up the loose atone, which we clri'w uptai n stone lKMtt 
shod witli green poles. It was l«wk-aehhig wtirk . luul 
it soon woretlie skin thin on Uie cucIh of the fingent. 
How the crickets and ants and la*etles wcaihl rush 


JookcMj upon I ho stone lhat slH^lh^ofl lluun ns an 
old inslitulion that wo liad no right to romovo. No 
right* niy lilllc' folk* only Uio iniglit of Iho slrongtT. 
Soin(diiU(‘s a (laL slono would prove (lu' riK)f of 
a uioiisO“n(*si a blinking, h(wboy(*d, iii<‘adow- 
mouso. WIml oonslc'rnalicni wo\dd soizo him, loo, as 
ho would rusli olf along llu' lilllo round boalon ways 
und(T lh<^ dry grass and woods! Many of iho largo 
bowhh'rs w<‘n' <lo<*pIy imhoddod i*i llu' soil, and only 
sluc‘k Iht'ir uoho.s or lusids, so to spoak, up through 
Iho turf. 'rh<»s{» W(* would first la(‘kl<‘ with the big 
lovt'r, a long, tlry, irortwranl pohs ns heavy as one 
could handle, sIhmI with a horseshoe. With the 
end of this thrust under llu' caul or edge* of a bowlder, 
and resting upon a stone for a fuh'nnu, we would 
begin the assault. Inch by inch the turfdmund rock 
Nvoiild yield. Sometimes the lever wouhl slip its 
hold, and comt* tlown tipon our htwls i/ we wen* not 
watchful. As tiu* roc'k yielded, the lever n*(|uire(l 
more bait, ns the fanner (*alls it, an addition to 
the fulenuu. Aftc^r the* r(K*k was raisnl snfneiiuitly, 
we would prop it up with stones, nrmnge a skid or 
skids umler it green hm’h poles eut in the woo<ls 
wrap a cliain amund if, and hitch the to it, 
dirtHdingihem to the right or left to turn the bowlder 
out of its bed and plaee it on the surfnee of the 
ground. Wlnai this was areomplished, then eame the 
dead stmiglit pull to the line of the fenee. An old, 
experieruard oxdeiim know what is la'fore ihemi or 



nillier Iwhlnd ihrtn: thrv!m\T fi-lt tin* ItowMcr nrul 
Biwd it up. At the' won! and lln* rmck «f tin* wliip 
thoy bend thi'ir liwids ami llimw their we-ijrht ujwm 
Iho yoke. Now the htektny iKiWje se-tth' inl<» their 
shoulders, they kink their tails and htintp tln-ir hacks, 
their sharp h(M)f.s cut the turf, and the great inert 
moss moves. Tenritig up the mhI. grimling over 
stones, the shouts of llie exeihsl ilriver urging them 
on, away tliey go towar«l the line. 'Hie iws uliur nml 
agreeable odor of hunit anti grottnd sttnie nri-a's 
from the rear. Only a few yanls at a tijjie; how 
Uie oxen puff as they halt to take breath atnl lap 
their tongues out over their moist muy.'/te,H! '1‘hett 
they bend to the work again, the nnim-nhir efhirt 
reaching their very tails, 'I'hus the work got*?! t»n 
for several days or a wts'k. till the row of la>ttom 
rocks Is complete. If Uiere are others remaining 
in the field, then the row is douhhsl »(> till the lancl 
is cleaned. 

What a tom and woundwl ap|M*amn<f that «e<'- 
tion of ground presents, its stirfan* eveiry%%hen' 
marked with red stripes or l»n<ls, eoi’h ending in or 
starting from a lai^ and deep rtsl cavity hi the 
sward! But soon dm plow will <*ome, njimliying 
and obUteraUng and writing anotlwr history ujKm 
the page. 

There is something to me pecnillarty Interesting 
in stone walls — a kind of rude human esuremion 



Htul. I low 1h(\y <‘Iinu) I ho Jiills nod swoof) tlirou^h 
tlu' vnll(*ys. '^rihw (l(‘oay nol, y(d Ukw grow old and 
<l(*(T(‘pil; by liUl<' lh(‘y los(' llioir pn'oi.sion iuid 
ririnuos.s, Ihoy Hlagg(‘r, IImmj fall. In a slilb oarly 
spring morning or April twilight on<‘ ofU‘U lioars a 
mlllo of slonos in a (lislant hold; some hit of old 
wall is falling, d'lio lihdimo of the host of thorn in 
nin'ly Ihrt'o.soon' and l(‘n. "rho olhor day, along the 
higliwny, I saw an old man ndaying a dilapidated 
slotio wall. Kiflydhn'o yours ago,** ho said, “I 
laid this wall. Wlu'u it is laid again, I shan't have 
the job.** It is ruroly now that one so(*h a now wall 
going up. 'Fhe ftan^'s have all boon biiill, and the 
farmer has only to kt'ojj thorn in rt'pair. 

When you build a liold or a highway wall, <ln not 
mako Iho top of it hwol aoross tho littio hollow's; 
lot it lamd to tin* urn’Vou surfaens lot it look floxihle 
and alive. A foundation wall, with its Imriy.ontal 
linos, looks hIUT and formal, hut a wall that undu- 
latos along like a live Ihir^g ploasos tho vyo. 

Whorr I w^-as a hoy upon tho old farm, my fathor 
uhvays laid out *' to build forty or fifty rods of now 
wall, or robuild ns many rods of ohl wall, oaoh 
spring. It is truo hu.sbandrj' to ft*noo your Hold 
with iho stmroH that inoumlH*r it, to utili'/.o ohsiat^los. 
'I'ht* walls ujHm the old fiimi of whioh I am think* 
ing liavo oiudi a historJ^ 'This ono, along tho hnvor 
sido of tlio road, was Innlt in *40. I romomlH*r the 
man wlu) laid it, 1 evt*n rtunomlH^r somotliing of 
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wmi going on. It wiw built tmm n f^till ablc»r wnlt, 
and new mal(‘rial iiddetb It Irfinn and ?itiiggc*rM in 
placcH now like an (dd tniui» but it in htill n *^ub- 
stanlial fence. Thin one UjMin the upinT ^idc nf lhc» 
road, niy father told me he Innlt t!u^ veur he vmnv^ 
upon the farm, which wiw in HH. He pfud twenty 
centH a rod for Iiaving it laid to ii nmn whone gnind- 
children are now gn^yduiim! men. The wall hits ii 
roek foundation, and it alill holds its eonrw* without 
much wavering. 

The more padding then* in in a stone walk the 
less enduring ii Let your nUmv n^iwdt eleiin 
through. A Hinoolh facT will not aiive it ; ii hKHie luul 
cobbly interior will be its ruin. there In* a Imaid 
foundalicm, let the parts \m well faiuud together, 
let the joints be eart^fully bnikiuu and, above tdl, 
let its height not be loo grt*at for its width. If it In 
too high, it will topple overj if its intc^rior k ilefec*- 
tive, it will apreiul and collapms 'rime mnmdteH <mi 
its every weakneas, and only gewn} matc^rial 

and good workmanihip. 


colored, while oIIkth are m(»re or h*sH hnluanllv 
striped or spoiled, is a (jiu'slum not easily answered. 
It is claimed that spiUled and slrijual spet-ies an* 
more diurnal in their hahils, and frcnjiu'ut huslu‘M 
and open glades, whih' tl*<* dusky sjjeeit's are mon* 
noetimial, and frecpuail d(‘ns(' i!iiekt'(s\ [ji a gtni- 
oral way this is prol)al)ly Irue. A dH[»pled c'nnt is 
more in keejmig with llu' day than with (lu^ night, 
and with buslies and jungh’s rnlluT than with plains 
or dense forests. But wlit'tlaw its prote<‘five valtie, 
or the [jroteetive vahie of the dusky enat, is the 
reason for its l)(‘ing, is anotlaT <(ut*stion. 

This theory of the ])rote(iive <’oloration td nniinuls 
has been one of the gtmerally aee<*pted ideas in tdl 
works iij)on natural history sinet' I)nrwin*,M lime. 
It assumes that the color of an aniinnl is m inu<*Ii 
the result of natural seha'litut m any jairt of its 
sti'ucturc — natural s(‘leelinn pit*kiug out and prt»- 
serving tliose tints that wetv tin' nuKt nsidul in 
coneealing the animal from its (memies or from its 
prey. If in this world iu> animal lunl ever prt'Vetl 
upon another, it is thought tlad tlnar «‘otors might 
have been very (litTerent, prolmhiv mueh more 
bizarre and inharmoniotis than tliey art* at present. 

Now I am ncjt going to nin anmek upon (Iuh 
generally acH^epted theory at modc’rn nnhirnlisN. 
hut I do feel disposed to slink* it up n little, and to 
see, if I can, what measun* of truth Iht^re h in it. 
That there is a measure of (ruth in it I am eon- 



colored — who shall sjiy? Whicli was Inst, the 
sweetness or the color? 'I'lie fh'sh of lln> (|uail uiid 
tlic partridge havitig heeoui<‘ very deleelahle juitl 
much sought after hy many wild <’realures, <litl 
Natures make eoinpeiisalion hy giving them their 
assimilative plumage? or w<t<‘ tlw two facts iii.sep- 
arahlc from the first ? Vet the llesh of the ]>«'aeoek 
is said to he us delicate ns that of the turki'y- 

The sweetness of an nninmrs flesh is douhth'ss 
determiiusl hy its food. I helieve no <in<' <‘nls tin; 
'Western road-runner, though it is duller of color 
than the lurkc'y. Its food is tniee, .simke.s, lizanls, 
centipedes, and other vermin. 

Thus far I can follow the jirtiteelive-tsdorists, 
but not miu’h furllu'r. 

Wallace goes to the extent (tf la-lieving (hat even 
nuts are protectively colored Iks-uus*" they an' mil 
to be eaten. lJul without the agency of birds and 
the small rodents, the wingless nuts, such ns chest- 
nuts, acorns, hickory nuts, anti hutternuts, tsmltl 
never get widely scallertnl; so that if they were 
effectively con«*aled hy their c-olors, this fact would 
tend to their extinction. 

If the colors of animals were as vital a matter, 
and tlie result of the same adaptive and selective 
process, as their varied structures, wtiieh Darwin 
and Wallace teach, then it would seem to follow 
that those of the same hahils and of tli<- same or 
similar habitat would he similar or identical in 


(iivt'rs all have* .short pincssi in the n»ar, hut 
(luy vary onlor^rnarkin^^M. How greatly 

the {hu‘ks <ltir<*r in (’oloralioiu Ihotigh eHneniially 
the same in .struetiire! Our Inn* warhlers are of all 
hues and (‘oinhinaliotiH of hues, thougli so alike in 
hiihit and form, 'Die painti^d hunting in (he South- 
west is gaudily (sdorcnl, while its eongeners art‘ all 
more plainly <lr<*ssed. 

In Kngland the thrush that answers to our robin, 
being almost idtadieal in form, manner, and liahit, 
is blaek as a eoal. 'Plie t'row tribe art* all built upon 
the same [)lun, and yet they show a very great di- 
versity of csilors. Why is our jay so showily eolore^l, 
and the Oamida jay so sulMlued in tint? 

'Du* Immmingbirds do not dltfer muc’h in their 
anatcuny, but their tints tliffer m much as do those 
of pm’ious slouc's. The wcHwlpt^’kerH show a variety 
of markings that eannot be fussiunted for U]K>n any 
prineiple of utility av of natural s«»l(vtion, Iiulecsl, 
it would secun as if in the I’olors of Inrtls and mam« 
innis Nature gave luTself a «*omparnttvely fm» hand, 
not Inung bound by tlie same rigitl nemnsitv as in 
th<*ir struettmns. Within cvrtniri limits, something 
likt» c^aprics* or ncs’iderit Msuns to pn*vail. ^Flte grt*at 
law of assimilatioru or harmonitnis hlending, of 
which I Nhall [»res<*ntly have rnort* to my, goes on* 
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but It US chcckcHl and inwarlnl and madt* spfi; 
by otlier tendoncMCH. 

Then the prinei|>]e of eolorafion (if tin* .same 
eios cl(K\s not always hold gcMnl in dilfertmt [lar 
the earth. Our norlheni flyenteherH im* all cif 
plumage, hut in Mrxieo we find Hu* vcTUiilion 
catcher, with under pnrt.H of bright aenrlet, nn 
Java IK a flyeatcdier like a flame of fin*. With u 
soon OK a bird loiiehcK the ground it takes (iu h 
ground colon?. All our ground feeders are i 
or 1(\SK ground-tinted, ihit in the* I*awt this in 
to the mune extent true. TIuik our pigeons 
dovcK are hluc*”gmy and huff. In tlu* Moli 
Wanda there* is a hlue and puqile dejve, and 
species with <*op{K*ry grt*en plimmgrs a antivv-vN 
tail, and snow-wliite pendent feidhern on the ri 
Our Ihrushes are ground-^ferslers and an* gnit 
colored. The ground tlmisheK of the Malay Ai 
pclago arc rnueh mort* hrilliiintly marked, 
species has the upper [jarfs soft grcs*n, the 1 
jet black, with a slrijie of lilue and Imiwn over 
eye; at the base of the tail and on theshoulden 
bands of briglit silvery blue, and the under 
arc of delicate buff with a stripe of rich eriumtin 
dered with black on the lK‘lly.*’ Another grn 
thrush is velvety hlaek above, ndic^ved liy a hr 
of pure white, shoulders of mxm* tilue, and lad! 
vivid crimson — one of the riumt beautiful fiiril 
the East» Wallaoe says. The tlaslem kiri^udieD 
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also miu*h more I)rilliant than ours. Our gallina- 
coons l)ir(ls are all dull neulral-liuied, but look at 
this family of birds in the Orient, brilliant beyond 
words to [>aintl In Africa llie sand grouse is bril- 
liantly marked, ''riiere are also snow-while herons 
in Africa, and blat‘k and while ibises. On the Aru 
Islands in the Malay Arehi|)eIago is a flyeatehcr 
that is brilliant bhu'k and l)right orange. 

In our heniispluT<‘ the swans are while, the 
pigeon.s are blue, and the parrots are green. In 
Australia the swans arc* bhu‘k, and then* is a black 
pigeon and a black parnd. In the desert of Sahara 
most of the birds art^ deserl-tsdonHl, but there are 
some that are blu(\ and olln^rs that an^ black or 
brown and white. It is .said that the Aretic fox, 
which is snow-whilt' in most ollu^r ])lacTS, remains 
blue all winter in leelaml. No doubt there' art^ 
reason.s for all llu'sc' variations, but whatever these 
rc'asons are, they do not seem to favor the theory 
of proteelive ('olomtion. 

The more' lot'al im animal is, the more its color 
assimilates with its surroundings; or perhaps I 
should say* the more unih^rm its habitat, the more 
assimilative its t'oloring. The vallt'y quail of C'ali- 
fonna frequents iri'es and rcK^sts in Irt'es, henc'e 
its coloring is not c'opied frtjrn the ground. It is 
darker aiul bluer than our Bob White. 

Nature' elislikes irKsmgruities, and pennils them 


is as protcclivc'ly coloml as Die load or tli<‘ tortoisp. 
The porouj)ino with his armor (piills is as hi(ld<'n 
from the eye as the poon, or llip woodflnu k, or the 
prairie-dog. ('liml)ing things arc ns well liiddeii as 
crce[)ing things, th<‘ mole in the gnnind as well 
as the mouse on llu* surfape, tin* squirrel that tlii-s 
as well as the squirrel that runs, erealnres of the 
night as well as erc'alures of the day, the eleplmut, 
tlie rhinoceros, the hippo[)otamus, as well ns the 
smaller animals that are prpy<sl upon. If birds are 
colored to coneeal them fnmi hawks, why an* the 
wild boar, the deer, the hare, similarly eolonsl ? 
They are not huling fmm hawks; their enemies go 
by scent. The hipi«)polatmm in the Nile is as prti- 
tectively colored as the camel on the sands, and yet 
in neither case can protection Ik* the end sought. 
In Africa there is a white rhimarnw. Hehohl our 
mountain goat nearly a.s white us snow against the 
dark background of the rooks and numntaiii slopes 
where he lives, and yet he ap|K‘ars to (Iirive ns 
well as the protectively colored <ha‘r. Dik-s not tin- 
lion without stripes fare just ns well as tin- tiger 
with? Does not our vermilion flyc-nfelier fan- just 
as well as its cou-sins of duller plumes? Dch-h not 
tlie golden pheasant fare os well as the proteelivi-ly 
colored grouse? Everywhere the en-ative energy 
seems to have its plain, rnodesl mcKids and its gnndy, 
bizarre moods, both in the vegc-tahle and the animal 
worlds. Why are some flowers so gaudy and others 



(loiu .soino iusrcl.s so hrilliiinl and olliors so dull, 
soino fruils so liigldy (‘olorod aud ollu^rs so iiouiral? 
This law of oudlrss vnrialion is no doubt at the 
bollom of all those Ihiiif^s. "Hit' bird has varied 
in oolor from its purord, and as ih(' variation has 
not tohl against it, it has gon(» on and irdonsifiod. 
Ho with lh(* (lowers. I don't b(‘liev(‘ cherries are red 
or black to altrael the binis, or plums blue. Poison- 
ous berries are as brilliant as harmless ones. No 
<loubt llu‘r<' is a reason for all these* high colors, 
and for tin* plain onc’s, if we emuld only find it. Of 
course*, food, environrmmt, climate, have much to 
do with it all, 

Probably, if we could eamij^are the fmKl which 
ourgnmse eats with that which the brilliant pheas- 
ants of Iht* Hast <*at,or the hsHl of our wild turkey 
witli that of tin* (Vntnd Aineric’an hinl, or of our 
pigeems with thejst* n! the IMalay Arehi|M'lngo, we 
might hit uptin some* clue to tlnarditfenMU^e of eolo« 
ralioni. *V\\v strange ami bi/nrre etiloi*s anti forms 
of the birds of Afric’a (’ompareil with those of Nf»rth 
Anu'ricaicjr of Kurope may Ik* a niatierof food. Why 
our (lieki^r is brighter eoloml than o\ir other wood- 
peekf^rs may he on ncssnmt of the ants lu* eats. 

Mr. Wallnn* in c»ne of his essays points out the 
e(It*cl of IcH'iiIitv tin eoltir, many species of lum^lated 
gericTa both among inserts and among binls lasng 
marktsl similarly, with wtiite or yellow or black* 
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among them. In the l*hili|)l»iue IsIuikIm inetallie hue.-J 
arc the fashion; in some other i.sliuids very light 
tints arc in vogue; in still other IcM-ulilieH uim'latecl 
species favor crimson or blue. Mr. Wnllntr say.s that 
among the various Initterflies of dilferent eountrie.s 
tins preferc'nw for certain colors i.s n.s nuirkisl as it 
would be if the ban's, marmots, anil stjuim'l.s of 
Europe were all red with black fcH't, whilt' the <'or- 
responding sjweies of ('etilrul Asia wert' all y<'llow 
witli black hca<l.s, or as it would Ih* if our snialh-r 
mammals, the coon, the |>ossuin, the .sc[uirrels, all 
copied the black and white of tlu* .skunk. 'I'ln* reason 
for all this is not ajijmri'nt, though Wullaee thinks 
that some quality of the soil which alhn't.s the foml 
may be the cause. It is like the eapn’t'e of hisiuon. 
In fact, the exaggeratiHi plumes, fantastic colons, 
and monstrous beaks of many hiols in Imth hemi- 
spheres have as little apparent utility, ami secjn 
to be quite as much the re.sult of eajiriee, as are any 
of the extreme fashions in dress among human 
beings. 

Our red-shouldered starlings flock in the fall, and 
they are not protectively colorctl, but the holK)link.s, 
which also flock at the same* time, do then assume 
neutral lints. Why the change in the one case ami not 
in the other, since both species fet'd in the brown 
marshes ? Most of our own ground birds are more 
or less ground-colored ; but here on the ground, amid 
fiO 



the I)U.sIu‘s, with llir brown oven-bird ami the brown 
thrasluT, i.s the (*hewink wilh eonspieuous mark- 
ingH of while and blu(‘k and rt'd. Here an' .some 
of the Hoft gray ami brown Unl(*d warblera nesting 
on Hie groini<b and lu'rt' in the more eonspieuous 
striped lilaek and while en'e[)ing warbler nesting 
by their side, IJeliold the rather (IuII c’oIoixhI great 
crested tlyt’uh’luT eoru’caling its nest in a hollow 
limb, and its (*ong('m‘r I he brighter-h'alhert'd king- 
bird buihling its nest opt*nIy on the braiieh above. 

lienee, whah*v<'r truth thc*n' may 1 m‘ in this tlu^ory 
of prole(‘tivt' eoloralion, one has only to look about 
him to disc’ovt'r that it is a matter which Nature 
d(H*H not have vv\j mueli at heart. Hhe plays fast 
and loewe wilh it on cwery haml. Now she seems to 
set gn'ut store by it, the nc'xt moment she discards 
it entindy. 

If thill (‘olors art' proteetive, then bright eolors 
are non«prnlt‘etive or dangerous, and one wonders 
why all birds of gay f<'ntht*r have not het*n cut off 
and the sfieeieH ejdt*rtnina(t'd : or why, in eitses 
where the males an* brighl^eolonHl and the femah's 
of neutral tints, as wilh our searh*t tanager and 
indtgodiirtl, tlie females art* not gn*atly in ext'eas of 
the males, which dfK*s not seem to Im the ease. 

II 

We arrive at the idea that neutral tints are pro* 
UsL'tive frtmi the |Kant of view of the human eye 



Wow if all atunmis mat prey ii[M>n ciUhtm- were 
guided by the eye alone, then' wuuhi he mueh nion* 
in the theory than there ia. But none of the preda- 
ceous four-footed betusts <l<*pend entirely ujkui the 
eye. The eat tribe doe.s to a eertain extent, but Ihes*' 
creatures stalk or waylay moving gnnie, and the 
color does not count. A white Imre will evi<lently 
fall a pJX'Y to a lyii.x or a cougar in our winter wotsls 
as easily as a brown rabbit; and will not a desert- 
colored animal fall a pmy to a lion or a tigiT just 
as readily as it would if it were while or hhiek ? 
Then the most destructive tribes of all, the wolves, 
the foxes, the minks, the weascl.s, the .skimk.s, the 
coons, and llio like, dcjM'tul entin'ly upon scent. 
The eye plays a very in.signifieant part in their 
hunting, hence again the tjue.stion of color is elimi- 
nated. 

Birds of prey depend upon the eye. hut Ihi'V an* 
also protectively cohm'd, and their eyes arc .no pre- 
ternaturally sharp that no di.sguise of asMimilative 
tints is of any avail against them. If both the 
hunted and its hunter are concealnl by their neutral 
tints, of what advantage* is it to either? If the 
brown bird is hidden from the Imiwn hawk, and 
vice versa, then are they on an ecpial finiling in this 
respect, and the victory is to the slinr}«*.st-eye<|. 
If, as is doubtless the case, the eye of the hawk 
sharpens as the problem of his existems* lieeomt's 
more difficult, then is the game even, and the qunny 


huH no advun luge “ the proU'clivo (*(>lor tlois not 
j>rot('rL 

Why shonhl iho owl, which hunts hy night, l)e 
colon*<l lik(* tlu' hawk that hunts hy day? If 
th(‘ t)wl W(*n‘ red, or blue, or green, or hluek, or 
white, would il tioi .stand just as good a ehunee of 
ohtaining a .suh.si.stcsiet* ? I In .silent flight, its keen- 
ne.ss of vision, and the gtau^rul ohscnirity an* the 
inaiti inallers. At niglit color is almost neutrali'zed* 
Would not the* lynx and the hoheal fan* just as well 
if lhc*y wen* of (he* hue* of the sahle or the mink? 
Are th(*ir neutral grays or browns any advantage to 
them? I'he* gray fox is mnn* jmde*etively eolored 
than the re*d; is he* tlu*refe»re more abundant? Far 
from it; just (lu* rf*V(*rsc* is true. 'Fhe* same remark 
applie*s to the* re*d nud the* gray sepurrels. 

'Fhe* ue)rthern hare*, whic‘h ehauges to while in 
win(t*r. wemitl see*m to have an aelvantage over the 
little gray rabbit, whie*h is as tsmspienons upon 
the snow as a brown It'af. and yt*t sue’h <ltH*s not 
S(*em to be the* ease*. It is true that the ruldiit oft(*n 
passes the elay in holers ami beneath roc-ks, and 
the linn* ek^es imt; hut it is orily at night that the 
natural ent*miers e»f eaeh foxes, minks, weiinel^ 
wikleats, tnvis an* nlmMub 

It \H tlmught by Wnllnee ami others that the 
skunk \h strikingly marketl as a dun|,^*r signal, its 
eontrast hlaek ami white warning all emittm*^ 
to pUHH hv on the e»t!u*r side, But the magpie h 



marked in inueli the wune way* u.s is nl.so our 
bobolink, wliieh^ in some loenltlieH, is cailltal “the 
skunk-bird,” and neither of th(^s4* binln has any 
such reason to advertise itself as has tin* skunk. 
Then here is the i)or(‘U{nne, with its pnnoiily of 
spears, as prot<‘etiv<*ly <‘olored as the* eoou or the 
woodchuck, why does not it have vvanunf( t^olum 
also? The enemy that attacks it fart^s miu’h worse 
than in the ease of Us hliu’k and white tuaghbor. 
The ptarmigtm is often eited ns a i^ood illttslru- 
tion of llie value of pmlet'tive etiloration, white 
in winter, parlieolonsl in spring, and lircjwn in 
summer, — always in eulor blending with its envi- 
ronment, But the Arctic’ fo3c would not Ik* IwiflltHl 
by its color I it goes by serntj atid th«’ gn’iii siiow’y 
owl would probably it in the ojMm at any time 
of year, On islands In Bering Scui we saw f lie Anlic* 
snowbird in midsummer, white as ii sn«n\ (lake, iunl 
visible afar. Our northern grouse earry their gmy 
and brown liiils through our winters, ami do not 
appear to suffer unduly from their l«*IItide plumage. 
If the cold were as sewert* an it h farther iioHh, 
doubtless they, too, would don white cniiitM, for the 
extreme cold secma to play an importimt part in 
this matter, — this and the long Arctic iiiglit?!. Sir 
John Rosa protected a Iludscm’s Bay lemining from 
the low temperature by keeping it in his c’nbiii. and 
the animal retaincnl its lummer coat; but whim he 
exposed it to a temperature of Biirty dcgn*cs below 



Eero, it boguu to cluuigc to while in u single night, 
and at the en<l of a week was almost entin»ly so. 
It is said lluil in Siberia (lotm\sli(^ eaille and horses 
beeorne lighler-eolorc'd in the wint(T, and Darwdn 
says he has known brown ponies in England to 
beeonie while <luring the same s(*ason. 

Only one of our w(*as(‘ls, the ermine, heeomes 
while in winter; the oiliers keep their brown eoals 
thrcnigli the year. Ls this adaptive color any ad- 
vantage to the ermine? and are the other weasels 
handi(*apped by their brown tints? 

The marten, the sable, and the lislu^r do not turn 
wlute in the* eold season, nor the musk ox, nor the 
ndndeer, ^I'he hitler animals art' gn^garious, and 
the soeial spirit siHuns to oppose^ local color. 

Apart from the intense eold, the long Arctic 
niglits no doubt have much to do with the white of 
Arelie animals. Absence* of light leads to diminu- 
tion or even total abolition of pigmentation, while 
its presinu^e leads to an incTt^ase in some degree 
pro|)()Hionate to the ini(*nsily of the light/* ‘ 

When the variable northt*ni Imre is nunovcHl to 
a milder climate, in the eoume of a few years it 
ceases to turn white in winter. 

Idle more local an animid is. the mort* dtm it 
incline to take on the tndom of its surroundings, 
as may Ih' s<*en in ilu» ease of tlie toads, the frogs, 
the snakes, and many insecis. It stHnns rtmoimbla 
* V«w)» an Vafiaimn in Animak md 
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more potent in such eases* I'lu* grasshoppers in 
the fields are of all shades of gnsai nml brown and 
gray, but is it ])robal)le that these tints ever hide 
them from their nalunil eneinit's llu* sharp eyisl 
birds and fowls? A gmsshopper gives itstdf away 
when it hops, and it always lu»ps. On tlie H(*a« 
coast I nolie(*d tliat the grasshoppers wvn* gniy like 
the sands. What fed upon tluna. if anything, I 
could not find out, hut their iius'.ssunl Impping 
showed how little they sought etineeahnmit. I'he 
nocturnal enemicH of grasshoppi'rs, siudi as (‘oons 
and skunks, are probably not ballhnl at all by their 
assimilative eolors. 

Our wood-frog (Ham is found thnaigh- 

out the summer on the dry hsivcss in the woods, and 
it k red like them. When it buries itself in tiu* leaf 
mould in the fall for its winter sleep, it tunis dark 
like the color of the element in whic’h it is buried. 
Can this last change be for pniteetion also? No 
enemy sees it or disturbs it in that posilitin, and 
yet it is as ** proteelively** <^)h>red as in suiiuner. 
This is the stamp of the environnumt again. 

The toad is of the color of the ground whi»r(' he 
fumbles along in the twilight or sejuatH by day, and 
yet, I fancy, his enemy the snakt* finds him out 
witliout difficulty. He is of the* color of the earth 
because he is of the earth earthy, niul tlie bul!frt>g 
is of the color of his element, - Init then* are the 
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descendant of n thrush. I tie speckleh lin'asl of the 
young hinl indicates this, as docs a thrushdike 
note which one nmy occasionally hear from it. The 
bird departed fnim the {mitcclivc livery of the 
tl\ru.sh and earne down its long line of ilcaccnt in 
a showy <>oat of blue, ami yet got on just as widl u.s 
its aneeslor-s. (Jay phnnes were ccrtninly no liandi- 
cap in thi.s ease. Arc llicy in any i-nsc.^ I seriously 
doubt it. In fact, I am incUutsl to tldnk that if the 
birds and the mammals of the earth hud Ikhui of all 
the colons of tlie rainbow, they would Im* ju.st about 
as numerous. 

The fact tliat this as-slmilntive coloring clisaji- 
pears in the ease of animals under domestication, 
— that the neutral grays and Imiwns nr<‘ followed liy 
white and black and jiartieoloRsl animals, what 
does that prove? It proves only that tlie onler of 
Nature has been interfered with, and that ns wild 
instinct becomes demornlljiwl umler domestii’ation, 
so does the wild wloration of animals. 'I'he tsin- 
ditions are changetl, numberless new influems's are 
brought to bear, the food is changed and is of 
greater variety, climatic influence's arc' interfc'rt'd 
with, multitudes of new and strange* imfiressions 
are made upon each individual animal, and Nature 
abandons her uniformity of eolemition ariel Int'otnc's 
reckless, so to apeak, not because the pressurt' of 
danger is removed, but because tlie danger is of a 
08 



new and iuealeuluble kind the danger from man 
and urlihelal eondilion.s. Man demoralizes Nature 
whenever he touehes her, in savage tribes and in 
animal life, its \v(*ll as in tin* iields and woods. He 
makc'H sharp enulrasls wherever he goes, in forms, 
in colors, in sounds, in odors, and it is not to be 
womh'red at that animals brought under his in- 
lluenee come in linu' to show, more or less, these 
contrasts. 'I'lie lendeney to variation is stimulated; 
form as wi'll as eolor is rapidly nuHlifit^d; the old 
order is broken up, and IhemuimU eomes to partake 
more or Icshh of the bizarn* cfindilion that surrounds 
it. Nattm' when left to herself is hannonious; 
man makc's discHirds, or harmony of another order. 
The inslinets of wild animals are mueh more keen 
and invariable than are those of animals in do- 
mesliealion, the eonditions of their lives Inking far 
mon* rigid and exaeling. Remove the eggs from a 
wild binl's nest and she instmitly <leHerlK it; hut 
a dorneslie fcnvl will irundaUe an (unpty nest for 
days. For tlu* same rciitson the (’olors of animals 
in domestiealion art' less eonstant than in iho 
wild slate; they hmik tip and become mueh rnor 
hizarn* and eaprieiotm. 

(hiUivat(s:l jdants depart more fmm a fixed ty 
than do \Am\in of the fields and the wckhIh. ^ 
what auirS forms aruJ (‘olors the cultivated flow 
display! 

nf fimr iM fif eoiimr^ mueh 



UDOn xlic wuu eretiiim'H man upcni iiw uimi\ init 
that the removal or the iiUKlifu’ulion of Hiis Nhotild 
cause them to lose their neulriil tiiit.s is not (Tc*<lil>le. 
The domestic pigeons ami llu* barnyard fowls art^ 
almost as mu(*h exposcnl to tlu'ir anh enemy» the 
hawk, as Is the wild pigtH)n or the jtmgle fowl, if 
not mare, since the wild birds an' fns* to rush U> ih(» 
cover of the trees and woods. And lunv ct'asi'U’SH 
their vigilance! what kinni eyes Ihi'y have for hawks, 
whether they eirelc in the air or walk about in the 
near fields! In fact, the instinct of fear of some 
enemy in the air above has iippanaitly not binm 
diminished in tlie barnyard fowls by eountless 
crations of domesliealiom Ltd a boy shy a rusty 
pie-tin or his old straw hat at'ross the InmyartK ami 
behold what a sereaming and a rushing to t'ovt'r 
there is! This ever watchful fear on tin* part of 
tlie domestic fowls ought to have had some etfeet 
in preserving their neutral lints, but it has not. A 
stronger influence has come from man s disniptim' 
of natural relations. 

Why are ducks more variously and tnort' brib 
Handy colored than geese? I think it wotild be Imnl 
to name the reason. A duck seems of a more' inttmse 
nature than a goose, more active, mort' venlim'sonn'; 
it takes to the bypaths, m it wcrt\ while the goose' 
keeps to a few great open highways; its mng«' is 
wider, its food supply is probably more' various, 
and hence it has greater adaptiveness ami variabib 
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stronger the light, the more llu' pignu'nl.s an* (1(‘V(*1- 
oped. All fish that 1 am acqnainltMl with an* light 
beneath and dark above. If tliLs eondilioii heljw 
to conceal them from their enemi(\s, it is intTcdy 
incidental, and not the result of laws working to 
that end. 

in 

“The danger of the mother l)ir(l during incuba- 
tion is a phrase often used by Darwin ami by more 
recent writers. This danger is lh(* clii<*f n^ason as- 
signed for the more obs(*ure coloring of Ihe hunale 
among so many species. Now it wouUl setun that the 
dangers of the mother bird during imaihalion ouglit 
to be far less than those of her more brilliantly (col- 
ored mate, flitting from tree to irvv and advertising 
his whereabouts by his calls and song, or absorbed 
in procuring his food; or than thos(‘ of otlu^r fmnult\s, 
flying about exposed to the eye* of every passing 
hawk. The life of most wild cr(*alnrcs Is lik(' that 
of a people engaged in war: (sumnc's Inrk on (‘V(*ry 
hand, and the danger to the silting bird itiay 1 m' 
compared in degree to that of the wife ro(*king tlu* 
cradle by her fireside; while Ikt roving inal(» must 
face perils equal to those of a sol(li(*r on a <’ara- 
paign. The mother bird is generally w(*ll hidchm, 
and has nothing to do hut to ii.se Iut eyes and ears, 
and she usually does this to gocKl j)uri)OH(*. Imh'cd, 
I believe the silting bird is rarely (h'slroyed, I 
have never known it to lmr)t)erK lliouLdi ilu.s fa{*t 



UrAK i'JLUiVllib AJNU DULL 

does not prove very much. The peril is to the eggs 
or to the unfledged young; these cannot run or fly 
away. Eliminate tlii.s danger — this and the danger 
from storms and cold — and the numbers of our 
birds would ju'obably double in a single year. Hence 
the care the birds take to conceal their nests, not 
for the mother bird’.s sake, but for the sake of the 
treasure.s wliich .she cannot defend. In some cases 
she appears to oiler herself an easy victim in order 
to lure the inlrud('r away. She would have him see 
only henself when she flutters, apparently disabled, 
over the ground. The game of concealment has 
failed; now she will try what feigning can do. 

All the sp<'eies of our birds in which the male 
is more brilliantly colored than the f(?male, such 
as the scarlet tanager, the indigo-bird, the rose- 
breasted gro.sbeak, the goldfinch, the summer 
tanager, the Virginia cardinal, the blue grosbeak, 
build in trees or low bushes, and it seems to me 
that the dull tinLs of the female would play but 
little i)art in concealing the nest. The enemies 
of these birds — as of most of our birds — are 
crows, stpiirrels, l)laek snakes, jays, weiiscls, owls, 
and hawks, and have been for untold gc'norations. 
Now the obseim' coloring of the. female would play 
no part in ))roleeling her against any of these crea- 
tures. What would attract their attention would 
be live nest itself. The crows, the jays, the weasels, 


young birds^ us (louniu'ss me owis do oy nigiit 
The niollior birtl fli(‘s at their upproat'lu and Iraves 
her eggs or young to he (h^voun’d. silling bird 
usually is not visible to an entany passing in the air 
above, as she is hidden by llu' h*av(\s. In I la* care 
of the young the male is ns aeliv(*uial us luueh ex- 
posed to danger as is the femah*, and in the ease of 
tlio searlel iauuger the male seems llu* bohler and 
tlie more aetive of the two; yet tlu* female, beeause 
of her obseure coloring, eouUl ulford to run many 
more chances than he. 

With llie gromuMmilders the (*ase is not mueli 
different. These birds are priced upon by prowlers, 
— skunks, weasels, rats, .snakes, (Tows, minks, 
foxes, and eats, — enemies thnl hunt at close 
range by night and by day, and thnl s(*areh the 
ground by sight eind by snu‘lb It is not llu* jairi'iit 
bird, but the eggs and ilie young, lliat llu*y capture. 
Indeed, I cannot see that the color of ilu' sitting 
bird enters into the problem at all. UihI or while 
or blue would not endanger the lU'st any mon* than 
would the neutral grays and browns, 'Die bobolink 
builds in meadows where the grass uhmc' eone(*uls 
it. That the back of the silling bird hurmonii'.es 
perfectly with the meadow liotlom might make* a 
diirercnce to the egg-c*olleelor, or to an tyi* a h*w hs^L 
above, but not to the mink, or the skunk, or I la* snakis 
ortho, fox, that came nosing about the v<*ry s])ol . 

Last summer I saw where a woodcock had made 



the dry, opon hold Hum m Iho Uu(‘k, swampy woods, 
and hor iosthu'l was, tio <louht, a safe guide. Her 
imilalivc color would avail luT hut lillle in oilher 
j)lace. The same may he said of tiu' (juail and of 
the grouse. Their neutral tinis may protect them 
from the human <70, hut not from their natural 
enemies. (Joidd the coon, or the mink, or the fox, 
or the skunk h<‘ haffh'd hy them? Is the setter or 
pointer haflled ? Both the (luail and the partridge, 
in settled coim tries, are very likely to mvst along 
roads and paths, away from thick jungles and 
tangles that would afford cover to their enemies. It 
is their eggs and tlu‘ir tunvly hat(‘hed young that 
they are solieilons ahout. ''Bheir wings afford se- 
curity to Ihemsidvcs, '’IVue, the sitting bird usually 
allows the passtT-hy to aj)i>roat‘h her very closely, 
hut I have reason to hedieve that shc' is much sooner 
alamied hy an animal that approaehcvS stealtliily, 
nosing aljout, making very little noise, than I7 the 
passing of a person or of the large gray.ing animals. 
Her old traditional enemies are stealthy and suhtle, 
and her inslimd keep.s her on her gnanl against 
them. A person walking holdly along, oeeupicHl 
about his own huslness, vtm pass within a few feet of 
a partridge on hi.s drumming log. But let a man tiy 
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to creep up on the drurnmnifi^ juirlrulgc, and Ihc bird 
will instantly show how wary and suspicious he is. 

The female cowbird is much duller in (‘olor than 
the male, and yet she is a panisilica! bird, and does 
no incubating at all. With the ros(‘«br(*asled gros- 
beak, the male seems to do his share of the incu- 
bating, and has been heard to sing U{)on the ru'st, 

A fact that seems lo tell against the* notions I 
have been advaneing, and that giv(\M support to tlie 
theory of the protective vtilue of dull colors, is the 
fact that with those species of birds in which both 
sexes arc brightly colored, the nest is usually pluc’ed 
in a hole, or is domed, thus eoneealing the silting 
bird. This is true of a large number of spec’ies, 
as the bluebird, the woodj)eekers, the eluekadee, 
the nuthatch, the kingfisher, and, in the Iropies, the 
various species of parrots and parrakeets and many 
otliers, all birds of brilliant plumage, tlu' sc^xc's being 
in each case indistinguishable. But there are such 
marked exceptions to this rule that, it seems to me, 
its force is greatly weakened. Our blue jay is a 
highly colored bird, and yet it liuilds an opcui nest. 
The crow builds an open nest. The passenger 
pigeon was a bird of rather showy colors, and llie 
male did his share of the incubating, still the nest 
was built openly. The shrike is a conspicuously 
marked bird, and it builds an open nest. Mr, 
Wallace names four other hrilliant OlibWorld 
birds that build open nests. Then there are seveml 



“TluTe is luiihiufic fUt* fnr llirut tu um*. 
If a iuan hialds a lull <ir a shiuitv ia lh<‘ fi<‘l<ls <jr 
\v()<m1m with inalrrin! a.s \w finds n^ady nt Imml* 
h\H habiUilion will In* prtdtrlivt'ly tHili>rt*d alsn. 
''rUo winter wren ImiULs itn mon.se likt‘ nest at grtM*!! 
moss, htil iu every ease that luts {'unu* inuh'r my 
ohservaliim the nest has Iwvw absolutely liultlen 
by its position under a log or in u sbunp, or amid 
the roots of In'es, and llu‘ mtjsl e«»nspiemms ecdors 
would lUit have belraytal it to its enemies. In fad, 
the Inixla that huiltl hidden m‘sis in hoh*.s or tr(*e 
cavities use of neee.ssity the same neutral mulerlalH 
as those that btiild t)penly. 

Birds that deliberately fnee the f‘\tt'nur of their 
ncsLs with liehens ohlnined frmn meks and tree's, 
such as the hiunruiugbird, tlu* him* gray gruib 
caleher, ami the waunl pewee, enn Iianlly do so 
with a view to proteeiitm, iH'eimst* iht' inuit'ria! r>r 
their nests is alremly weather- worn ami inermspieii- 
ous. The lichens eertainly give die nest an nrlisth’ 
finish and make it a part of the bnimdi upon whieh 
it is placed, to an extent that HuggentH something 
like taste in the builders. Hut I fail to stn' liow a 
marauding crow, or a jay, or a Htpjirrtd. or a weasel, 
or any Ollier enemy of the binl <'ould be cheated by 
tins device. 

IV 

I find myself less inelimHl to look upon the neutral 
grays and browns of tlie animal worlil as the resull 



of lh<* .slrug/^l(‘ for hut inort' disposed h) 

r(‘^ntrd (Ik'Hi as the rt'suli of lh(*sana' law or l(‘nd" 
oiH’y dial niakcs nidun* in fi^caa'rnl utlaptivi^ and 
harmonious (he oul(’oin<‘ of lh(‘ hl(‘ndin«^s, llu* 
ndjnslm<*nis, (he unifyinjij proi’esst^s or (('luhuicies 
that are sei’U and f<‘U all alxml us. Is nol opcui»air 
nature' <'V(T slrivin^^ lowanl a de^eper hnnnony and 
unily? Do not clilhTeiHTS, tlis('r(‘panei<*H. antago- 
nisms, t(‘nd to di.snp[>c»ar? Is then* not everywhere 
sonudhing nl work lo bring about agreenumls, 
<’oiTi‘.s]H)nd<*ne('s, adnplalions? (o lone down eon- 
Irasls, (o sof((‘n tailliiu's, to modify the abrupt, to 
make' peniec' between e^pposites? Is not the very 
condition of lib' and welblx'ing involved in lliis 
principle? 'The abrupt, tl«' elisjoinecl. the irrec’on- 
cilabh', nu'an strife niul di.ssohiliou; while agree- 
namls, gradations, easy transitions, mean life and 
growth, Lik(‘ lemis lo lx»get like; the hand is suli- 
(lued lo llu' elenu'ut 5l works in. "^I'he environment 
sets its stamp nmn* or less strongly upon all living 
things, Kv<*ii the pyniinitls an* the eolor of the 
samls. Leave* your hones Iherts arul they will soon 
be of (he same tint, Even your old hoots or old eoat 
will in lime esnne tt> blend a little with the desert* 
'The tendency in nature that is over all and 
under all is flu* tendeney or effort toward harmony 
to get rid of .strife', distsmb violent contrasts* 
and lo adjust every cre'alnre to its environment. 
Inside of lliin gri'at law or tendeney art' the lenser 



laws of vari(‘I\\ oppcwilii^iu (’nntmsL I,if(> 

must go on, and life for the moment hn^aks the 
unity, the balance. May not what is railed pro- 
tecilive coloration be largc^ly this alanip of the 
vironrnent, IIuk tendetu*y to oiumess, to harmony 
and simplieily, that pr\ndes nntnr<\ orgaiiie no 
less than inorganic? 

Things in nature hlcml and harinorii?:e: one 
thing matches with another. All ojam^iiir objects 
tend to lake on ilie sunu^ t^tdor toruss; f*ver)1hing 
in the woods becomes wocalsy. things ujum the 
shore get the im|mni td the islum% things in the 
water assume the hues of the water, the lichen 
matches the rock and the trcins, Uie shell nuittdu's 
the beach and the waves; eve*rj^wherc' is the t(»n<b 
ency to unity and mraplicity, to low tones and 
adaptive colors. 

One would not expect aninuds of the plains or 
of the desert to be enlortsl like tht>se of the bush 
or of tlic woods; the efTects of the strong tiniftwin 
light in the one ease and of the hniken and cdiee^k- 
cred light in the other would simdy n’sult in ditfer^ 
ent coloration, That never-ending lirawn or gray 
or white should not in lime statnjv ilneir upon the 
creatures living in the midst of tlnnn is in(*mHl)lc% 

Through the action of this prtnc*i[iU\ miivr ani™ 
mals will be water»coIored. the fmli in tropic^ nvm 
will be more brilliantly colored than those in north- 
ern seas, tropical birds and insecti wdll be of gayer 



hiH'.s than IIiom* of lh<' ({^luporult' /,oih\s, hlioro hircls 
will be .slioro^linltMl, Arctic* life will blend more or 
IcHH willi Anglic .snow.s, ground anlnud.s will asMimi- 
lale to ilu* ground c‘<»Ior.s, irt‘(' nnirnal.s will »show 
gn'aler varitdy iri tint and form, plnina aninmlH will 
be dull of line lik(* lhc‘ plaiiiH all iluH, as I fancy* 
not prlniarily for prolca'ticju or (’onceahnent, but 
through llu' law of natural aHHiinilalion, like Im- 
gelling lik(% variety breeding variety. 

What more natural than that K{ri(’tly wood birds 
sliould be of many eolors and shades, to be In keep- 
ing with their surroundings? Will not the play of 
light and shade, the multiplieity of forms, and the 
evcT moving Ic*aves mnir in time to have their due 
elfeet? Will not a variedly of influences tend to pm- 
duee a variety of rc*sulls? Will not sameness bretnl 
sameness? Would not one (‘Xpeet the humming- 
birds to 1)0 more brilliant than the warblers, and the 
warbh'fs more varit^l in color than the finehes? 
the ins(‘(’t-feed('rs than the s(HHl-eat(»rs? ''Fhe hum- 
minghirds are, as it were, begotten by the flowers 
and the sunshine, ns the alhalross is begotten by 
the sea. and the wdiippoonvill by tlie dusk, The 
rat will not be as bright of tint as the sfpiirrel, nor 
the rabbit as the fox. 

In the spring one may sometimes sen* a hluebinl, 
or a redl)ird, or a bright warbler for a moment upon 
the ground. How iirtlfieiul and aeeidental it looks, 
like a niece of ribbon or a hit of millinery drooped 



lluTc! It is not otic wilh llic j;roim<l. il is licit nt 
home there. In the tree il i.s more in kec-piiij]; willi 
tlic chanffinfj forms anti the .sharper eonlrasls. 

The environment i.s potent in nnuiy wavs. Every- 
thing is nunlilk'tl hy the (simpttny il keeps. Do not 
the quiet tints ami .smiml.s of tlie country havetlunr 
effect upon the healtli anti ehurneler of the (lwelier.s 
tliere? Tlie citizen tlilTers in haik ami manner 
from the countryman, the lawyer from the preacher 
and the doctor, the .seaman from the Inmlsmnn, the 
hermit from the (s>smo|>olite. 'I'here i.s the rural 
dullncaH, and there i.s tlie metropolitan alerlne.s.s. 
Local color, local {jtialify, are realities. Slate.s, 
citic!), neighhorhood.s, have .shades of (lifTerenee in 
Bpeceh and manner. Tlu' Ie.s.s travehsl a people 
are, the more niarkesl these differences appear. 
The more a man .Hlay.s nt home, the more the stamp 
of his environment is upon him. 'I'lie more' rtinilctl 
the range of an animal, the num* it is mtHlifhsl hy 
its immediate surroundings, 'I'hus the ham i.s so 
much of a water bird that tijxm the huul il cun 
only hobble, and the swalhiw i.s so much a ereulure 
of the air that its feet are of little irse to it. Per- 
fect adaptability usually narmw-s the mnge, ns the 
skater is at home only upon the its*. 

Here are two closely relnletl birds of ours, the 
oven-bird and the w-aler-thrush, ladh with speekleil 
breasts, but each tinUnl more or le.ss like the groiiml 
it walks upon, the one like the drv leaves, the other 



Iiko the Iirook sloiu's and pond inar|j;in.s. The law 
of assuniludon and of local color has doiu^ i(s per- 
ft'cl work. \V(T(» lhc‘ two birds to I'luin^^e [>lact‘.s, 
each n'laining its own (*oIor, I do not lK‘licv<' they 
would be ill any more ji'opardy limn lht‘y are 
now. 

d'lie camel is of a uniform ij^ray like the d(‘s<ai 
wh<*r(' it is at liomi\ wliih* tiu' canu'lopard, orgimire, 
a erenlurt' of Ihi' trei*,s» is dapphsl or spotted. Is 
the color in (sIIkt (*use prtdective? Ai^uinsL whalP 
Their sizt* and inovtmu'ufs would diseloHe Uiem 
to llunr natural emnnies when'ver they were. 

llie lion is tIe.seH-(‘oIore<l too. Is this fur eon- 
cealinenl from its prey? But U is said that horses 
and oxtm seemt the lion loufj^ hefon* tluw ean see him, 
as doublh'SH do tlu' wild (h^si'rt ert*atim‘s upon 
whieh lu» ft‘eds. Their seen! would surely he kenaier 
than that of our tloim*stienliMl animals, and to (*aj)- 
lim* llnan he must ruu llunu thavn or ambush them 
wdiert* tin* \viml favors him. His dt‘S(*rl eolor is the 
hrnnd of his tmvironuuml. If his home were the 
roc’ks or tlu' mountains* his color would certainly 
be ditferent. Nfdlung could be duller or more neu- 
tral than tlu» eolor of the elephant, and surt'ly he is 
not hiding from any natural enemy, or stalking any 
game. 

d'he bright csdors of many tropieal fish* such as 
the nngid fish, mHUu only a rtdleelion of the bright 
element in whieh they live. The changing brilliant 



hues of tro|)i(» seas an' c'XpresHod in tin* iinJrual life 
in them. It Is highly imjmiljahlf that tliis h fur pro- 
tection; it is the law (if ussiiuilntittn w<irklug in (he 
deep* All life in the trcipies is ninrktal by gmiter 
cccervtrit'ily of form and rit'hness of (’oloring than 
in the tinnpernle s^aiues, and this is in keeping with 
tlie above principle* 


V 

It seems lo me that the {|u<'.Htinn that cmti'fs most 
deeply into the life problem of an iininud is the 
qucHlion of food and elinuitc\ and of c'liiimte only 
ao far aa it alTeeta the focal supply* Many of our 
migrating birds will lirave our nortln*nj wintcDc If 
they can ged anything to eat, A few years ago our 
bluebirds in the eastern part of the e<»n(iuent wert» 
fearfully decimated by a ('olcl wave and an ten* htorm 
in the South that cut off tlu'ir fcHKl supply. For t wcj 
or three years rart'ly \vm a bluelnrt! seen iti those 
parts of the country where, Indore* that tw^ent, they 
had been al)undant. "fhen they lu'gan to n^appenr, 
and now, it seems to me, th(*rt' art* niort* lilm*- 
birds than ever before. Kviderdly their bright 
colors have not Htood in the way of their trjert'UHe, 
If they have now miehwl their limit, it is beenust* 
they have reaeheil the limit of their fcKsl supply and 
tlieir nesting-sites* 

How abundant art' the rtihiuH everywltert*, henv 
noisy, how conspicuous! I do not doubt in the leaiit 



WluMi a birtl like the* cm'hnnl oriolr U n‘sU*ich*{l 
in its it Is cpiih' crHniu that its fumJ ^supply 

is (Minully rostrit'tniL 

or birds that live upon trunks* law art* t\v(» 
of similar habits* one jmittsdively rutonsl nml tlu' 
oilier not* and y(*( llu* one that is fd hi%hl tints is 
far tlu' more numerous* I iu the nutlmteli and 
the brown ertM*pc‘r, 'The erts'per is sn noar the csdor 
of the hark of the tm\s upon whic ii it ftsnls llmt one 
lias gr<*at dillieulty iti seeing it* whih* the nuthiiteU 
in its uniform of hlnek, white* and blue* nmlrmlH 
sUxuigly with its HurnnuuUngs, Tht* en‘ejHT works 
up and around tlu' trta% nm-ly shtnving iinytliing 
but its hark“Cs>lt)rtHl baek, while the mithiileh hops 
up and down and around the tree with liend lifted* 
eonslantly exposing its white tlmait nml breast, 
Ihil llie nuthaleli is the h(‘tler feetler* it rats nuts 
as well as llu‘ larva* of inseels* while Hie er«*eper 
seems limiled to a minute kind of hnal whieh it 
obtains willi that slender* eurved tail. It ran probe* 
but not brtaik* with this inslniment, and is never 
seen feeding ujam the gisnmd, like the nuihateh. 
I am bound to state* however, that the latter 
bird has another ailvantiigi* over the denum'em*per* 
whieh may offset Uie dangt*r that might esmie i«i 
it from its brighter eolor —it ii^ num* supple and 
alert, Tls eonlael with the Irtn* is like tliat of the 
rocker vviUi Uie floor, wlnle the line of the ea^c’perV 
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has its olToet. 

The gregarious birds and matunials are as a mle 
less locally colored Ilian those of solitary habits. 
Thus the more gregarious (dk and antcdope and 
sheep are less adaptively colored than the mon^ 
solitary deer. The hulTalo had not the usual color 
of a plains animal; lh(^ individual was lost in the 
mass, and the mass darkened the earth. The musk 
ox goes in herds and does not ])ut on a while coat 
in the sub-Arelict regions. 

Does a solitary hfe len<l to beget nentml and ol)- 
scure tints in a bird or beast? The floeking birds 
nearly all tend to bright colors, at U^ast hriglit(*r 
than their solitary congeners. I'he passengew pigeon 
furnished a good exarnjile ncNir at hand, (’ontrast 
its bright hues with those of the mon^ rc'eluse Inrlks 
dove. Most of our blackbirdvS have a strong floeking 
instinct, and they arc* conspicuously eolor<*d. The 
sociability of the cedar-birds may ludp to neeount 
for their crests, their banded tails, and ilndr puns 
fine bro^vns. As soon as any of llie gnnmd birds 
show a development of the floeking instinct, tludr 
hues become more notieealile, as is the <‘ase with 
the junco, the snow bunting, the shore lark, and the 
lark bunting of the West. Amaong the irtx^ Frmijil-* 
8B 



XllC conlinuiuiy vyuu 

hand. The same is in a nieasmx' I rue uf Ihe ibis, 
the slork, tli(‘ erune all hinl.s iiior«> or le.s.s gre- 

garious, and all birds of inon* or le.ss gay jdmiie.s. 
But our solitary great blue henm, lone waleher in 
mar.shes aiul by pond and riviT niargitis. is ob- 
scurely coloreil, as i.s the ecpuilly .solitary little green 
heron. 

Our blue heron will stand for hours at a time on 
the margin of some luk(' or pond, or tm the top of 
some forest trc'e near the watiT, and the eye might 
easily mistake him for some inanimate object, lie 
has watched among roots and snugs atul «h*ad tna*- 
tops so long that he luw naturally ajine to look 
like thc.se things. What his enemies an*, that he. 
should need to hide from them, tilher than the fool 
with the gun, I <lo not know. 

Among grc'gariouH mammals the same spirit 
seems at work to check or ttualify the irdlut'nee of 
the environment. 

The common ertw illustrates this spirit itj a 
wider field. The crow is a eiliz<‘n of the world: he 
is at home everywhere, but in the matter of color 
he is at home nowhere. Ili.s jet black gives him 
away at all time's and in nil phus's. Ilis great eiiti'- 
ning and suHjncion whence do they etniu' ? From 
his cxpcrieiu’cs with trum ? 

I do not know that there is vciy much in ihb 
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UlC iniaULC JLiuiL-juuu.uiJui^ u.uvvv:i la uy iiuuc. 

Nature always keeps nearer to her low tones, to 
her neutral ground, in the female than in the 
male; the female is nearer the neuter gender than 
is the male. She is negative when he is positive; 
she is more like the quiet color tones in nature; she 
represents the groat hoin('-sla3'ing, conservative, 
brooding mother principle that pervades the uni- 
verse. Harmony, rct)osc, flowing lint's, subdued 
colors, are less the gift of the aggressive, warring 
masculine element than of the withdrawing and 
gentle feminine clement. That tlie earth is our 
mother, the sun our father, is ii feelitig as old as the 
human race, and throughout the animal world the 
neutral and negative character of tlie one and the 
color and excess of the other still mark the two 
sexes. Why, in the human species, the woman runs 
more to the ornate and the superfluous Ihan does the 
man is a question which no doubt involves socio- 
logical considerations that an' fon'ign to my subject. 

Darwin accounts for tlie wi<le departure from the 
principle of utility and of protec'livo coloration in 
the forms and 00101*8 of so many birds and niamimds 
upon his theory of sexual selection, or the prefer- 
ence of the female for bright colors and odd forms. 
Wallace rejects this theory, and attribuU'S these 
♦^'ings to the more robust health and vigor of the 
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the female among the lower aiumals runs more 
smoothly and evenly — is more on Ihe order vi the 
neutral tint — than is that of the xxuik\ The fc'Tnak's 
of the same group differ from one another much 
less than do the males. The male earrl(\s a c‘oui« 
mission that makes him more restless, fev<uish, and 
pugnacious. lie is literally “sj)oiIing for a fight'’ 
most of the time. This surplusage, these loaded 
dice, make the game pretty sure. 

Cut off the ugly bull's horns, and you have tamed 
him. Castration tames him still nuire, and <‘liang('.s 
his whole growth and development, making him 
approximate in form and disposition to the Ttunale. 
I fancy that the same treatment would liave the 
same elToct upon the peacock, or 11 h‘ bird of para- 
dise, or any other bird of fautuslic* plumage and 
high color. Destroy ihe power of re])roduelion, and 
the whole masculine fabric of pride — prowess, 
weapons and badges, gay plumes and decorations 
— falls into ruins. 

When we remember how inattentive and indif- 
ferent the females of all species of birds are to (he 
displays of the males before them, it is incredible 
that their taste in fashions, their preferences for the 
gay and the ornate, should have played any con- 
siderable part in superinducing these things. 

Darwin traces with great skill Ih^ gradual devel- 
opment of the ball and socket ocelli in Ihe'^plumage 
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of the xArgus pheasant. It was evidently a long, 
slow process. Is it credible that the female ob- 
served and appreciated each successive slight change 
in the growth of these spots, selecting those males 
in which the changes were most marked, and re- 
jecting the others ? How could she be so influenced 
by changes so slight and so gradual that only a 
trained eye would be likely to take note of them ? 
It is imputing to the female bird a degree of taste 
and a power of discrimination that are found only 
in mankind. Why, then, it may be asked, is the male 
so active in showing off his finery before the female ? 
Of course it is to move her, to excite her to the point 
of mating with him. His gay plumes are the badge 
of his masculinity, and it is to his masculinity that 
her feminine nature responds. She is aroused when 
he brings to bear upon her all the batteries of his 
male sex. She is negative at the start, as he is pos- 
itive. She must be warmed up, and it is his function 
to do it. She does not select; she accepts, or rejects. 
The male does the selecting. He offers himself, and 
she refuses or agrees, but the initiative is with him 
always. He would doubtless strut just the same 
were there no hens about. He struts because he 
has to, because strutting is the outward expression 
of his feelings. The presence of the hen no doubt 
aggravates the feeling, and her response is a reaction 
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time governing liini. In llic Zoo at the IJronx Lhc 
peacock has been seen to strut before a crow. 

Undoubtedly the males in whom the maseiilinc 
principle is the strongest and most maslxTful arc 
most acceptable to the females, and the marvelous 
development of form and color in the pi'a('0(?k, or 
in the Argus pheasant, might take plact^ under the 
stimulus of oordinued suc‘c(\ss. If there are two 
rival cocks in the yard, tlie hens will, ns a rule, pre- 
fer the victor — the one that slnds llie most and 
crows the loudest, IIow amusing to sea the de- 
feated cock fohl his wings, depress his plumage, 
and look as unjwetentious and henlike as possible 
in the presence of his master! 

If the male bird sang only while eourliiig ihe 
female, wc might think he sang only to <'X('il(^ her 
admiration, but he eonlinues to sing tinlil Uu' j'oung 
appear, and, fitfully, long after lliat, his bright col- 
ors in many cases gradually disa[)i)c‘aring with his 
declining song imj)ulse, and both fading out us the 
sexual iustinet has run its course. It was the sexual 
impulse that called them into being, and they de- 
cline as it declines. It is this impulse that makes 
all male birds so pugnacious during the bn'eding 
season. Not only does a brighter iris conu' upon thu 
burnished dove in ihe spring, but also a warnuT 
glow comes upon the robin's breast, and lh(‘ hu(\s 
of all other male birds are more or less cka'peru^d 
and intensified at this time. Among many kinds of 
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fish the males put on brighter colors in the spring, 
and surely this cannot be to win the females, as 
there is no proper mating among them. 

The odd forms and bizarre colors that so often 
prevail among birds, more especially tropical and 
semi-tropical birds, and among insects, suggest 
fashions among men, capricious, fantastic, gaudy, 
often grotesque, and having no direct reference to 
tile needs of the creatures possessing them. They 
are clearly the riot and overflow of the male sexual 
principle — the carnival of the nuptial and breed- 
ing impulse. The cock or sham nests of the male 
wrens seem to be the result of the excess and over- 
flow of the same principle. 

It is not, therefore, in my view of the case, female 
selection that gives the males their bright plumage; 
but the inborn tendency of the masculine principle 
to riot and overplus. There is, strictly speaking, no 
wooing, no coui-tship, among the four-footed beasts, 
and yet the badges of masculinity, manes, horns, 
tusks, pride, pugnacity, are as pronounced here as 
are the male adornments among the fowls of the air. 

Wliy, among the polygamous species of birds, are 
the males so much more strongly marked than 
among the monogamous ? Why, but as a result of 
the superabundance and riot of the male sexual 
principle? In some cases among the quadrupeds 
it even greatly increases the size of the males over 
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is that “the males of almosL all auinuils have 
stronger passions than the females/* 

“In mankind, and oven us low down in the s(‘ale 
as in the Lepldoptenu the lemperalun^ of Ihe body 
is higher in the male than in the female/* (Darwin.) 

If the female refuses the male, it is not bec'uuse he 
docs not fill her eye or arouse her admiration, but 
because the mating instinct is not yet ripe. Among 
nearly all our birds the males fairly thrust them- 
selves upon the fenndes, and carry them by storm. 
This may bo seen almost any spririg day in the 
squabbles of the English sparrows along the street. 
The female aj)pears to resist all her suitors, d<*fen(l- 
ing herself against them by thnisling spihdully 
right and left, and just what deeid(\s her finally to 
mate with any one of tlicm is a \)xr///.\i\ It may bo 
stated as a general nile lluit all females are n^Iuelant 
or negative, and all males arc eager or positive, and 
that the male wins, not Ihmugh the taste of the 
female, — her love for bright colors and oriiamculal 
appendages, — but through the dominance of his 
own masculinity. lie is the slrongt'r force, lie is 
aggressive and j)ersuasive, and finally kindles her 
with his own breeding instinct. 

Even among creatures so low in the scale of life 
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Its llio (*raj>, the males of (‘('Haiii s])e(!i(‘s, (hiring 
llu' l>n‘(‘(lin^ s(‘us()n, (lan(‘(' and g3'ral(^ about the 
fenuihss, assuininf!; many groU'Sijm' j)oslurc‘.s and 
beliavin|i; as if intoxicated — as, indeed, they are, 
with till* breeding passion. 

Kvidi'iitly till* female crab does not prefer one 
male ovi^r juioHum’, but mal<\s with the one that 
oilers himself, as soon as lu* has (*xeiled her to the 
mating point. And I have no proof that among 
the birds tlu^ finnale eviT shows priderenee for one 
male over nnothiT; she must be won, of course, and 
she is won whiMi the male has suflieienlly aroused 
her; she doiss not elioose a maUs but aee(*pls one 
at the right lime, I have s(*en I wo male blueliirds 
fight for hours over a fi'inale, while she sat and 
looked on indinVrenlly. And I havi* si'cn two 
femah's light ovit a mule, whih* he sat and looked 
on with eipuil indilferenee, “Kilher will suit, but I 
want but one,’* 

Of eourse Nature does not work as man works. 
Our notions of priideuee, of precision, of rule and 
measure, are foreign to her ways, "riie slakes are 
hers, whoevcT wins, She works hy no inflexible 
sysleiu or plan, she is spontaneous and variable 
every momenl. vShe Iieaps the measure, or she s(*ants 
the measure, and it is all one to her. Our easy 
explanations of luw ways - how often they leave 
us where lluw found us! The balance of life upon 
tlie dobe is iairlv well maintained by cheeks and 



other species less so, by the (levelopmeiil of ussiiru- 
lativc colors by one kimi, aixl of showy colors by 
another, by slow but ceaseless inodilicatious and 
adaptations. It is a problem of many and complex 
factors, in which, tut doubt, <’olor plays it.s part, 
but I believe this part is a minor one. 

Notk. — S ince wntin^( the aliovc camy I Jiave trad (Jedde^ 
and Thomson ou*‘TheKvc)luru)uof and find that thcHo in- 
vestigators have aniidiialetl my main idea in regard to the high 
coloration and ornamcnlalion of male hirtls, namely that tht^so 
things inhere in the male principle, or are “natural to tmilenes?i/* 
The males put on moi'C beauty than females “I Krause they 
are males, and not ])riinariiy for any other remsou whatever.” 
“Ikight coloring or rich pigmentation is more eharaetermtic of 
the male than of the female consliLution.’* ** Malw are stnmgc»r, 
handsomer, or more emotional simply heeause they are males, 
— a. a., of more active physiological hulilt than their mates.” 
The males tend to live at a loss, aiul are relatively mor<» ktita^ 
bolici the females, on tl\e other hand, tend to live at a twofit, 
and are relatively more anabolic, 

“ Brilliancy of color, exuberance of hair and feathers, mdivity 
of srcnt-glands, and even the develoi>ment of wen|K)ns, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by sexual seltTlion alone, for Ibis is 
merely a secomkixy factor. In origin and wntimuHl devel(>i>« 
ment they are outcrop of a male as oppsod to a female con- 
stitution” 
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STRAIGHT SEEING AND STRAIGHT 
THINKING 

I 

A NEWSPAPER correspondent the other day 
asked me what I meant by truth in natural 
history. ‘‘ We know that no two persons see alike/^ 
he said, ‘‘or see the same things; behold the dis- 
agreements in the testimony of eye-witnesses to 
the same occurrences.” “True,” I replied; “but 
when two persons shoot at a mark, they must see 
alike if they are both to hit the mark, and two wit- 
nesses to a murder or a robbery must agree sub- 
stantially in their testimony if they expect to be 
credited in the court-room.” In like manner, two 
observers in the field of natural history must in the 
main agree in their statements of fact if their obser- 
vations are to have any scientific value. Notwith- 
standing it is true that we do not all see the same 
things when we go to the fields and woods, there is 
such a thing as accurate seeing, and there is such 
a thing as inaccurate seeing and reporting. 

By truth in natural history I can mean only that 
which is verifiable ; that which others may see under 
like conditions, or which accords with the observa- 
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the lives of the birds or llie ()\ia(lruj)('ds, Inil you 
will see lluil which boloiigs to (lu‘ saitu^ onlt'r of 
facts, just as you will in the world of pliysies. You 
will not sec iron floating and woo<l sinking under 
like conditions, or Iret's growing wiih ilu'ir rools in 
the air. Y'ou may se<^ to-day sona'llung in Uu' life 
of a bird, or a bee, or a b(*ast, lhal lu'illuT I nor 
any one else ever saw bef()r(\ but it will b(d)t)g to 
the same order of tilings that I and olliers have 
seen these creatures do. You will not s(‘e a wood- 
chuck hanging to a limb liy his tail like a possum, 
nor a fox sleeping in the lop of a lr<H' like a eoon, 
nor a locm running a race betweem lim^s of inler- 
ested sjieclators, nor crows hoarding Irlnkeds in 
a hollow stum]), !ior lh<' old leaeliing (lunr young 
this or that, and so on. No, jum may Hvml a thou- 
sand good observers to the woods <»vi'ry day for 
a thousand years, and not one of (Iiem will see any 
of the novel and surjmsing, not to say impossible, 
things of which the “nature fakers “ see so many 
every time they take a walk. The tniture fakt'r's 
fantastic natural history is not venfialile. I have 
seen blackbirds build their nests in tlie sklt^ of an os- 
prey’s nest, and all seemed to go wt'll -llie cisjiny 
is exclusively a fish-eater — but if any person were 
to toll me tlial he had seen them build their runsts 
alongside of that of the eagle or tht^ lien-hawk, or 
that he had seen bluebirds breeding in a cavity with 
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the lioot owl, I should know him as a faker. The 
rabbit is not on visiting terms with tlie fox or the 
mink, nor do the robins weh^ome a call from the 

I did somelhing llie other day with a wild animal 
that I had never doiu' before or vseeu done, though 
I )iad hoard of it: I (‘arried a live skunk by the tail, 
and there was nothing doing, as the hoys say. 
1 did not have to bury my (‘lothes. I knew from 
observation tluit llu' skunk eonid not use its battery 
with effeet witliout throwing its tail over its baek; 
thert^fon', for onee at least, I had the courage of 
my eonvielions and verified the fact. 

A great many intelligent persons tolerate or 
eru’onnige onr fak<' natimil history on the grouml 
that llu'y find it ('idfuMuining, and that it interests 
tlie selioohebildren in the wild life alnnit tliem. 
Is llu‘ Indh, lluni, wilhemi value for its own sake? 
What would these good people think of a United 
SlHl(‘s school history that look the same liberties 
with fuels that certain of our nature writers do: 
that, for instaiu’e, made Washington hik<' his army 
ovt'r the Delaware in lialloons, or in sleighs on the 
solid ie(' with hands playing; or that made Lincoln 
a vi('lim of the Kvil Eye; or that parlraycnl his 
slaytT OH a sidhsaeritieing hero; or that represented 
tiu' little Monitor that eventful day on Hamilton 
Hoads as diving un(h‘r the Merrimac and tossing 
it ashore on its beak ? 



mtk the facts of our naliiral hislf)ry. 1110 young 
reader finds it onierlaining, no doubt* but is llu.s 
sufficient justification ? 

Again, I am told that the extravagant storb's of 
our wild life arc or may be true fnun tlu' writ<'r\s 
point of view. One of our publishing liou.st\s once 
took me to task for criticising tlu* slatcmu'nls of one 
of its authors by charging lliat I had not consid- 
ered his point of view. The fact is, I had consi(l(*r(Hl 
it too well; his jioinl of view was that of the man 
who tells what is not so. As if then' could be more 
dian one legitimate point of view in natural histoiy 
observation “ the point of view of fact! 

There is a great deal of loose thinking upon this 
subject in Uio public mind. 

An editorial writer in a New England new.spaper, 
defending this school of writers, says:™ 

** Their point of view is that of llu* great oul-of- 
doors, and comes from loving sympathy with the 
life they study, and is as different fnun Unit of the 
sportsman and the laboratory zoologist as a note- 
book differs from a rifle or a mieroscope/' 

Now how the point of view of the ** great out-of- 
doors” can differ from the point of view of the little 
indoors in regard to matters of fac’t is hanl to s('e. 
A man who watches the ways of an animal in tlu' 
wilderness, or from the mountnirido[), is bound liy 
the same laws of truthfulness as Uie man who sees 
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it through his study window. What the writer 
means is doubtless that the spirit in which the lit- 
erary naturalist — the man who goes to the fields 
and woods for material for literature — treats the 
facts of natural history differs from the spirit in 
which the man of pure science treats his. Undoubt- 
edly, but the two alike deal with facts, though with 
facts of a different order. 

The scientist, the artist, the nature-lover, and the 
like, all look for and find different things in nature, 
yet there is no contradiction between the different 
things they find. The truth of one is not the false- 
hood of another. The field naturalist is interested in 
the live animal, the laboratory zoologist in the mea- 
suring and dissecting of the dead carcass. What 
interests one is of little or no interest to the other. 
So with the field botanist as compared with the mere 
herbalist. Both are seekers for the truth, but for a 
different kind of truth. One seeks that kind of truth 
that appeals to his emotion and to his imagina- 
tion; the other that kind of truth — truth of struc- 
ture, relation of parts, family ties — that appeals 
to his scientific faculties. Does this fact, therefore, 
give the nature faker warrant to exaggerate or to 
falsify the things he sees in the fields and woods ? 
Let him make the most of what he sees, embellish 
it, amplify it, twirl it on the point of his pen like 
a juggler, but let him beware of adding to it ; let 
him be sure he sees accurately. Let him beware 
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It is one tiling to work your or silver up into 
sparkling oruaTuenlH, and (|uile anotlu^r lo tuami- 
facturc an itnilaLioii gold or siIvct, and lliis is what 
the nature fakers do. 'Their nalural history is for 
tlie most part a sham, a eounU'rhul. No oiu' ([uarreLs 
with them because llu'y an* not sei(‘nti(i(*, or l)eeause 
they deal in somelhing more than dry Taels; tlic 
ground of quarrel is that they (h> not starl with 
facts, that they grossly and absurdly Tuisrepresent 
tlic wild lives they claim lo portray. 

A Wiseonsin editor, wriling upon this subject, 
shoots wide of the mark in the sanu* way as do<\s the 
New England editor. ** ICnowledgi* born of .scientific 
curio.sity,” he says, “has nothing in eommon with 
the study of annual individuality which llu* ‘nature 
fakers" have fostered and to whi(‘h the public ha.s 
proved responsive. TIktc i.s all llu* diir(*r(*n(*(' in 
the world between being inlenssted in the length of 
an anirnars skull and being intc'resled in I In* same 
animal’s ways and personality/* ''rriu* enough* but 
this is quite beside the mark. Tlu* piiint at issue is 
a question of accurate seeing and n'porling. 'Hk* 
man who is reporting upon an aniinar.s ways and 
personality is bound by the same* obligations of 
truthfulness as the man who is oeenpied with the 
measurements of its skull, by all mean.s let the 
lileraiy naturalist give us trails inst(*ad (jf rru*asure- 
ments. This he is bound lo do, and the belter 
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fu* <I()c\s il, lli(' I)(‘IUt W(' shall like him. Wo can fijol 
our slalislics olsinvhoro. From him wo waul pic- 
tures, aclion, iucuhnil, and the portrait of the living 
anitual. But wo want it all truthfully done. The 
life hislory of any of our wild creatures, the daily 
and hourly course of its life, all its trails and pe- 
culiarities, all its adventures and ways of getting 
on in tlie world, an' of k(‘(‘n inlerosl to (‘very nature 
student, but if IhCwSC' things arc inisn'prcscated, 
what llu'n ? 'Idicn' are readers, I b('licvc, who say 
they don't <‘are wlu'lher the tiling is true or not; 
at any rate it is interesting, and that is enough. 
What (‘an oiu^ say to sucdi readers ? Only that they 
should not eoinplairi if tluy arc' ntuck with paste 
diamonds, or pinehbeek gold, or sluxldy doth, or 
eounterfeit bills. 

The I ruth of animal life is rnorc' inteirsling tlian 
any fielion about it. dan there be any doubt, for 
inslaiUMN lliat if one knew just how the fur semis 
/iml Ibeir way back from tiu' vast wildenu'ss of the 
Ihu'itie Oec'an, where llu're is, apfmnmlly, nothing 
for the (‘ye, or the ear, or the nos(' to st'ize upon in 
guiding Ihem, to tlie little island in Bering Sem lluU 
is ih<‘ir bnx'ding haunt in spring --c'an then^ be 
any doubt, I say, that such knowh'dge would be 
vastly more interesting than anything our natimil 
history roinaneers could invent about it? But it is 
the way of our rotnamnTs to draw upon their in- 
vention when tlieir obscTvation fails them. Thus 



one of ihoin lolls how Iho sulinon gel up Iho li 
falls that they meet with in the rivers they asci 
in spring — it is by easy stages; they ix'st uj 
shelves or upon niches in the rooks behind the c 
tain of water, and lea[) from theses upwanl throi 
tlie pouring current till the top is gained ; and 
tells it as if he knew it to be a fact, when, in tn 
it is a fiction. 

Then this so-called individuality of the aniir 
is enormously exaggerated by tlie nalurt' fak( 
The difference between two individuals of the ss 
species in a wild state is but a mnall mailer. W 
is true of one is praelieally true of all the ollr 
They are all subject to the same conditions, i 
the life problems are essentially the same with ea 
hence their variations arc but slight, while in 
case of man tlie variations are enormous. One cl 
is born a genius and another is born a dunce. '\ 
mass of mankind would still he sunk in barhnr 
had it not been for the few superior minds bon 
every age and country, who have lifleil the sta 
ard of living and thinking to a higher plane. I 
only when the lower animals are brought in coni 
with man and subjected to artificial conditions t 
wide diversity of character and disfiosition appi 
among them. Then we have on the fann the bu 
ing horse, tlie intractable ox, the uimdy cow, a 
in the circus, the trained lion or tiger or eleph 
that suddenly “goes bad , ’ In domestication 


diiriToiU’C iji llie disposiLioa of Hciuirrols, foxes, 
coons, and oilier animals comes out, l)ut in the wild 
slate their habits and traits arc practically all the 
same. A fox huntcT who knows his territory well 
will point out to you tlu^ course all foxes when pur- 
siK'd by the hounds an^ viu'y liktdy to take, genera- 
tion after generation; llie (‘onformation of the land 
delernuuing the <nurvsc\ Rarely does the fox run 
wild and upsi't tlu* euleiilations of the hunter. But 
the dilhuH'iiet's Ix^lween Ihe behavior of hunted 
animals under like conditions is not, I think, an 
evi(leni‘e of original traits and dispositions in the 
hunli'd. Om* grii^.zly, or one moose, or one wild 
l)oar will ehargt' you when wounded, and another 
will rim away. Ho will one sti(‘k of dynamite ex- 
plode in the handling wliile others mnain inert; so 
will one swarm of bet‘s be ugly to-day and docile 
to-morrow. Hliglit differtmccs in external condi- 
tions, no doubt, dt'ti'rmine the result in each ease. 

I s('e the herring gulls flying up the river aliove 
the flouting ice, as I write. Now all those gulls may 
not b(‘ absolutely alike to the last feather, but they 
an^ us nearly alikt* in eharaeder m iht' fragments of 
floating ice alike* in character, I would not darc^ 
aflinn any trait or cbara(*leristie of one that I would 
not afUnn of all the others. And the seore or more 
of crows perc‘h(Hl upon the i(*t* Inmeath them— what 
one of those crow.s will do in its wild state, each and 
every other crow will or may do. There are no 



gemuses or neroes umoiig menu xieacc' waen c 
nature fakers elaiui thal Uiey study individuals a 
not species, they need watching. them expl 
the individual certainly, hut let them he eaulio 
how they claim cxcej)lioual trails or inlelligiu 
for it. 

IjOt me return to the editors. One of our nu 
influential weekly journals, \n defending the nalu 
fakers against the aUm*k of President Uoosevc 
makes this statement: — 

“We quilo agree that lielion ought not to 
palmed oil on sehoohchildren as fael; hut we 
not agree with what is implied, lliut imaginali 
may not he used in interpreting and narrating fuc 
Men see through their teru|H*rame!ds; the imugii 
live man sees Lhrouglu his imaginalitm, and he 
telling the truth if he lells wdiat lu* s<*t*s ns lu' sees 
Mr. Froude, who had a vivid hislorieal imaginalic 
was bitterly condemned hy Mr. Fnaumm, wlto h 
none; hut Mr. Fronde's hislory is not <mly inU^e 
ing, while Mr. Freeman's is dull, hut very emim 
authorities regard him as the better historian of I 
two.'’ 

Behold what confusion of thought tlu're is in tl 
paragraph. The writer confounds the interp 
lation of facts with the ohsorvaiiou of facts; 
confounds the world of ideas with the vvorhl 
concrete experiences ; he confounds the hi.storian 
human annals with the eye-witness of daily event.H 
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thc^ Iiv(\s of our wild (Toaturos. NoiLlicr Fronde nor 
FnM'itiau wrol(‘ from oh.servulioii or expori(*iic'c\ as 
our nnlure fakc'r.s daiiri to, but from Ihe study of 
past uu'u and (‘vcmiIh as recorded by others. Tlu‘y 
were iul<'rpr('rm|>; the records, and lluur tempera- 
nunilH anil imaginations greatly niodiiied the results. 
But other things being e(|ual, would we not j^reiVr 
the hislorian who k('pt closest to the n'cord, to the 
actual facts, of llie case? dVulhfuluess is a merit, 
imagination is a nu'ril, and neitluT ca.n lake the 
])lace of the olh(*r. AVhen the two are combined, we 
get the b(*Hl rcvsults. 

MVnth in natural history is much easier to reach 
than truth in civil history. Civil history is vastly 
more comph'X. Morcov(»r, it is of the past in a sense 
that llu‘ ollu‘r is not, ami the writers of it are rarely 
lh(‘ (*y<' \vilncHS(»s of the (U'c'uls they dt'seribe; wln’k‘ 
natural hislorv is being daily and hourly (auuded all 
around ns, and varit's but liltl(» from yc^ar to year. 
A truthful nctMuml of tin* life history of one animal 
hohls Hubslanlinlly (’orrts'l for all the rest of that 
spec'ies in ditTcrcnl jdaces and limes. ''Fhe animal is 
a part of its (mvircmmenl, and has no independent 
history in the sense that a man has. 

Certainly “ Ihc' imaginalhin may he used in inter- 
prelitig ami narrating facts — must be used, if 
anything of literary value is to he the ouleoine. But 
it is om‘ thing to tread ytair faets with imagination 
and ([uile amdher to imagine your facia, So long 



as tlic natural hislorlaii or iJic human hisloriar 
sound upon his fads, we know wIutc w(‘ sta 
But the faker is a faker heeause he disix'^ards 
facts. Froiule uses more imagination in deal 
with his material than Freeman did, hen(*(‘ he 
much greater charm and pow(*r of style. It is o 
when he disregards the fad, or takes unwarran 
liberties with it, that Freeman ean justly erilidse h 

There has been no sueli lumimm.s inh'rpndcu 
the facts of natural history as Darwiii; he r* 
their meaning as no one else had (*vtT ht‘fore do 
His reason and his imagination went hand in ha 
But was there ever a mind more* loyal to the ok 
truth? Every man who brought him a fai’l brou 
him material for the edifice he was so inttmt U| 
building” an edifice which the human mirnl si 
his day is dwelling in witli more and mort^ (*onU 
ment. 

It is in the interpretation of natural facts t 
phenomena that lempcram(‘iit, imaginalion, et 
tional sensibility, come in play. In all subjecM 
fields — in religion, polities, art, (ihilosopliy — < 
man’s trutli may be another man’s falsc'hood, 1 
in the actual concrete world of oh.Hc»rvalion t\ 
experience, if we all see corre(dl)% we shall all 
alike. Blue is blue and red is red, and our (*ol 
blindness does not alter the fad. In emotional n 
imaginative fields a man may be ** telling tlu* tn 
if he tells what he sees as he sees it,” Imt in the il 


of actual ohscmilion ho is t(‘llin^ tho triilli only 
when he lolls the Ihinj:^; as it really is, roporLs the 
hubils and behavior of the animals as they really 
an^. Wliat do we nu^an by powers of observation 
but the pow('r to see the tiling as it is — to see the 
truth? An opuhuil imagination cannot make up 
for f<*eble powers of observation, llic clfoet the 
fact ohservc'd has upon you, what you make of it, 
what it signifies to you — that is anotlier matter. 
lI(Te inlerprelalion comes iu, and on Uiis line you 
Imve the field all to yoursdf. I may think your 
inlerprelalion absurd, but I shall not (jueslion your 
V('vaeity or hoiu'sty of purpose. We are very likely 
to differ in taste, in opinions about this and that, 
in religion, polities, art, but we must agree upon 
fac’ls. IJnk'SH then' is some ehanee that men can 
see and r(*porl ac*(*urately, wliat bet‘()m(\s of Uie 
value of human l(\slimony lus given by eye-witnesses 
on the witness stand? I'hings do fall out so and 
so, or tlu^y fall out otherwise; it is not a mailer of 
imagination or of ternpemment in the beholder, 
but a mailer of uceurate seeing. In gelling at the 
value of a man’s lestitnony we may have to Uike 
into account his excitable or his [)hl<'gmatie tem- 
pemment and llie seductive power of his imagina- 
tion, and eliniinate tliem as so much dross in a 
metal. Kye-wilnesses generally differ; we must 
riH'oneile the differenecH and sift out the faets. 

The animahBlory writers, such as Mr, Roberta 



and Mr. Scion, aim lo givt* llic oluirm of url aiul 
litmvluro lo their milunil-lii.slorv lores .so lo worlv 
up Ihcir facts iliul they apiK'uI lo our emolion luul 
imugiiuiliou. '^riiis is Icgiliiualc aiul a hi^h culling 
provided they do not Iransj^TcsH l!u» ruk' I luivt:? 
been laying down, which Mr, IU>Iht1.s (Uk\s wheix 
ho ro[)rcscnLs the skunk as u<lv(U’lising his cenir.sc’! 
through the woods to all ollu'r crcalun'.s by hi.st 
cluiradcri.slic odor, since the skunk cuiils lliat odon 
only when allaeketl, uud is al all o(lu‘r limc.s rm 
odorless as a sepiirrel; or when lu* says llu* fox is* 
too cunning lo raid the poultry yard near ihs owix 
door, hut will go far off for its plunder. I wish llu^ 
pair of foxes lhal had llieir dm vvilhin easy ride- 
shot of our furnihousc* Ihe juisl senseai Imcl at’lt'tl 
upon this ])oliey. We should have reared uuirc^ 
ehiekenj^, and one of Ihe foxes would nol have uu't 
his death in a eluirge of shot as lu' <lid while* lu** 
was eliasing a hen through Ihe currant patch in 
broad daylight. 

The principal aim of tlie leaeherof nutim* study 
in ihe schools should he lo ludp llu* ehiltlrc'U io 
see straight, to develop and sharpen tlieir pow(*r.*4 
of observation, and lo give them rational views of 
animal menlality. 

When one of our nature writers, whose* inelhod.s 
have been much erilieised, says in the inlroduelion 
to one of his hooks on animal life lhal he wo\dcl 
“make nature study more vital and aUni 4 ’Uve bv 



levelling a vasL reaim oi nacure outsiae me realm 
of science,” is not one set to puzzling one’s brain 
as to how there can be any legitimate nature study 
that will carry one beyond the realm of science? 
Is there any subject-matter in the books thus pre- 
faced that science cannot deal with ? And why does 
the author aver with such emphasis that his facts 
are all true and verifiable ? — just the test that 
science demands. If it is all true and sound natural 
history, what puts it outside the realm of science ? 
If it is not true and real, why call it nature study? 
Why not call it the gentle art of bearing false wit- 
ness against the animals ? But this realm of nature 
outside the realm of science — the realm of the 
occult — is not open to observation, and is therefore 
rot a subject for nature study. The realm of science 
embraces the whole visible, tangible, and intangible 
universe. Is not that field enough for nature study ? 
Can there be any other field ? What lies outside of 
this is mere matter of speculation. 

The works of the writer referred to are outside 
the realm of science only as every exaggeration and 
falsification is outside that realm, or as Alice in 
Wonderland and Jack and his beanstalk are out- 
side. Such a course may make nature study more 
attractive to certain credulous minds, but it can 
hardly make it more vital, or add to our knowledge 
of the world and its denizens by which we are 
surrounded. 
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To see accurately and complc'tely is a JK)^^ 
given to few ; hence ilie observations of the major: 
of people are of no sc'ientifie value \vl\aU'ver. () 
spring I was interested in the qiu'slion as to he 
the crow picjlcs up a dead fish or other food from i 
surface of the water ™ with its feet or its bill. () 
would naturally say with its hill, of (‘ourse, as 
except the rapac'ioiKS birds hold and carry things 
their beaks. But one of our youngc'r nature wril< 
made the crow carry food for its young in its ehiv 
and a teac'hcr of scoology in a Wesl(‘rn acwhu 
wrote that ho had seen a crow pic‘k up a chnul fi 
from a pond and carry it (ushorc with its feet, 
wrote and eross-queslioncd the teaeluT a Hit: 
among other things,! asked him if he had the poi 
in question in mind when lie saw the crow pi 
up the fish. As I never rc'ceived an answer, I eo 
eluded that tliis witness broke down on the eroi 
examination. 

I put the question to fishermen on the river : H 
they ever seen a crow pick up anything from t 
surface of the water? Oh, yes, lots of iirnes. T 
he seize tlie object with his feet or his beak ? Th 
would pause and think, and then some would rep 
** Indeed, I can't say; T did not notice.** One m 
said emphatically, *‘With his feet;** another w 
quite as sure it was done with the bill. 
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kingfisher lives upon fish, and he always seizes theta 
with his beak and swallows them head foremost. 

Any testimony the value of which depends upon 
accuracy in seeing needs to be well sifted, so few 
persons see straight and see whole. They see a part, 
and then guess or fancy the rest. I have read that 
the Scotch fishermen will tell you that the loon 
carries its egg under its wing till it hatches. One 
would say they are in a position to know; their 
occupations bring them often into the haunts of 
the loon; yet the notion is entirely erroneous. The 
loon builds a nest and incubates its eggs upon the 
ground as surely as does the goose or duck. 

Not till the mind is purged of dread, superstition, 
and all notions of a partnership between the visible 
and the occult will the eye see straight. The mind 
that is athirst for the marvelous and the mysterious 
will rarely see straight. The mind that believes the 
wild creatures are half human, that they plot and 
plan and reason as men do, will not see straight,, 
or report the facts without addition or diminution- 
There is plenty that is curious and inexplicable in 
nature, things that astonish or baffle us, but there is 
no ‘Tiocus-pocus,*' nothing that moves on the bor- 
der-land between the known and the unknown, or 
that justifies the curious superstitions of the past. 
Things of the twilight are more elusive and difficult 
of verification than things of the noon, but they are 



1 was remmaea oi tins lately on nearing me twi- 
light flight song of the woodcock — one of the most 
curious and tantalizing yet interesting bird songs 
we have. I fancy that the persons who hear and 
recognize it in the April or May twilight are few and 
far between. I myself have heard it only on three 
occasions — one season in late March, one season 
in April, and the last time in the middle of May. It 
is a voice of ecstatic song coming down from the 
upper air and through the mist and the darkness — 
the spirit of the swamp and the marsh climbing 
heavenward and pouring out its joy in a wild burst 
of lyric melody; a haunter of the muck and a prober 
of the mud suddenly transformed into a bird that 
soars and circles and warbles like a lark hidden or 
half hidden in the depths of the twilight sky. The 
passion of the spring has few more pleasing exem- 
plars. The madness of the season, the abandon of 
the mating instinct, is in every move and note. 
Ordinarily the woodcock is a very dull, stupid bird, 
with a look almost idiotic, and is seldom seen except 
by the sportsman or the traniper along marshy 
brooks. But for a brief season in his life he is an 
inspired creature, a winged song that baffles the eye 
and thrills the ear from the mystic regions of the 
upper air. 

When I last heard it, I was with a companion, 
and our attention was arrested, as we were skirting 
the edge of a sloping, rather marshy, bowlder-strewn 
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field, by the “zeep,” ‘‘zeop,” which the bird nil 
on the ground, preliminary to ils larkdikc* fli^ 
We paused and listened. Tlie light of day was i 
failing; a faint murmur went u]) from llie fi( 
below us that defined itself now and Ihen in llu^ go 
night song of some bird. Now it was the lullabj 
the song sparrow or Iho swamp s[)arrow. Once 
tender, ringing, infantile voice of the bush s])arT 
stood out vividly for a moment on that gn^at ba 
ground of silence. Zeep,” “ ze(*p,” (*am(' out of 
dimness six or eight rods away. Presently lh(*r(‘ \ 
a faint, rapid whistling of wings, and my coni] am 
said: “There, he is up.” The ear could trace 
flight, but not the eye. In less than a minuU' 
straining ear failed to ealch any sound, and we kn 
he had reached his climax and was circling. ( )nee 
distinctly saw him whirling far above' us. Hmn 
was lost in Llic obseurily, and in a few sc'conds Ih 
rained down upon us the note's of his ecstalic' s( 
— a novel kind of Imrried, chirping, smacking w 
blc. It was very brief, and when it ceased, kn 
tlie bird was (Iroj)ping plummet-like io the ear 
In half a minulo or loss Iiis “zeep,” “zeep,” cu 
up again from the ground. In two or three miuu 
he repeated his flight and song, and thus kepi it 
during the lialWiour or more that we rc'mairu'd 
listen : now a harsh plaint out of the obscurity uj 
tlie ground; then a jubilant strain from out I 


domcwiicre wuum eansnoi, ana we wonaercd just 
how much interest she took in tlie performance. 
Was it all for her benefit, or inspired by her pre- 
sence? I think, rather, it was inspired by the May 
night, by the springing grass, by the unfolding leaves, 
by the ai)plc bloom, by the passion of joy and love 
that ihrilLs through nature at this season* An hour 
or two before, we had scum llie bobolinks in the 
meadow beating (lie air with the same excited wing 
and overfiowing with the same ecstasy of song, but 
their demure, retiring, and inditreiYnt mates were 
nowhere to be seem It would seem as if the male 
bird sang, not to win liis mate, but to celebrate the 
winning, to invoke the young who are not yet born, 
and to express the joy of love which is at Uxe heart 
of nature. 

When I rc'ached home, I wont over the fourteen 
volumes of I'hon'aii’s Jounial to see if he had 
made any record of liaving heard the “woodeotde’s 
evening liyrnn,** as EiiKMvson (‘alls it. lie had not. 
Evidently he never heanl it, which is the more sur- 
prising as he was abroad in the fields and marslies 
and woods at almost all liours in the twenty-four 
and in all sc'asons and weailiers, making it tlic busi- 
ness of his life to see and ix^cord what was going on 
in nature. 

Tlioreau’s eye was much more reliable than his 
ear. lie saw straight, but did not always hear 
straight. For Instance, he seems always to have 



confounded the song of the hermit thrush with that 
of the wood thrush. He records having heard the 
latter even in April, but never the former. In the 
Maine woods and on Monadnock it is always the 
wood thrush which he hears, and never the hermit. 

But if Thoreau’s ear was sometimes at fault, I 
do not recall that his eye ever was, while his mind 
was always honest. He had an instinct for the truth, 
and while we may admit that the truth he was in 
quest of in nature was not always scientific truth, or 
the truth of natural history, but was often the truth 
of the poet and the mystic, yet he was very careful 
about his facts; he liked to be able to make an 
exact statement, to clinch his observations by going 
again and again to the spot. He never taxes your 
credulity. He had never been bitten by the mad 
dog of sensationalism that has bitten certain of our 
later nature writers. 

Thoreau made no effort to humanize the animals. 
What he aimed mainly to do was to invest his ac- 
count of them with hterary charm, not by imputing 
to them impossible things, but by describing them 
in a way impossible to a less poetic nature. The 
novel and the surprising are not in the act of the 
bird or beast itself, but in Thoreau’s way of telling 
what it did. To draw upon your imagination for 
your facts is one thing; to draw upon your imagi- 
nation in describing what you see is quite another. 
The new school of nature writers will afford many 
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siiinph's of l]i(‘ former method; read Idioreairs de- 
.serl])lion of llu* wood thrush's song or the bobolink's 
song, or liis aeeounl of wild apples, or of his life 
at Wald(‘n Ihind, or almost any other hit of his writ- 
ing, for a sample of the latter. In his best work he 
nst\s languag(' in the iinaginalive way of the ]>oct. 

I/d<u’atnr(' nn<l seicuiee do not ditlVr in matters 
of fuel, Imt in spirit and method. ^I'liere is no live 
literature without a play of jx'rsonality, and there is 
no exa(*t seieiu’e without the eh^ir, white light of the 
understanding. What we want, and have a right 
to exp(‘et, of llu' literary naturalist is that his state- 
ment shall have both triitli and eharm, hut we do 
not want tlu' eharm at the expense of the truth. I 
may inv<‘.sl Iht' eommomssl fact I ohs(‘rve in tlie fields 
or by the roadsidt* with the air of romunee, if I can, 
but I am not to put the romance in plaee of the fact 
If you romaiu’e about llie animals, you must do so 
une(|uivo('aUy, as Kipling does and as /Ksop did; 
the Helion mnsl d(x‘lare itself at onee, or the work is 
vicious, d'o mak(' literatim' out of natural hisloiy 
observation is not to jierviTt or distort the facts, 
or to draw tlie hmg how at all; it is to .see the facts 
in llu'ir true relations and proiiortions and with 
honest emotion. 

I'nitli of seeing and truth of fettling are (he main 
rtvjuisite; add tnith of slyle, and the thing is done. 
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HUMAN TRAITS IN THE ANIMATES 

rilHAT there Ih a deal of human nature in the 
X. lower nniituils in a very obviouH fact; or we 
may turn the proposition around and say, with 
e(|ual truth, that there is a deal of animal nature in 
UH humans. If man is of animal origin, as we arc 
now all (‘oming to believe, how could this bo other- 
wise? We are all made of one hIuIT, the functions 
of our bodies are practic^ally the same, and the 
workirigH of our iriHlincts and our emotional and 
involuntary iiaiures are in many ways identical. 
T am not now thinking of any part or lot which the 
lower orders may have in our intellectual or moral 
life, a point tipon wliich, as my reader may know, I 
diverge from the popular eoncei)tion of these mat- 
ters, but of the extent in whicli they share with us 
the ground or basemenl story of the house of life 
— eertain fundamental traits, instincts, and blind 
gropings. 

Man is a bundle of instincts, impulses, predi- 
lections, race and family affinities, and antago- 
nisms, supplemented by the gift of reason — a gift 
of which he sometimes makes use. The animal is 



The animal has sensation, perception, and pow( 
of association, and these suffice it. Man has ser 
sation, perception, memory, comparison, ideality 
judgment and the like, which suffice him. 

There can be no dispute, I suppose, as to certai 
emotions and impulses being exclusively humai 
such as awe, veneration, humility, reverence, sell 
sacrifice, shame, modesty, and many others that ai 
characteristic of what we call our moral natur( 
Then there are certain others that we share with on 
dumb neighbors — curiosity, jealousy, joy, angei 
sex love, the maternal and paternal instinct, the in 
stinct of fear, of self-preservation, and so forth. 

There is at least one instinct or faculty that th 
animals have far more fully developed than w 
have — the homing instinct, which seems to imp] 
a sense of direction that we have not. We have los 
it because we have other faculties to take its place 
just as we have lost that acute sense of smell tha 
is so marvelously developed in many of the foui 
footed creatures. It has long been a contention c 
mine that the animals all possess the knowledg 
and intelligence which is necessary to their seli 
preservation and the perpetuity of the species, an< 
tliat is about all. This homing instinct seems to b 
one of the special powers that the animals canno 
get along without. If the solitary wasp, for instance 
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communicate without words, or signs, or signals 
There are many things in animal life, such as the 
precise concert of action among flocks of birds and 
fishes and insects, and, at times, the unity of im- 
pulse among land animals, that give support to the 
notion that the wild creatures in some way come to 
share one another’s mental or emotional states to a 
degree and in a way that we know little or nothing of. 
It seems important to their well-being that they 
should have such a gift — something to make good 
to them the want of language and mental concepts, 
and insure unity of action in the tribe. Their sea- 
sonal migrations from one part of the country to 
another are no doubt the promptings of an inborn 
instinct called into action in all by the recurrence of 
the same outward conditions ; but the movements 
of the flock or the school seem to imply a common 
impulse that is awakened on the instant in each 
member of the flock. The animals have no systems 
or methods in the sense that we have, but like con- 
ditions with them always awaken like impulses, and 
unity of action is reached without outward com- 
munication. 

The lower animals seem to have certain of our foi- 
bles, and antagonisms, and unreasoning petulancies. 


It * Uiice the bear lost his grip and rolled over dur- 
ing the course of some movement, and this made 
him angry and he struck the carcass a savage 
whack, just as a pettish child will strike a table 
against which it has knocked itself.” Who does 
not recognize that trait in himself : the disposition 
to vent one’s anger upon inanimate things — upon 
his hat, for instance, when the wind snatches it off 
his head and drops it in the mud or leads him a 
chase for it across the street; or upon the stick that 
tripped him up, or the beam against which he 
bumped his head ? We do not all carry our anger 
so far as did a little three-year-old maiden I heard 
of, who, on tripping over the rockers of her chair, 
promptly picked herself up, and carrying the chair 
to a closet, pushed it in and spitefully shut the 
door on it, leaving it alone in the dark to repent its 
wrong-doing. 

Our blind, unreasoning animal anger is excited 
by whatever opposes or balHes us. Of course, when 
we yield to the anger, we do not act as reasonable 
beings, but as the unreasoning animals. It is hard 
for one to control this feeling when the opposi- 
tion comes from some living creature, as a balky 
horse or a kicking cow, or a pig that will not be 
driven through the open gate. When I was a boy, I 
once saw one of my uncles kick a hive of bees off 
the stand and halfway across the yard, because the 
bees stung him when he was about to take them 
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up.” I confess to a fair sliaro of tliis petulant, un- 
reasoning animal or human trait, whieliever it may 
be, myself. It is difficult for me to refrain from juni))- 
ing upon my hat when, in my pursuit of it across 
the vStrcct, it has escaped me two or three times just 
as I was about to i)ut my hand upon it, and as for 
a balky horse or a kicking cow, I never could trust 
myself to deal reasonably with them. Follow this 
feeling back a few thousand years, and we reach the 
time when our forbears looked in)on all the forces 
in nature as in league against them. The anger of 
the gods as shown in storms and winds and pesti- 
lence and defeat is a phase of the same feeling. A 
wild animal caught in a steel trap vents its wrath 
upon the bushes and sticks and trees and rocks 
within its reach. Something is to blame, something 
baffles it and gives it pain, and its teeth and claws 
seek every near object. Of course it is a blind 
manifestation of the instinct of s(‘lf-defens(\ just 
as was my uncle’s a(‘t when he kicked over his Ix'e- 
hive, or as is the angler’s imj)atience when his lino 
gels tangled and his hook gets fast. If I ho (k)lorado 
bear caught his fisli with a hook and line, l)ow many 
times would he lose his Icmjx'r during the day! 

I do not think many animals show their kinship 
to us l)y exhibiting tlie trait I am Iuto discussing. 
Probably l)irdH <1(> not show it at n.ll. I hHV(» s(‘cn a 
nest-building robin baflhxl and d(‘lay(Mh day aflt'r 
day. by the wind that sw('pt away Uio straws and 



rubbish she (‘arrii'd lo tlu‘ iop of a liinIxT under ix.y 
}>orcli. JhiL she did not seem to lose lier temper. 
She did not s[)il(‘fully ix'daim the straws and slrini^s 
that would ])ersisl in falling to the poreli lloors, 
but elu‘<'rfully w(*nl away in search of more. Ho I 
have s<*eii a wood (Inrush lime after time carrying 
tlie same piece of paptu* lo a branch from which the 
bret^ise dislodg<*<l iU wilhouL any evidence of irnpa- 
li(‘nee. 1 1 is Irue that wlum a string or a horseliair 
which a bird is carrying lo its nest g(ds cauglit in 
a brunch, the bird lugs at il again and again lo free 
it from enlanglemenU but I have never seen any 
evidence of impatience or spile against branch or 
string, as would be pr(‘lly sure lo be the ease did 
my siring show such a spirit of pervcTsily. Why 
your dog l)iles the sloue which ycni roll f(W him 
when he has found it, or gtuiws the slick you throw, 
is not <|uile (»leai\ unh‘ss it be from the iuslinet of 
his priinilivc' aneeslors lo bih^ and kill the game 
run down in the c‘has(*. Or is the dog trying lo pun- 
ish lh<' stick or slone b<H*ause il will not roll or fly 
for him? 'riK* dog is often ejuiek lo r<*sent a kick, 
be it from man or In^asl, but I have never known 
him to show angcT at Iht^ door that slammed to 
and hit him. Probably, if the door hehl him l)y his 
taH or his Hmb, it would (juit’kly remve the imprint 
of his l<*elh. 

In n‘ading Postoek on the “'IVaining of Wild 
A.uimttls,'’ my utleatiua was arrested by the remark 



suffer from stage fright/^ like ordinary mortals, but 
that “ once thoroughly accustomed to the stage, they 
seem to find in it a sort of intoxication well known 
to a species higher in the order of nature;” and 
furthermore, that ‘"nearly all trainers assert that 
animals are affected by the attitude of an audience, 
that they are stimulated by the applause of an en- 
thusiastic house, and perform indifferently before a 
cold audience.” If all this is not mere fancy, but is 
really a fact capable of verification, it shows another 
human trait in animals that one would not expect 
to find there. Bears seem to show more human 
nature than most other animals. Bostock says that 
they evidently love to show off before an audience : 
“The conceit and good opinion of themselves, 
which some performing bears have, is absolutely 
ridiculous.” A trainer once trained a young bear 
to climb a ladder and set free the American flag, 
and so proud did the bear become of his accom- 
plishment, that whenever any one was looking on he 
would go through the whole performance by him- 
self, “evidently simply for the pleasure of doing it.” 
Of course there is room for much fancy here on the 
part of the spectator, but bears are in so many ways 
— in their play, in their boxing, in their walking — 
such grotesque parodies of man, that one is induced 
to accept the trainer’s statements as containing a 
measure of truth. 
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The preeininont danger of the animal trainer 
eome« under llie same conditions tliat it would 
probably c‘ome lo luni were he a trainer of wild men, 
to wit, when he stumbles or falls. In such a case^ 
the lion or tiger is v(*ry apt to spring upon him. 
These beasts seem lo know that a man is less for- 
midable when down than when standing; wlien 
))ronc u])on the grouiub his power has departed. 
They also, like the human savage, often seize the 
()j)portuuilj/ for a,n attack upon liim when his back 
is turned. A l)old, lhreal('ning front cows an animal 
as it cows a man. ''Plu' li^ast sign of fear or of hesi- 
tation on the part of the trainer, and he is in danger, 
Solf-conlidenee, self-(‘onlrol, an aiUhoritative man- 
ner, count for just as miu’li in our dealing with the 
animals as with men. How a bold, unliesitaiing 
manner will carry you through a pack of threaten- 
ing dogs, while timidily or parleying enda,ngers your 
calves! Act as though you were the rightful master 
of the place and liad come to give orders, and the 
most thn^atening watch-dog gives way. Flee from 
a mad bull, a cross dog, a butting slice]), and your 
danger is vastly inereascsl. Even an insolent rooster 
or a bellicose gander will strike you then. I have 
found that the best Avay to deal with tluj hive bee 
is by a bold and dcHisivc manner. I would cyen 
reeonmumd tlic same' course with yellow-jaekets ; 
ff you are bent on dcnnolishing their nest, do it by 
a sudden bold stroke, and not by timid approaches 


All kinds of bees seem disconccrlcd by a suddcti 
oiislHUp;lil. 

Auolhor hunuin trait that s('(‘nis alniosl universal 
iunong the lower animals is the eoyiu'ss and reluc% 
Innee of the female in her relalions to llu‘ male, Ilcvr 
first impulse is to n^fuse and to fl(‘e. She is nt'ga- 
live as the male is posilive. Amorijj^ Ihe birds there 
is something like regular eouHsIup, lIuTe is rivalry 
and jealousy and hostile collision on ihe part of 
both sexes* With tlie birds, the propa^^ating instinefc 
in the female is evidently not subjcs-t to the same 
law of iTciirrin^ inlcTvals that it is ainorifi; mammals, 
lienee the female must be slimulultsl and won by 
the male, lie addresses liimself to Iut in a way that 
is cpiite ex(‘epli(>nah if it occurs at all, amt)ng matn- 
mals. Ilis aim seems to l)e to kindle or (juieken her 
sexual and maling impulses. In eas(' of mam- 
mals, these iin])ulses rtnair at et'rlain periods, and 
no (’ourlship on the ])arl of the mah' is noeesHury. 

Just what pari the f);ay plumes ami the extra ap- 
j>euda^es of the males ])Iay in bird courtship I have 
discussed elsewhere. I think it is hi^lily probable 
that the brip^liL colors and ornamental plumes of the 
male react upon him, excite him, and increase Ills 
j)ri(le, his courage, and the impetuosity of his ad- 
<lress. The birtls that dance and perform befon^ the 
females, <luring llu' l)ree(liiig season, stHun to show 
mor(‘ and more (‘Xi’iUummi as the dance proceeds, 
a})parcntly intoxicated by their own ardor. Just 
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what determines the choice of the male and sets him 
in pursuit of a particular female is a question that 
greatly interests me. Does the matter turn upon 
some complementary variation too subtle for us to 
perceive ? The mating of birds certainly seems like 
an act of choice; but just what determines it, how 
shall we find that out ? Behold the sparrows in the 
street, three or four males apparently in a scrim- 
mage with one female, surrounding her and play- 
fully assaulting her, with spread plumage and ani- 
mated chirping and chattering, while she, the centre 
of the group, strikes right and left, in a serious, angrj" 
mood, at her would-be suitors. What does it mean ? 
Or, the robins in the spring, rushing across the lawm 
and forming sudden rough-and-tumble groups with 
a struggling and indignant female in the centre, or 
gleefully screaming, and quickly and apparently 
amicably separating ? In all such cases the hen bird 
alone wears an angry and insulted air. What indig- 
nity has been put upon her I know of nothing in 
human courtship analogous to this tumultuous and 
hilarious pursuit of the females by the cock spar- 
rows and robins. 

The gregarious instinct of birds and mammals 
does not differ essentially, as I see, from the same 
instinct in man, except that in man it is often for 
cooperation or mutual protection, while with the 
lower animals it seems purely social. Many birds 


the summer. Crows, for instance, have their rook- 
eries, where vast numbers congregate to pass the 
winter nights, and they usually keep in bands or 
loose flocks during the winter days. Apparently, 
this clannishness in winter is for social cheer and 
good-fellowship alone. As they roost in naked, 
exposed treetops, they could not, it seems to me, 
j)erceptil)ly shield one another from the cold; while 
it is reasonable to think that the greater scarcity 
of food at this season would naturally cause them 
to scatter. But the centripetal force, so to speak, of 
the soeial instinct, Iriumphs over all else. Many 
species of our birds flock in the fall — the various 
blackbirds, the cedar-birds, the goldfiiu'hes, the 
siskins, the snowbirds, the tree and bank swallows, 
to say nothing of the waterfowl “ some to migrate 
and some to pass the winter here. Tn similar condi- 
tions or similar stress of circnmslaticcs, lunnan 
beings would j)robably act in a simihir way; we 
should migrate in herds, or face some common 
calamily in large aggre^gutes. 

Indeed, tlie social itislinct sc<‘m.s radically (Iu‘ 
same in all forms of animal libs "I'lie loneliiu'ss of 
a domestic animal separated from the herd, the 
homesickness of a dog or a horse when rcmovc<l 
to a strange place, do not sccun to dilh'r very imicli 
from the fec'lings we exp(Ticnc(' uiuh'r Iik(' circu in- 
stances. Allaehment to [ilaccs, ullachuumt to per- 


mate — these feelings seem about the same in kind 
among all creatures. Of course they arc more com- 
plex, far-reaching, and abiding in man than in 
the animals below him, but their genesis seems 
the same. 

Among both birds and four-footed beasts, tlic 
maternal affection is doubtless greater than the 
paternal, and this also is liuman. But how brief 
and fugitive the affection is, compared with the 
same attachment in our own species! — of a few 
weeks’ duration among our common birds, and a 
few months or a year among the mammals, but 
always as long as the well-being of the young re- 
quires it. When they become self-supporting, the 
parental affection ceases. And in a limited sense 
this is tnic in our own case. 

If a bird loses its mate during the breeding sea- 
son, the period of mourning and wailing is very 
brief, usually not more than a day or two. The 
need of rearing a family is urgc'nt, and nature wastes 
no time in unavailing regrets. Just how the be- 
reaved mate makes her or his wants known, I never 
could find out; but it seems there arc ahvays not 
far off some unmated birds of both sexes that arc 
ready to step in and (’ompleto the circle once more. 
Prom sparrows to eagles, this seems to be the 
rule. 

With wliat species, if any, the marriage unions 
last during life, I do not know. Neither do I know 



or songs, or groioscjun uiiucvs, wnuo uio sonousno 
and preoccupation of the fenuihs I douht nc 
would prove an efiVctual warning to any gay L 
thario among her neighbors, if such there happene 
to be, 

I am convinced that birds have a sense of hom 
or something analogous to it, and that they relu) 
year after year to the same localities to nest. T1 
few cases where I have been able to identify ll 
particular sparrow or robin or bluebird conhr 
me in this belief. 

Hermits among the birds or beasts are probab 
very rare, and I doubt if voluntary seclusion ev- 
occXirs. Sometimes an old male, vaiKpushed ar 
in a measure disabled by his younger rivals, iru 
be driven out of the herd or pack and conipelk 
to spend the remainder of his days in comparalii 
solitude. Or an old eagle that has lost its ma 
may spend its days heiieeforlh alone. I'he birds < 
prey, like the animals of prey, and like prowlers an 
bloodsuckers generally, are solitary in their hahit,‘ 

The feeling of hostility towards strangc^rs tin 
all animals manifest in varying degrees, how di 
tinctly we can trace it up through the savage^ rac) 
and through tlie lower orders of our social aggr 
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gates, till it quite fades out in the more highly civ- 
ilized communities! 

Animals experience grief over the loss of their 
young, but not over the death of a member of 
their flock or tribe. Death itself seems to have no 
meaning to them. When a bird seems to mourn 
for its lost mate, its act is j^robably the outcry of 
the breeding instinct which has l)een thwarted. 

Do the l)irds and mammals sympathize with one 
another? When one binl utters a eiy of distress, the 
birds of other sp<H?ies within liearing will hasten 
to the spot and join in Iheeiy — at least in the 
breeding season. I have no proof that they will do 
it at other limes. And I do not call this sympathy, 
but simply the alarm of the j)areTital instinet, which 
at this season is very sensitive. The nlarm-ery of 
many birds will often put four-footed animals on 
the lookout. ''I'he hinguage of distress and alarm 
is a universal hinguage, which all creatures under- 
stand more or less. But I doubt if sympalliy as wo 
know it “the keen appn'ciation of the suffering 
or the misfortune of another, which imidies jiower 
in a measure to put ourselves in that otheris place 
“even in its rudirnentarj*^ form, exists among the 
lower orders. Among the dome.siie fowls, a cry of 
dislresH from one of them usually alams the others: 
a ory from a chicken brings the mother h(*n to the 
rescue; this is the maternal instinet, and the instinct 



Uioir race would perish. A c’erlmn agfinizinl call 
from a member of a lierd of cattle will at once 
bring the other members to tlie s{)C)l» with uplifted 
heads and threatening horns. 'This, again, is the 
instinct of sdf-preservation. This. I say, animals 
must have, but they do not have to have sympathy 
any more than they have to liave veneration, or 
liuniility, or the aesthetic sense. Hut fear™ think 
how imjmrtant this is to them™ blind, unreasoning 
fear, but always alert aad siisiiieious. 

Fear in the human speeies is undoubtedly of 
animal origin. IIow aeute it often is in young ehil- 
dren~the fear of the dark, of llie big, of the 
strange, and of the Unu.sual ! I'lu' first fear I myself 
remember was that of an open door at night leading 
into a dark room. What a horror I ft^lt at iluit mys- 
terious cavernous darkness ! — and this without any 
idea of the danger that might hirk there. The next 
fear I recall was a kind of jianie, when I was prob- 
ably three or four years of iige, at the sight of a hen- 
hawk sailing against the sky above me. I hurriedly 
climbed over the wall and hid behind it. Later, 
when I was ten or twelve years of ag<s my fear took 
a leas animal form ™ a fear of spooks and hob- 
goblins, induced, no doubt, by the f(*arsome super- 
stitions of my elders, Now I am not conscious of 
any physical or superstitious fears, but there is 
plenty of moral cowardice left. My little grand- 
daughter, when two and a half years old, was 



jhllcd wMli terror oi Luo aoa as siie saw it lor the 
first time from llie heac'h. 

Fear s('ems to liave the same ofre(‘t upon both 
man and Ix^ast, causing troinlding of the muscles, 
a ruj)id beating of the heart, a relaxation of the 
s[)liincters, inonienlury weakness, confusion, j)anic, 
/light. It would be interesting to know if the blood 
halves the capillaries in tlu* fac’cs of animals during 
sudden fright, as it does in man, producing paleness. 

''riie ])anie that sometimes seizes a multitude of 
ranmals, resulling iu a stampede, a blind, furious 
rush away from the real or the imaginary danger, 
seems to diller ImL Hllle from that which a.t times 
seizes the human nuiUilude in Iheatre, or (‘ireus, 
or on the fudd of badle. It is a kind of madness, 
augmented and intensified iiy numbers. Hie con- 
tagion of fear works among all cr<'aturc\s, like the 
contagion of joy, or anger, or any other sudden 
iTupulse. ''.riiese things are ** caiehing;*’ an emotional 
state in one man or one animal tends to beget the 
same stale in all other ncar-hy men or animals, 
either through imitation, or through some psychic 
law not well understoocl. Like In^gets like through- 
out nature. Just as our bodily temperature rises in 
a (*rowd, so does that psycdiic state become more 
acute iu which we are liable to sudden enthusiasms 
or panic, fear or animal cruelty. Mohs are guilty 
of things, (‘Specially in the way of violence, tlmt the 
separate memiiers of them would never think of 
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a m(*amies.s and lioggisluiosH that would .shame ll 
individuals cfmiipo.sin^ them. 

It is a question whether or not the lower animii 
ever oxperlenee the feelin^i: we know as r(wenj>;e » 
that they eherish a luilred or a secret enmity towai 
one of their own kind or lowaixl a person. In tl 
abvsenee of that i)erson or fellow* '"I'lieir power 
assoeiation, which is imdouhlcd, would <‘all up tl 
old anger on Uie sight of an ohjc(*t that had i 
jurt'd them, hut they probably do not in the mea 
time carry any feeling of ilbwill as wc do, bmui 
they do not form mental (san^epts. And yet I ha' 
known things to ha))])eti that point lluit way. It 
well known that the blue jay th\stroys the eggs 
other birds. One day I found a nest of a bhu^ jj 
with its five eggs freslily punctimnl — eaeh egg wi 
a small hole in it as if made by the beak of a sim 
bird, as it doubtless had been. Was this revenge ( 
the part of some victim of the jay’s ? Ont' c'au on 
conjecture. Roosevelt tells this curiously human a 
cedote of a beat. A female gris^zly was found by 
hunter lying across a game trail in the woods. Tl 
hunter shot tlic bear as she was about to <*Iiarj 
him, and on examining the spot wheit? .she had be( 
lying, he found that it was the fn\shly made gm^ 
of her cub. He conjectured that a male grii^s^Jy 
a cougar had killed the cub in the ahseuiee of li 
mother, and Ihat on her return she had buried 
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was, we have no means of knowing. 

The dog undoubtedly exhibits more human traits 
than any other lower animal, and this by reason of 
his long association with man. There are few of 
our ordinary emotions that the dog does not share, 
as joy, fun, love of adventure, jealousy, suspicion, 
comradeship, helpfulness, guilt, covetousness, and 
the like, or feelings analogous to these — the dog 
version of them. I am not sure but that the dog 
is capable of contempt. The behavior at times of 
a large dog toward a small, the slights he will put 
upon him, even ejecting his urine upon him, is 
hardly capable of any other interpretation. The 
forbearance, too, which a large dog usually shows 
toward a touchy little whiffet, never resenting its 
impudent attacks, is very human, ‘'A barking dog 
never bites ” is an old saying founded upon human 
nature as well as upon dog nature. The noisy 
blusterer is rarely dangerous, whether man or dog. 
I do not agree with Stevenson that the dog is a 
snob. The key to a dog’s heart is kindness. He 
will always meet you halfway and more. I have 
been asked why the farm dog usually shows such 
hostility to tramps and all disreputable-looking per- 
sons. It is not their looks that disturb the dog, but 
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once puts him on his gunr<l nn<l cxc’llcs his omnily 
''riicre is lilllc spcculnlion in the eye of a do^, bu 
ins nose is kcMui and analyli(*al, 

'File dog, Uirongh his long inler(*ourse with man 
has become charged with our human (|uulily, as stcc 
is charged by a magnet, Yt'L I am lold that a lanr 
wolf or a lame fox fawns and wags his lail aiu 
tries to lick his master’s facas the same as the dog 
At any rale, the dog do(\s many tilings that we eai 
name only in t(‘nns applicable to ourselves, My doj 
coaxes me to go for a walk, he (*oax('s me to gt' 
upon my lap, he coaxes for the food I am eating 
When I upbraid liinn he looks rt'penlanl am 
luimilialed. When I whip him, he eri('s, wlum 
praise liim, he bounds, when T gre(d him in Ih 
morning, he whines with joy, It is not the word 
that count with him, it is the lone of the voice. 

When I start out for a walk, he wails and dance 
about till he sees which way I am going. It seem 
as if he. must at such times have .some sort of monte 
process similar to my own under like eireumslancci' 
Oris his whole behavior automatic — his allitud 
of eagerness, expeelaney, inquiry, and all ? m auto 
matic as the wagging of his tail when he is pleased 
or as his bristling up when he is angry? It evince 
some sort of mental action, hut the nature of it i 
hard to divine. When he sits looking vaguely on 
upon the landscape, or rests lus chin upon his paw 
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anything like currents of thought, or reminiscences, 
or anticipations passing through his mind. When I 
speak sternly to him and he cowers down or throws 
himself on his back and puts up his paws plead- 
ingly, I wish I knew just the state of his mind then. 
One day my dog deserted me while I was hunting, 
and when I returned, and before I had spoken a 
word to him, he came creeping up to me in the most 
abject way, threw himself over, and put up his plead- 
ing paws, as if begging forgiveness. Was he? We 
should call it that in a person. Yet I remember that 
I upbraided him when he first showed the inclina- 
tion to desert me, and that fact may account for his 
subsequent behavior. 

When you speak to your dog in a certain way, 
why does he come up to you and put out his front 
legs and stretch, and then stretch his hind legs, 
and maybe open his mouth and gape? Is it an 
affectation, or a little embarrassment because he 
does not know what you are saying ? All dogs do it. 
The human traits of the dog are very obvious. One 
time I drove many miles through the country with 
my small mongrel black and tan dog Tark with me, 
often on the seat by my side. When he was in the 
wagon and other dogs came out and barked at us, 
Lark was very brave and answered back defiantly 
and threateningly; but when he was upon the 
ground and other dogs came out. Lark was as meek 
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ami nommsisUug n.s a ^^(uaivcr. l lion it't me lake 
liim up out of luinn’s way, and h('o liow liLs tone 
would oliaiigo, ami wluil a solling-oul ho would give 
those (logs ! 

I do not holiovo that animals ever ooimuil suioido, 
I do not holiovo that they have any notions of cU'Ulh, 
or tak(i any note of time, or(W(‘r pul up any hlulf 
game/’ or over dolihorate togolht*i% or form plans, 
or forooast the sc^asons. They may praolioe dooop- 
tion, as when a bird foigUvS lamoiU'SH or paralysis 
lo decoy you away from her nt'st, hut this of (*oursc 
is instinctive and not eonsoious deoc'pliom ''rherc 
is on occasion somothing that snggt'sls (‘odpc'ralion 
among them, as when wolvc‘S hunt in relays, as 
tlmy arc said to do, or wlu'n lluy hunt in couples, 
one engaging the quarry in front, while the otlu^r 
assaults it from the rear; or when <puiil roost upon 
the ground in a ring, tlieir tails to the centre, their 
heads outward; or when cattle or horsc's form a 
circle when attackcnl in the open by wild hcsists, 
the cattle with their heads outward, and llu* horses 
with their heels. Of course all this is inslinctive, 
and not the result of (U^lilieraliom I'he horse always 
turns his tail to the storm as well, and (s)ws and 
steers, if I rcTnernher rightly, turn tludr lu^ads. 

A family of beavers work together in building 
their dam, hut whether or not tli(*y combine ilieir 
strength upon any one object and thus achieve 
unitedly what they could not singly, I do not know, 
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and division of labor, but how much conscious 
intelligence enters into the matter is beyond finding 
out. 


Leadership among the animals, when it occurs, 
as among savage tribes, usually falls to the strong, 
to the most capable. And such leaders are self- 
elected: there is nothing like a democracy in the 
animal world. Troops of wild horses are said always 
to have a leader, and it is probable that bands of 
elk and reindeer do also. Flocks of migrating geese 
and swans are supposed to be led by the strongest 
old males ; but among our flocking small birds I 
have never been able to discover anything like lead- 
ership. The whole flock acts as a unit, and performs 
its astonishing evolutions without leaders or signals. 

In my youth, upon the farm, I observed that in 
a dairy of cows there was always one master cow, 
one to whose authoritative sniff, or gesture, or 
thrust, all others yielded, and she was usually the 
most quiet and peaceful cow in the herd. 

The male animal, as compared with the female, 
is usually the more aggressive and domineering, 
except among birds of prey, where the reverse is 
true. Roosevelt says that a band of antelope, as of 
elk and deer, is ordinarily led by an old doe, but 
that when danger threatens, a buck may spring to 
the leadership. 

In the breeding season the pronghorn buck has 
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his harems — all the does lie can steal or cajole o 
capture from his rivals. “I have seen a eompar 
alively younp; Imek/’ says Roosevelt, “who ha( 
ap])ro])nale(l a doe, luislle her hastily out of Ih 
eounlry as soon as he saw another antelo])e in th 
noighhorliood ; wlule on llie oilier hand, a big buel< 
already with a good lierd of does, will do his bcs 
to appropriate any other that eoines in sight.’^ 

On the vseal islands of Alaska w(' saw many oh 
bull seals with their harems about Iheni — a dozei 
or more deinun^dooking hmuiles nesting upon lo\ 
bowlders, while tlieir lord and master sat i)erehe( 
above them on a higher rock. 'Phe deh'ated mule^ 
too young or too old to hold their own against thei 
rivals, hung in ill-humored dejection about th 
neighborhood. I have read that on the Pamptrs ii 
South Anierlc‘a, wild stallions will (*apture am 
hurry away domeslie mares, if they have a clianec 
Animals are uiuloiil)te(lIy eai)able of fiH'ling wha 
we ejill worry and anxiety just as distinctly as the 
fe(‘l alarm or joy, only, of course, these emolicyn 
are muc*h more complex in man. How the moihe 
bird seems to worry as you near her nest or lie 
young; how uneasy the cow is when He[>arated fror 
her (*alf, or the dog when he has lost his master 
Do tliese dumb kindred of ours experience doul)! 
and longings and suspicions and disajypointment 
and hopes deferred just as wc do ?“ the same i 
kind, if not in 


The slieor agony or ic^rror wliieh an animal is 
caj)ahle of f(H‘ling always ox(‘ii(\s our j)ily. Koosevelt 
tells of once eoming upon a deer in snow so deep 
that its ('(forts lo (hn* wcmh' fruitU\ss, As he came 
alongside of it, of ('ourse to ))ass it hy untouched, 
it fell ovt'ron its sid(' and l)]('at('d in h'rror. When 
John Muir and his dog Slickoen, at the imminent 
peril of their liv('s, at last got over that terrible 
crevasse in (lu* Alaska glach'r, the dog's demon- 
strations of joy WTVo V('ry touching. He raccnl and 
boinuh'd and enl eap('rs and harkc'd and felicitated 
himsc'lf and liis mastin’ as only a dog can. 

The pljiy of aiiimals seems slrietly analogous to 
tlie play of man, and I have no doubt that the reason 
of the one, wliah'ver lhat be, is the r(‘a.son of the 
other, Wh('lli<‘r play is to be aeeountcnl for upon 
the theory of sur])lus ('uergy, as Spenecn* maintains, 
or upon the (lu'ory of inslinclive training and dc- 
velopnumt ™ a sort of natural, spontaiH'ous scliool 
or kind<*rgarl(‘n lluil has n'ferenee to tlie future 
wauls of Ihe animal, as the (Jerrnan jisychologist 
Karl fSrooH argues ™ a biological conce])tion of 
play its geru'sis is no doubt the same bolli in man 
and btnist. Hie main di(Terenc(' is that llie play of 
one is aimless and haphazard, while lhat of the 
other has method and purpose. Animals have no 
rule's or syslerns, and ye't I have often seen two red 
scjuirrc'ls engng('d in what setnned preeisely analo- 
gous lo the boys’ game of lag, Up and down and 



overtook the other, when it sec^nu'cl to heeomo il 
turn to flee and be pursued. But just how iniie 
method there is in kSUcIi a ganu‘, it is iini)ossiI)le t 
determine. In all eases, the pln.y of aniinals tends I 
develop those powers of speed, or a^^ilily, or siren^^t 
that their ways of living (‘all for. Tlu^ spirit of pla 
gradually leaves an animal at inalurily, as it leave 
man. 

A trait alike eoinmori to man and Ix'ust is imi 
taliveness; both are nalurally inelim'd lo do wlui 
they sec their fellows do. The youngcT (‘hildre: 
imitate the elder, the elder iiniUile Llnnr parenb 
their parents imitate their neighbors. Tlie youn, 
writer imitates the old, the young artist eoi)ie 
the master. We ealeh the triek of s]hhh^1i or Ih 
accent of those we mueh associate willi; we proli 
ably, in a measure, even eateh llu‘ir looks. Air 
fashion of dress or ecpiipage is as (‘alehing as Ih 
measles. We are more or less (• 0 ])yisLs all our live.^ 
Among the animals, the young do what tlu'y se 
their parents do; this, I am eonvineed, is all Iher 
is of parental instruction among them; the youn, 
unconsciously follow the example of llu'ir ('Iderv'- 
The bird h'arns ilie song of its panuil. If it neve 
hears this song, it may develop a song of its own^^ 
like its parent’s song in (luality, of course, but uii 
like it in form. Or it may ucejuire the song of soro 
other species* 
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Darwia thinks that birds have nearly the same 
taste for the beautiful as we have/’ except, of 
course, that in man “ the sense of beauty is mani- 
festly a more complex feeling and is associated with 
various intellectual ideas.” It seems to me that 
if we mean by taste the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, it is as distinctly a human gift as reason 
is, or as is the sense of humor, or the perception 
of the spiritual and the ideal. Shall we say the 
lilies of the field have taste because Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these ? or that 
the trees have taste because of their grace and 
beauty of form? or the insects because of their 
many beautiful colors and patterns? I doubt if 
the aesthetic feeling is even rudimentary in birds, 
any more than are our moral and other intellectual 
traits. It is thought that the male bird sings to 
charm the female. Are such discordant notes, then, 
as the gobble of the turkey, the crowing of the cock, 
the scream of the peacock or of the guinea hen, to 
charm the female? When the rooster crows, the 
nearby hens shake their heads as if the sound 
pained them, as doubtless it does. 

Why, then, do birds sing? Is it from a love of 
beautiful sounds ? I can only answer that it seems 
to be a trait inherent in the male sexual principle, 
as much so as are gay plumes and ornamental 
appendages ; it is one of the secondary sexual char- 
acteristics. It is very significant that the sweetest 
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suitors. The male (l(>(\s not even sing for his o 
ear; if he did, when his vocal powers are defeeti 
as is sometimes the eiise, he would (|uit singi] 
But such is not the ease; he sings heeause he 1 
the impulse to wsing, and that is reason enough. 

I know hut one fact in the life of our birds tl 
suggests anything like taste. I refer to the nestii 
habits of the hununinghird, and of the little hli 
gray gnateateher and the wood j)ewee. l'‘he nesU^ 
these birds are always nc'ully lhalehed wUh H(*he 
thus perfectly r<‘ali?iing lh<* dream of tin* inie dom 
tic architeet, of making the stnielure blend with 
surroundings, 'Phe nests of nearly all hinls hlc 
well with their H\irrom\dings, heeaust' the tnattu 
at hand is itself of a dull, neiitra! eharatdtT. I 
the Hehens which the hummer and the gnatcuitel 
and our w(Kk1 pewee use seem, at (irst sight, 
extra touch. Y(^t I cannot credit it to taste or 
the love of the beautiful, Ikhwiso it is iK^autiftil oi 
to the cultivated, arlislie taste of man. To a S) 
age, or even to those much higher in eivilij^.ali^ 
it would not appear heaiilifuh A iM'rtain degrc'e 
culture has to lw» rt^ached before we find VH'uuly 
these quieter things. ''Phe reason why these hii 
Umteh the ouLside of their nests with lichens 
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doubtless this : the nests are built of a kind of down 
that would render them very frail and pervious to 
the rain were they not stayed and thatched with 
some firmer material. The lichens and spiders* 
webs bind them together and keep them in shape. 
Hence I should say that utility alone governed the 
bird in this use of lichens. Bright objects attract 
children, attract birds, attract quadrupeds, but this 
attraction is far enough from what we mean by 
taste or the love of the beautiful. 




VIII 


ANIMAL AND PLANT INTELLIGENCE 

I 

W HEN I hear a person expatiating on the 
reasoning powers of the lower animals, as 
I very often do, I want to tell him of the wonderful 
reasoning powers of the flies that pester our cow in 
summer. Those flies have measured the length of 
the old cow's tail so accurately that they know the 
precise spot on her body where the tail cannot reach 
them; on these spots they settle and torment her. 
Their behavior reveals great powers of calculation 
and reasoning. By what means they measured the 
swing of that tail so accurately I do not know. Wlicn 
I come slying up with a switch in my hand, they 
dart away before I can get in a stroke, because 
they know I can reach them ; they take the mea- 
sure of my arm and switch on the instant — on 
the fly, as it were. And what shall we say of the 
mosquito that so quickly finds out the vulnerable 
parts of one’s clothing ? If one chances to be wear- 
ing low shoes, does she not know at a glance where 
to strike, though she may never have seen low shoes 


Mow IS not I fiat nMisoimig just as good as much 
of the reasoning that the public’ indulges in upon 
these subjeeis? ()r» lake the wit of the old eow 
herself. Yonder is a very sleep hillside, the high, 
abrupt bank of an old river terrace. Along this 
bank the entile have made’ a serit’s of parallel paths, 
level ns the top of llie terraee itself. 'Phe paths, I 
should think, are about fotjr feet apart, just far 
enough so that the eow walking along one of them 
can gras^o at her ease over all tlu^ strip of ground 
that lies between it and the next jjalln When she 
comes to the end, she steps up into the patli above 
and rc^peals the process, and so on till the whole 
side of the terraee has l)een gne/.ed over. Does not 
this show that the eow is vcTy h’vehheaded, that 
she can meet a difReult problem and solve it as 
rationally as you or I? Without the paths, how 
awkward and ditfieuU the grazing would be ! Now 
it is done easily because it is done from level 
paths; it is done thoroughly l)eeause it is clone sys- 
tematically. If you or I were going to seandi that 
hillside over daily, should not we adopt similar or 
identical tactics P 

In Idaho I saw that the grazing sheet) had ter- 
raced the grassy mountain-sides in the same way. 
Their level patlis were visible from afar. How 
inevitable and free from calculation it all is! The 
grazing cattle take the easiest way, and tlii.s way is 
horizontally along the face of the hill To lake the 
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hill by a straight climb or diagonally would be 
labor, so the animal moves easily along its side, 
cropping the grass within reach. Then she takes a 
step or two upward and grazes back the other way, 
and this process is repeated till a scries of level 
parallel paths are worn in the side of the hill. They 
arc as much a natural result as is the river terrace 
itself. 

The cow has always been a famous engineer 
in laying out paths; sheep arc, too. They take 
the line of least resistance ; they ford the streams 
at the best places; they cross the mountains in 
the deep notches ; they scale the hills by the easi- 
est grade. Shall wc, therefore, credit them with 
reason ? 

When I was a bucolic treasury clerk in Washing- 
ton, the cow of an old Irishwoman near by used to 
peep through the cracks in my garden fence at my 
growing corn and cabbage till her mouth watered. 
Then she saw tliat a place in the fence yielded to 
me and let me in, so she tried it; she nudged the 
gate with her nose until she hit the latch, and 
the gate swung open by its own weight and let her 
in. There was an audible crunching of succulent 
leaves and stalks that soon attracted my attention. 
I hustled her out, and sent a kick after her that fell 
short and nearly unjointed my leg. But she was soon 
back, and she came acrain and ao^ain till I discovered 



butting the gate would not c)i)en it. How surely sucJi 
conduct as this of the cow’s evine(\s rt»asoii to most 
persons! But shall we not rather call it the blind 
gropings of instinct stimulated inlo action by the 
sight and odor of the tender V(^g(dahh*s? Many of 
the lowest organisms show just as mueh intcdligenee 
about their food as did tlu' old cow. Even the 
American sundew, aeeording to Mrs. 'Treat, will 
move its leaves so that it can sei'/e a (ly pinned half 
an inch from it. 'The nudhod of the old eow was 
that of hit and miss, or trial atid error. She wuidxnl 
the corn, and she butted tlu* gat(% and as luck would 
have it, when she hit the latch the gale swung open. 
But shall we conclude that Ihe Ix'ast hud any i<l('a 
of the principle of Ihe gate? Or any idea at all but 
the sense impresvsion mad(‘ upon lu'r hunger hy tlie 
growing vegetahles? Animals do not eonueet cause 
and effect as we do by thinking the ** llu'n'fore;” 
they simply associate one thing with anolher. Your 
dog learns to associate your nvl of taking your hat 
and cane with a walk, or your gun with Ihe delights 
of the chase, or with its report, if he is afraid of it, 
and so on. Without this power of assoeiallon the 
birds and beasts could not get on in lift'; tlu' t'ori*- 
tinuity of their experience would he broken. It is 
a rude kind of memory — sense memory. A sense 
impression to-day revives a sense impression of yt's- 
terday, or of the day before, and that is about all 
there is of it 



up ox uic iiiuK uy inc cow ks a voluntary act. in 
fact, they fancy that the udder is a vessel filled with 
milk, and that the cow releases it or withholds it just 
as she chooses. But the udder is a manufactory; it 
is filled with blood, from which the milk is manu- 
factured while you milk. This process is controlled 
by tlie cow’s nervous system. When she is excited 
or in any way disturbed, as by a stranger, or by 
the taking away of lier calf, or any other cause, the 
process is arrested and tlie milk will not flow. The 
nervous energy goes clscnvhere. The whole process 
is as involuntary as is digcislion in man, and is di.s- 
turbed or arrc'stcul in about the same way. 

Why should we not credit the child with reason 
when it is k^arning to walk, and with a knowledge 
of the law of gravity? Sc^e how carefully it poises 
itself on the feet and adjusts itsc^lf to the pull of the 
invisil'lc force. It is a natural philosopher from 
the cradle, and knows all about the necessity of 
keeping the centre of gravity within the base if it 
would avoid a fall ! But there is probably less cal- 
culation in all this than there appears to be, since 
Huxley tells us that a frog with most of its brain 
removed will keep its position on the top of the 
hand while you slowly turn it over. It, too, feels 
tlie pull of gravity and knows all about the impor- 
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timce of keeping the centre vvilhin llie l)n.st\ Throw 
this brainless frog into the wah‘r, and it swims as 
well as ever it did. Dan IJeanh in his delightful 
“Animal Book/’ says that a raltl(\snake which had 
just had its head cut off, (‘oiled and slruck him with 
tlic bloody stump when he touched it as promptly 
aKS it would have done with its head on. So it is 
doubtless true that all (‘reaLur(‘s do many rt'asonable 
and natural things without possessing the faculty 
of reason. Much of our own conduct in life is tlie 
result of this same unconseicnis, unreasoning obedi- 
ence to natural for(*es or innate Ituidiuieies. 

The I?nglish psyehologist Hohhouse giv(\s an 
account, in lus work on ‘*Mitid and Kvolulion/’ 
of the experiments he tried with eats» dogs, mon- 
keys, an otter, and an elephant, to lest their intelli- 
gence. Their food was placed in boxes or jars, or 
tied to a string, in such ways that to g(d at it tlu^ 
animal liad to do certain definile t*on(’rele things 
that it could not have been called upon to do in 
the ordinary course of its natural life, such us pull- 
ing strings, working levers, drawing bolls, lifling 
latches, opening drawers, upsetting jugs, always 
stimulated by the prosjxH’t of food. After many 
trials at the various tricks, a little gl(*am of inlt‘l- 
ligence seemed to pass through their minds. It 
was as if a man wilhout power to movt* should 
finally feebly lift a hand or shake his head. 'I'he (*le- 
phanl was tauglit to pull a bolt and open tlio lid 


of a box only by her keeper taking her trunk in his 
hand and guiding it through each movement, stage 
by stage. She learned to pull the bolt on the seventh 
trial, but could not learn the three movements of 
drawing bolt, opening lid, and holding it open, till 
the fortieth trial, on the third day. Sometimes she 
tried to lift the lid before she drew the bolt, some- 
times she f)ushed the bolt the wrong way. Another 
elephant learned to draw the bolt on the fourth 
trial. TJie otter learned to draw the bolt after see- 
ing it drawn twelve times. Jack, the dog, learned 
to do the trick in his ])awing, blundering way after 
many trials. A bolt furnished with a knob so that 
it could not be drawn all the way out worried all 
tlic animals a good deal. The dog liad ninety les- 
sons, and yet did not clearly understand the trick. 
The monkeys and the C‘himpanzee learned the dif- 
ferent tricks more readily than the other animals, 
but there “appearcnl to he no essential difrerenoc 
in ea])aeity to learn between th(' dogs, the elejdiants, 
the eats, and others.** None of the animals seemed 
to apprec'iatc the point of tlu' [ri<‘k, the dependence 
of one thing upon another, or lh(' why of any par- 
ticular movement. Ik)or things! their strenuous 
intellectual efforts in drawing a bolt or working 
a lever used to tire them very much. Sometimes, 
under the tutelage of their trainers, they would 
seetn to show a gleam of real intelligence, as when 
you fan a dull ember till it glows a little. The 



next hour or the next day the oiula'r liad lost 
its glow and had to be faiuH'd again. Y(*t they 
all did im])rove in doing llieir lillle *\s[iinlH,” but 
how much was awakened in!('llig('nee, and how 
much more force of habit, one coiild rxot be (juite 
sure. 

Hobhouse is no doubt right wluni he says that 
intelligence arises within the sphere of instinct, and 
that the former often modilu's the aedion of the 
latter. The extent to which Ihe lowt'r animals ])rofit 
by experience is a measure of llunr intelligence. 
If they hit upon new and improved ways sponta- 
ncously, or adapt new means to an end, llu^y show 
a measure of intelligenee. I once stop])e<l up the 
entrance to a black hornets’ nest with (’otion, ''Phe 
hornets removed the cotton by clu'wing oil the 
fibres that Ixeld it to the nest, and tlten proceeded 
to change the entrance by carrying it farlluT around 
toward the wall of the hoitS(\ so that (he f(‘a(: of 
stopping it up was not so easy. Was this an act 
of inlelligencc, or only an evidence of the plasti- 
city or resour(‘efulness of instinct? Ihit if a dog 
in stalking a woodchuck (and I liave licen told of 
such things) at the critical moment were to rush 
to the woodchuck’s hole' so as to get Ihcrt* before it, 
this were an act of intelligence. To hunt and stalk 
is instinctive in the dog, but to correlate its twi to 
that of its prey in this manner would show tlie tri- 
umph of intelligence over instinct. 



IIuxl(‘y thought that because of the absence of 
language the brutes can have no trains of thought 
but only trains of feeling, and this is the opinion of 
most comparative psychologists. I am myself quite 
ready to admit that the lower animals come as near 
to reasoning as they (^orno to having a language. 
Their various cries and (*alls — the call to the mate, 
to the young, the cry of ang(^r, of fear, of alarm, 
of pain, of joy — do serve as the medium of some 
sort of communi(*ation, but they do not stand for 
idea.s or menial (‘onc'cpts any more tlian the various 
cries of a vhWd do. Th(*y are the result of simple 
reactions to outward objects or to inward wants, 
and do not imply any mental process whatever. A 
grown ])erson tnay utter a cry of pain or fear or 
j)leasure with a mind utterly blank of any ideas. 
Once on a moonlight night I lay in wait for some 
boy poachers in my vineyard. As I suddenly rose 
u(), clad in a long black cloak, and rushed for one 
and sei5?ed his h'g as ho was hastening over the 
fence, he uttered a wild, agonized s(?ream [irccisc'ly 
as a wild animal does wlum suddenly seized. lie 
told me afterward that he was fairly frightened 
out of his wits. For the moment he was sinqily 
an unreasoning animal. 

A language' has to Ix' learned, hut the animals 
all use their various calls and cries instinctively. 



oir her first brood! She speaks a hinij^uage wliich 
she never spoke before, and Ikt ehiekens hear a 
language wliieh they never heard bidore, and under- 
stand it instantly. When the mother hen (‘alls thorn, 
th(7 eome; when she utters her alann-nole, they 
hide, or run to her for proieetion. 

The various calls and erii^s of the animals have 
just about tile same significance as do their g(\stur(\s 
of bristling, arching, pawing, and so on, Tlu'y arc 
understood hy their Mlows, and tht‘y are (‘X[m\ss- 
ive of emotions and not of ideas. '^I'he loud ea(‘k- 
ling of a rooster which I hear as I write expresses 
in a vague way some exeitermmt, pleasurable or 
otherwise. Or he may be signaling to llie eat'kling 
hen to guide her to the flock, an instinct inherited 
from his jungle-fowl ancestors. 

The parrot, of course, docs not know the mean- 
ing of the words it repeats so glibly; it only asso- 
ciates certain sounds with certain ueds or occasions, 
and says ** Good-by,'* or ** Come in,” at the right 
time because it has lieen taught to connect these 
sounds with certain sense impn^ssions through the 
eye and car. When a child is in pain, it cries; 
when it is ph'ased, it laughs: always arc' its vari- 
ous Bounds expressive of some' immediate (‘oiuTcle 
want or experienee. Tliis is the charac’ier of all 
animal language; it does not exprc'ss ideas, but 
feelings — emotions then and there experienc^ed “ 
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the result of an inward impulse or an outward 
condition. 

With ourselves, emotion arises spontaneously 
and is not the result of will. Wc cannot be anj^ry, 
or joyous, or depressed, or experience the emotion 
of the beautiful, or of the sublime, or of love, or 
terror, by mere willing, '^rhese emotions arise under 
certain conditions that are not matters of will or 
calculation. If a man does not flee from danger, 
real or imaginary, like an animal, it is l)eeause his 
reason or his pride 1ms stepped in and stopped him. 
Man’s reason shows itself in cheeking or controlling 
his emotion, while the lower animals have no such 
check or stay. A man may think about the clanger 
from which he flees, or about the scene that thrilled 
liim, or of the woman that moved liim, but the 
thinking always follows the emotion, while the 
horse or the dog flees without stopping to tlnnk. 

Without doubt, to me at least, man has climbed 
up from some lower animal form, but he has, as it 
were, pulled the ladder uj) after him. None of man’s 
humbler kindred, even if man were to reach them 
a hand, or a dozen hands, could now mount to the 
human plane. 

As there must be a point back along the line 
of our descent where consciousness began — con- 
sciousness in the animal and self-consciousness in 
man — so there must he a point where reason 
began. If we had all the- missing links in the chain, 
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m\m Iko. form in whit'li il first dawned. The 
higher anlhropoid apes, wliieh arc', prohuhly, a 
lateral braneh of the of the jL^real biological 
tree tluil bore man, show occasional ^^h^ains of it, 
but roasoiu we ascTibe il to the Iow('r orders, is 
more a kind of sympiomalie r<‘ason, a vague fore- 
shadowing of reason rallier than the' substance it- 
self. For a long linu' the chihl is wilhout reason, 
or any mental eoncH'pts, and all its aeii vibes are 
reactions to stimuli, like those of an animal; it is 
merely a bvuulle of insbnets, b\il hy and by it begins 
to show something higluT and W(‘ hail the (hwn 
of reason, and the ehihrs (h^velopnumt from the 
animal plane into the human. 

The development of reason in llu' race of man 
has of course been as gradual as tlu^ d<'V(*lopmenl of 
his body from some lower animal form, but is it any 
more startling or miraculous than lhos(* slow trans- 
mutations or transformations whi{*h we Iracv every- 
where in nature, and whi(*h in the (uul amount to 
complete metamorphosis? It is a new thing in the 
animal world, and separal(‘s man from the lower 
orders by an impassable gulf. Hie gulf has been 
crossed in the past; not by a sinhhai leaj), but 
by slow growth and transmutation, just as the gulf 
between the bird and reptile, or lad ween the rej)- 
tile and the amphibian, has been (‘mssed. Man is 
separated from the lower orders less by a phys- 
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ical than by a psychological gulf. His anatomy 
is fundamentally the same, though there is doubt- 
less an invisible gulf in the molecules of the brain 
cells ; but his psychology is fundamentally different. 
Is this difference any greater, it may be asked, 
than that which separates the highest human in- 
telligence from that of the lowest savage? I look 
upon it more as a difference of kind than of degree. 
It is comparatively easy to trace a continuous line 
of development from the mind of the Hottentot to 
the mind of the foremost European, but between 
the savage and our pithecoid ancestors there are 
many missing links. The evolutionary process that 
must have connected them has worked out some- 
thing like a metamorphosis. 

Darwin in seeking to prove the animal origin of 
man felt called upon to show at least the rudiments 
of man’s reasoning powers in his humbler begin- 
nings. Certain it is that evolution must have some- 
thing to go upon. But does it not have enough to 
go upon in the kind of intelligence the unthinking 
animal world exhibits? The slow metamorphosis 
of this into human reason is no more diflicult to 
conceive of than a hundred other slow metamor- 
phoses that may be traced in nature, wherein we 
see the adult animal totally unlike its youthful 
beginning, or where we see two chemical elements 
uniting to form a third entirely unlike either. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life doubtless had a common 
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origin, but behold how llu'y have* divcTged. IIow 
could the intelligence of one hav<* luaui I'volved out 
of the intelligen(‘e of the oilier wilhouL lliis mystery 
of slow melanior[>hosis ? 

I do not know how far back along llu‘ line of ovo- 
lutlon in animal life biologists plnet* llu* liegiuning 
of the sense of sight, certainly the luglu'st of all 
bodily senses. But it must have bi'giin somewhere 
a good way this side of the first mn<'ellular life: the 
eye as an organ and as we know it is doubtless a 
late devcloimient. And what a marvt^l it is! What 
can be a greater departure from lh<* scuise of toiieh 
and taste and smell - - mon* like a miraculous ad- 
dition or metamorphosis — than tlu^ stuist' of sight? 
And yet its foimdalion is the same as that of llic 
other senses, nerve sensibility. 

Or take another uear-atdiand illustralitm. What 
can seem more like a new birth, a ntnv creation, 
than the flower of a plant wlum eonlrasliHl witli its 
leaves and stalk and root? Yet all this (h'lieaey 
and color and fragraiux* come by way of Uu‘se hum- 
bler parts; indeed, lay dormant there in Uk^ soil 
till this something we call life drew them out of it 
and built them up into this ex:(|uisite form. In the 
same way, may not the animal nature in the course 
of long ages have blossomed into the nnmlal and 
spiritual powers winch man possesses, and which 
are only latent in the lower creatures? We hvv the 
miracle of the flower daily, but the other miracle is 



a slow process that no man has witnessed or can 
witness. Strike out the element of time, and we see 
it as we see the stalk bring forth the flower, or as 
we see the grub metamorphosed into the butterfly. 

We turn smoke into flame by supplying the fire 
with a little more oxygen. Has any new thing been 
added ? What is added to transmute animal intel- 
ligence into human seems to be only more oxygen 

— more of that which favors mental combustion 

— more brain matter and a finer nervous organiza- 
tion. 

in 

We translate the action of bird and beast into 
human thought just as we translate their cincs and 
calls into human speech. But the bird docs not 
utter the words we ascribe to it, it only makes a 
sound that suggests the words. So its behavior is 
not the result of thought, but it is such as to suggest 
thought to a thinking animal, and we proceed to 
explain it in terms of thouglU. 

Wc see a crow approaching a bit of moat upon 
the lawn in winter and note liis suspicion. He 
circles about and surveys it from all points and 
approaches it with extreme caution, and we say he 
suspects some trap or concealed enemy, or plot to 
do him injury, when in fact he does not consciously 
suspect anything or think anything; he is simply 
obeying his inborn instinct to be on the lookout for 
danger at all times and in all places — the instinct 
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of self-preservation. When the eluekaclee eomes to 
the bone or bit of suet upon the* tr(*e under your 
window, it does so with little or no signs of sus[)i« 
cion. Its enemies are of a different kind, and its 
inslinets work differently. Or when we see a fojc 
trying to (*Iude or delay the hound that is pursuing 
him, by taking to rail feiu’es or bare plowed fiehis, 
or to the iee of froy:eu slrt'ams, wc* say h(» knows 
what he is doing; he knows his .sc’ent will not 
lie ut>on the rail or the bare earth or the iee as 
upon the snow or the moist ground. We translate 
his ael into our mental eoneepls. The fox is, of 
course, trying to (‘luth' or to shake off his pursuer, 
but he is not drawing ujjon Ids ninrvH a! natural 
knowledge or his powers of thought to do so; he 
does not reali/.e as you or I would that it is the s(’ent 
of his foot that gives the elue to Ids enemy. Ibw 
can he have any general idt»as alsnit (nlors and sur» 
faees that best retain them? lie is simply obeying 
llie instin(‘tive eumdng of his vulpine nature, lunl 
takes to the fenee or to the i<’e or to tlte Wfih*r as 
a new expedient when othc‘rs have failed. Such a 
course on our purl under like (‘ireiiinstanees would 
be llie result of some sort tif mental pna^enss, but 
willi the fox it is evidencH^ of the flexibility ami 
resoureefulaess of instim’t. anirrials all ilo 

rational Hungs wilhonl reason, running things with- 



instinct to account for their acts — that natural 

propensity,” as Paley defined it, which is “ prior 
to experience and independent of instruction.” 

In both the animal and vegetable worlds we see 
a kind of intelligence that we are always tempted 
to describe in terms of our own intelligence; it 
seems to run parallel to and to foreshadow our own 
as to ways and means and getting on in the world 
— propagation, preservation, dissemination, adap- 
tation — the plant resorting to many ingenious 
devices to scatter its seed and to secure cross-fertili- 
zation; the animal eluding its enemies, hiding its 
door or its nest, finding its way, securing its food, 
and many other things — all exhibiting a kind of 
intelligence that is independent of instruction or 
experience, and that suggests human reason with- 
out being one with it. Each knows what its kind 
knows, and each does what its kind does, but only in 
man do we reach self-knowledge and the freedom 
of conscious intelligence. 

The animals all profit more or less by experience, 
and this would at first thought seem to imply some 
sort of mental capacity. But vegetables profit by 
experience also, and mainly in the same way, by 
increasing power to live and multiply. Hunt an 
animal and it becomes wary and hardy; persecute 
a plant and it, too, secnu to tighten its hold upon 
life. How hardy and prolific are the weeds against 
which every man’s hand is turned! How full of 



themsolv(\s, wule llic nutivatiMl platils art' loti 
andlielploss in (’onipariHon 1 Full up rt'tlruol lu y 
garden and lay it on the grouuth and the eluu 
are that one or mort' roolletn that come in c 
tael with the mil will take hold ugatu anti enr 
the plant to mature part of its Meeds. TIiim ada| 
bility and tenacity of life no dotiht, the rc'sul 
the warfare waged agaiasl this wet'd by hvng f 
eraiioms of gardeneTM. Natural Ht'lection .step? 
and preHerveH the most hardy. Of I'ourMe the U 
vidual animal profitM more by t'xpt'rience than 
individual ])lant, yet the individual plant pn 
also. Do not repeated Iran.spIautingH make a pi 
more hardy and incrt'ane iIh ehancvM of Mtirvivi 
If it does not learn something, it aecjuires i 
powers, it profits by fwlvernily. 

IV 

But as the animal is nean'r to us than the vi 
tabic, so is animal intelligence neart'r akin to 
own than plant intelligence. We hear of p 
physiology, but not yet of plant psychtdogy. W 
a plant growing in a darkentnl room leans tow 
the light, the leaning, we are taught, is a pu 
mechanical process, the effect of the light u 
the cells of the plant brings it almut In a fui 
mechanical way; but when an animal is drawn 
tlie light, the process m a much more complex < 
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moss and moisluro* and here Ihe root makoj 
way. When il mu-lirs tlu' of llu* rook 
bends down just as a fluid would do and contl 
its course till it rcaielies the ground; then it r<‘jo 
so to speak. All other roots are calhsl in or 
upi this one root increases till it is like a eonti 
lion of tlie trunk itself* and a nc»w root srsle 
established in the ground. But why we find 
hireh more often established \ipon a roek than 
other tree, I do not yet know. 

I know of a little blreh tree that is [ilanted ii 
niehe on ihe ftwe an almost perpeudiendur 
in the edge of tht' wotnls. 'I'here has been a 
probably a birch, in the same nielie before it* 
in this mould of its ancestor llu* tree is plar 
It has wedged its roots into the rock wher 
there is a seam or eraek, and it must linve thr 
fairly well on its scant rations of soil for sen 
years, or until it became a sapling the she of < 
wrist* Then it started a root <nagoniilly <Iown 
face of the roek toward the gmund, id>niit 
feet distant. How that root made its way t 
on that bare, smooth surface* wIhtc there Is 
a thin wash of lichens, is a mystcn\ But it 
and it reached the ground and is now ilu* sis 
a broom handle* and is doubtless the trcf»*s r 
source of sustenance. 

What prompted the tree to send it down 
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and imaglnalivo hc'uso lluil \vc can sju^ik of t' 
as the result of iulelligenee on llie part of tlu» lli 
themselves: we personify lli(‘ lliings when \V( 
so. The nniverse is j)erva(l('d wilh mind, or ^ 
soxnelhing for which we have no oIIut name, 
it is not as an iugeiiious tna(‘hiiu\ say Ihe mo( 
printing-press, is pervaded wilh mind. Tlie imuv 
is a senseless tool in the hands of an (‘xlc'rnal ii 
ligenee; in nature we see that tlu' intelligenc 
within and is inseparable from it. '^Jdie maiLii 
the result of mind, but things in nature seem 
organs of mind. 


IX 


THE REASONABLE BUT UNREASONING 
ANIMALS 

X 

T here is to me a perennial interest in this 
question of animal instinct versus intelligence, 
and I trust my readers will pardon me if I again 
take the question up. Ever since one of our lead- 
ing weekly journals (last June) declared its belief 
that “animals arc capable of reasoning from certain 
premises, and do possess and express, though in a 
rudimentary form, many of the moral and intellec- 
tual processes and sentiments of man,” I have 
wanted to take another shot at the subject. I do 
not now recall that any one has before claimed that 
the lower animals possess many of the moral senti- 
ments of man, though a goodly number of persons 
seem to have persuaded themselves that animals 
do reason. Even so competent a naturalist as Mr. 
Hornaday says that asking if animals reason is 
to him like asking if fishes swim. But I suspect 
that Mr. Hornaday is a better naturalist than he is 
a comparative psychologist, because all the eminent 
comparative psychologists, so far as I know them, 
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have reaclu'd tlio conclusion tluil animals do r 
reason. That eminent (lernian ]»sycIu)logisLWim 
says that ilie entire inl('lleclual lif(‘ of animals c' 
bo accoimled for on the simple law of asso('iali( 
and Lloyd Morgan, the greaU'st of living haigl 
comparative jisychologiwsls, in liis disemssiou of I 
question, “Do animals reason?’* eomdudes tl 
they do not --they do ‘‘not per<’<‘ive the irluj a 
think the ihvirforv"' lie urges, very justly, I Ihii 
that “in no case is an animur.s activity to la* ini 
preled as tluMmlcome of a higher psychic facull] 
it can fairly be inler|)reled as the outcome of f, 
ullies which are lower in the psychological seal 
That ivS to say. Why impute misou to an auiii 
if its behavior can be explained on llie lluniry 
instinct ? 

Some of oiir lai('r nature wrib^rs seede to (mt ( 
instinct (Uitirely, and call it all n'uson. If we < 
out insliiud, then we have two kinds of nuison 
account for and our last slate is worse than < 
first. The young dog that in lh<^ liouse takes a Ik 
and goes through the motions of burying it on I 
kitchen floor, digging the hole, putting it in, eoveri 
it up, and pressing the imaginary soil down willi 
nose, docs not show the same kind of intelligei 
that even a child of four does when shc' puts 1 
dolly in its little bed and eandully lu(*ks it up. 1 
one net is rational, the other is irrational ; oru^ is I 


There is much in a hasty view of animal life that 
looks like reason, because instinct is a kind of intel- 
ligence and it acts in a reasonable manner. But 
when wc get something like an inside view of the 
mind of the lower orders, we see how fundamentally 
it dilfers from the human. And we get this view of 
it, not in the ordinary course of the animars life, 
because tlu^ ordinary course of its life is appointed 
by its inherited instincts, but under exee|)tional con- 
ditions, when it eueoimlers a new problem. Now, 
when a reasoning inU'lligcnee is confronted by a 
new ])roblem, it rc'c^ognlzes it as such, and, having 
a fund of knowledge and exjxu’ienee to draw uj3on, 
it proceeds lo deal with it accordingly. Not so the 
animal; it does not know the runv problem when it 
sc'cs it, and in its dealings with it acls much like a 
machine that was made to do some oilier work. 

Let me group together hen^ a nimiber of in- 
stances from aninud life, some of which I have 
given elsewhere in my writings, which show how 
nuich nennu’ Die lower orders come lo Ix'ing mere 
automala tlian they come to being reasoning 
intelligeuees. 

Tak(^ the case of the robin or bluebird that may 
often be .seem in the spring, day after day, dashing 
itself madly against a window-pane, lighling its 
faneit'd rival IIu'H' in its own redleeted image, and 
nev(T discovering that it is being fooled even after 
it has taken a j)eci) ierlo the empty room inside 



through a broken pane; or the case of the rc 
squirrel that carried nuts all one clay and put Ihei 
into the end of a drain pipe that ran down an en 
bankment wall and opened on to a pavement belo\ 
where the nuts behaved much as the water did Ihi 
the pipe was meant to carry — they dropped dow 
and rolled away across the street pavement. Or il 
case of the beaver that cut down a tree four tinu 
because thci tree was held by the branches of otlu 
trees at the top so that it could not fall, but onl 
dropped at each culling the distance of the piec 
cut oil. What finally ch'cided the beaver to desis 
it would be interesting to know. Or take the ease < 
Ilamcr ton’s cow tl ml in affection for her calf lickc 
its stuffed skin till it rip[)ed o[)en and the hay wit 
which it wawS stuffed fell out, when the bereave 
mother proceeded to eat the hay with the ulmo; 
matter-of-course air. 

During some long-gone lime in the history of ll 
raccoon it seems to have been needful for it to wafi 
its food. Maybe the habit was acejuired when 
lived more exclusively than it does now upon frtvsl 
water mussels, which it dug out of the mud alori 
inland streams and lakes. At any rate, the coc 
now always washes its food, whether it needs wasl 
ing or not, and in muddy water as pmmplly as i 
clear, so that the Germans call the (K)on the Wasd 
hdr, Ernest Harold Baynes tells me that lie lu 
taken vouuir coons before their eves were ouen, an 


brought them up on milk, and that the first time 
he gave them solid food, one of them took it and ran 
to a pail of water which it had never before seen, 
thrust the food into it, washed it, and then ate it. 
When no water was within reach, he has seen the 
coon rub the food a moment in its paws and then 
drop it, Dallas T^orc Sharp says that his tame 
coon would go through the motions of washing 
its food on the upturned bottom of its empty tub, 
and that it would try to wash its oysters in the straw 
on the floor of its cage. This habit, I say, doubtless 
had its origin in some past need or condition of 
the life of the race of coons, and it persists after 
that need is gone. 

The stoiy that is told of the brakeman upon 
a train of ears in Russia, who at each stop of the 
train went from wheel to wheel, as was once the cus- 
tom in all countries, and hit it a sharp blow with a 
hammer, saying on being asked why he did it, ‘‘I 
do not know, sir, it is my orders,” illustrates very 
well the unreasoning character of animal instinct. 
The animal has its orders, but it docs not think or 
ask wliy. 

At Bahia Blanca, in South America, Darwin saw 
a bird, ilie easarila, that builds its nest in holes 
which it drills in the banks of streams like our king- 
fisher. At one place where he was slopping, the walls 
around Iho houses were built of hardened mud, and 
were bored through and through with holes by these 
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birds In tlu'ir alletnpls to form th(‘ir ru'sls* 
mud wall aUracl('d llumi as if it hml hvm a nali 
eaiili hank, and in tryin^jf lo rt^arh llu‘ pro[)or dr 
for ilu'ir iu\sis, six fool or moro, lluw invarii 
oamo through and out on Iho olhor sitlo. Slill I 
kojd on drilling. Says Darwin 

“I do not douhl that (*aoh bird, as oflon a 
came lo daylight on the opjiosilo side, was gro 
surprisocl at Iho rnarv(*lous fned/* 

I do not suppose tiu* hini really c'xp(*rion(H*d 
fooling of snrprlso at iilh any intm* than tin* b 
bird ahovo roforrod to did, wlaai il Itiokc'd into 
vaoanl rcKun and did not sih' iho objt't'l of its wr 
The fooling of sur[)nso oomos lo Ix'ings llial urn 
stand Iho rolalion of oauso and (‘(had. whioh 
clontly Iho lower animals do not. Had lh(» viisn 
boon caiiahlo of the fooling of surprise, il would li 
boon oa[)al)lo of smug its own misluko. 

Our higlidiolo is al lirnos guilty of the' sanu' ft 
When ho drums on the inolnl vonlilulor or thi' 
loader upon your house', ho has found a mnv lli 
blit it suits his purpose to make a noise lo allrael 
attention of the fornalo rather h('ll('r than Iho 
stub did. And when ho ox(*ava(oH a limb or t 
trunk for his nest, ho ae'ls liki' a roasonahh' Ik'i 
but when ho drills a holo through llu* olaphoard 
an oinpiy building, an<K nol linding lhal llu' inh' 


lets out me sawaust, as i nave orten Known xiim to 
do, wliat docs he act like then ? 

Such, instances reveal as by a flash of light the 
nature of animal mentality — how blindly, how 
automatically, the beasts act If a person ever be- 
haved in that way, we should say he Ixad lost his 
mind, that reason was dethroned. We should not 
merely say he waKS unreasonable, wc should say he 
was insane. 

In its ordinary course of life the animal Ix^havcs 
in a reasonable manner, its course of action follows 
regular lines. Its progenitors have followed the 
same linos for countless generations ; habit luis worn 
a groove. But when a new, unheard-of condition 
confronts tliem, then there is no groove and their 
activity takes these irrational forms. When the 
j)h(ebc-bird covers her nest in the ledge with moss, 
she does a reasonable thing; she blends it with the 
rock in a way that is both good art and good strategy. 
Now, if this were the result of reason, when she 
comes to the f)orch and to newly hewn tirnlx^rs she 
woultl leave the moss off, because here it betrays 
rather than conceals her nest. But she sticks to her 
moss wlu'revcT she goes. 

The same curious blundering may be seen in the 
insect world. For instance, the trap-door spiders in 
California make their nests in moss-covered ground 
and cover the lids of the doors with green growing 
moss. An English naturalist, as reported by Jordan 
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1 iien ne rcnu)ve(i it agtun» mm wiiu u me mo.s.* 
d^brin from the ground in a large eirek* ahou 
nest. This, of course, left the door as wt'll (‘oncN 
tis before beeause it nuule il tine wilh its sum: 
ings. Did the spider leave il so? Not a bit 
She fetched more moss and bits of bark and s 
and eovercnl it as befon\ whi<*h gave away 
secret compkdely. If she had done ollu'nvls 
had covered her tioor with soil so ivs to make il 
with its environment, we should have had to e 
her with a hwniUy higlier than instinct. 

While speaking of in.seets in (‘onms^lion willi 
subject of the automatic ehanu’ler of animal i 
ligence, X am reminded of tlu* hiihit of one o 
solitary wasps as descrilied by I‘'abr<\ When 
wasp brings an insect to its hole, U lays it dov 
the entrance and backs down into llie hole*, rq 
ently to make some examination, then eomt*.* 
and drags in its prey. Fabrt* watched his oppi 
nity, and, when the wasp luul disappeared ir 
den, removed her game a few irudies away, 
wasp came out, hunted for her hug, found it 
drew it back to its former [>o.sition, then (lm|)|: 
and rcdix*attHl into her den as before. Fabrt? n 
drew the insect away, and again the wasp earn 
and repeated her former belmvior. Time 
1B4 


time this little scene was enacted; the wasp must 
go into her den and make her preliminary survey 
before dragging in her prey. Tliat habit had become 
fixed and there could bo no deviation from it, and 
yet the wasps in many ways seem so surprisingly 
intelligent ! 

Another bee upon which Fabre experimented 
builds a cell of masonry, fills it with honey, lays 
her egg in it, and then seals it up. When the bee was 
away, Fabre punctured the half-filled cell and let 
the honey flow out. When the bee returned, she 
appeared to be disturbed to find her honey gone; 
she examined the hole through which it had escaped 
curiously, but made no attempt to repair it, and 
continued to pour in the honey the same as before. 
After she had brought the usual quantity — the 
quantity her forbears had always brought — she 
laid her egg in the empty cell and scaled it up. 
The machine had done its work, and it could do 
nothing not down in the ancestral specifications. 

Dan Beard tells of an icdineumon-fly that tried all 
one day to thrust its ovipositor into a nail-head in a 
board in his cabin, mistaking the dark spot which 
the nail-head made for a hole that led to the burrow 
of a certain wood-borer which is the host of the 
ichneumon. Beard thinks the fly desisted only when 
it had seriously dulled the point of its instrument. 
I am reminded of one of our well-known wild flowers, 
the erythronium or fawn lily, that will persist in a 
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Tins plnul forms a new bulb each spring by stMu 
out a big lap-root* that boros down into the gro 
and plants the now bulb doopt'r and d(*t‘por t 
season till the roejuirod depth of six or eight im 
is reaehed. AYhen the ground is so hard that 
pioneer root eannot penetrate it, it wandtTs in h 
over the surface and forms the new bulb no d(M 
than the old one was, and k(‘eps this habit 
spring after sj)ring* groping its way blindly al 
over tlie hard surface. 

As further illusiralion of the aul(>mali(‘ eliara 
of animal instinct, lake the ease of the migra 
lemmings in Nonvay and S\v(‘dem At limes 
country gets overstocked with these rtHhmls, w 
vast numbers of them migrate down from the 
toward the sea, swimming the lakes and riv<*r 
their way. This seems a reasonable (*ourse, an 
very much what men would do under like eire 
stances; their instinets acTord with reason, 
mark what follows: when the h*nunings reuc'h 
sea, they plunge in and switn till they perish. I 
ing got in motion, they go on, like any other nal 
force, till they have spent themselves. It is said 
steamships have at limes eneounlcTed tluw bii 
of swimming rodents and be(ui half an houi 
steaming through them, I do not suppose I 
mistake the sea for another lake or river such as I 
have already crossed ; I do not suppose any not 
IBO 


or comparisons exist in their minds about it. An 
iin])ulse to migrate, which is like a decree of nature, 
has taken ])ossession of them, and they obey it 
blindly, to their own destruction. These incidents, 
which recur at intervals, afford another illustration 
of how radicially animal instinct differs from human 
reason. It is a kind of fate. 

Instinct may be thwarted in its efforts, but it 
cannot be convinced that its effort is wrong, or has 
failed. One spring, as I have elsewhere lelaled, a 
pair of English sparrows, in searching for a nesting- 
place, tried to effect an entrance into the interior 
of a horizontal timber upon my i)oreh, through a 
large crack. Not being able to do this, they brought 
straws and weed stalks and (illed up the crack from 
one end of the ])orch to the other, working at it day 
after day notwithstanding llieir rul)bish was repeat- 
edly swept away. It was nesting-lime, the opening 
in tlie timber stimulated them, and they kept going 
as did the birtls I have mentioned above, I do not 
sui)])ose they had any knowledge that their efforts 
wore futile; they only had the im[)uls(' to build, and 
of that iinpulse they did not know the pui"])osc. 

I have not cited the foregoing incidents to show 
the stui)idily of bird or beiust or insect — tliat were 
as great an error as to seek to prove tlicir reasoning 
powers ~ but simply to illustrate the automatic 
charaetter of animal behavior; to show that, if the 
lower orders arc not mere automata, as Des Cartes 



adding only the (|ualifying adjot'live '‘con.sdc 
making them '‘oomseiouH automata/* ™ then 
come so near to it that it is difficult without c 
geration to credit them with any higher po\ 
At any rale, tliey reveal an order of mind that 
fers fumlamenially from our own. Unless \vc 
to abandoii that comparison and elassifiei 
which is the basis of all our knovvledgi% we ] 
call it by another name -- we must call it hlim 
stinct. It does not see ilie why of anything w 
it does. 

n 

My dog and I are boon companions, I can 
with him almost as Avith a brother, and yet 1 
him across a gulf. I catch a glimpse of tluit 
for example, wlien I see by his manner tfui 
wants to lie down befort' Hie ojam fire, but 
poker or a stick of wood being in the way, inf 
of removing or pushing it to one side, as he ( 
so easily do, he sits or half reelinos there, and I 
helplessly at the obstacle in his way. I get up 
remove it and he lies down. The removal of 
poker on his part would require a certain del 
ment and viewing of himself in relation to < 
things, of which he is not cajmhle; and j 
know, had the obstacle bantnl the way to 
retreat of a mouse or a chipmunk, he would 
removed it in a huny, because the scent ol 
IBB 


game would have stiiuulated his instincts, or set 
up a reflex action, and put his paws in vigorous 
motion. He will, in an awkward kind of way, try to 
remove the burrs and hidens seeds from his coat, 
and bite at a sliver in his foot — these things irritate 
him and hence sustain a muc^h closer relalion to him 
than did the ])okcr or the stick of wood ; his instinct 
of self-defense is more or less aroused by them. 

One’s dog will come to cover when it rains, but 
can one think of him as putting on any cover 
to keep oft’ the rain, or as bringing in his blanket 
out of the wet, unless cspceially trained? All such 
minor human acts are quite beyond the capacity 
of our wild or domestic animals, requiring as they 
do a certain self-detaelimcnt and viewing of things 
as they are in their relations. 

Touch the spring of an animal’s instinct or inher- 
ited habit, and it responds; but appeal to its power 
of independent thought, and it is, for the most part, 
as hclifless as any other machine. 

Birds will remove olxslacles from their nests, and 
a setting hen will steal eggs from a nest within reach 
of her own. Such behavior shows only how acute 
and active their instincts are during the crisis of 
propagation. 

The lower animals all seem to be upon the same 
plane; they are all yet at the breast of Nature, as 
it were, directly and uneonsciously dependent upon 
her, while man has long since been weaned and 



plane of being, still dependent, of course, upon the 
Nature of which he is, in a measure, the master. He 
still runs down into the region of reflex action, but 
he also runs up into the region of choice and reason 
and invention, where the animal does not follow him. 

Man is emancipated, the animal is in bondage. 
And yet man surely came by the way of the lower 
animals. In these forms he tarried, these are his 
kith and kin; their marks are still upon him. But 
how he ever left them so far behind, who can tell ? 
How did he cut loose from them ? Why is my dog 
on one side of the gulf and I on the other ? Why 
was he left behind by the impulse that brought 
me over? Why are we not either all dogs or all 
men? The wave has traveled, but the water has 
stayed behind. What started the wave? Where 
is the source of the force it represents ? This man- 
impulse that has never been stayed, what or who 
started it? Through good and through evil report 
has it come, through slime and ooze, and reptile 
and fish, through monsters and dragons, and cat- 
aclysm, and cosmic winters and summers, and has 
arrived safely at last with man on its crest. 

Of course the animals show many human traits ; 
their whole emotional life — and it is doubtful if 
they have any other — seems to run parallel to our 
own. They live in feeling, not in thought. Huxley 
says that this is because they have no language. 
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iiicy luive no uiiiguagc uecause nieir urams are 
not (lovclopcd Lo llxe language point. But lo have 
emotions and feel in gs and assoc;iiilions and repul- 
sions, the sense of direetion, the sense of home, 
the love of olfspring, the fear of enemies, we do not 
need a language, we need only the senses. 

The animals show human traits every hour in 
the day, hut iny eonteuliou is that they do not show 
anything like human intelligeiuie* "i'he two pairs 
of orioles I saw one day (^ome in c'ollisiou as I was 
passing along the road Ix'haved, 1 thought, in a 
very liumarx way. Each (!Oin)le luul a nest in elm 
trees that stood near one anolher on the roadside, 
and were, of eourse, more or less jealous of each 
other’s rights. As I was passing, the two females 
had eome to blows in a elump of willoWvS a few 
yards away and were having a lively S(‘rap. lu- 
shuidy die two mah^s apjieared, hurrying side by 
side to the secuie of (he scpiahhle of Uieir males. 
Just wha.L look place on llieir arrival I could not 
clearly nuikc' out, ('xeejit that the females separated 
and the males came to blows. After sparring a 
moment or two, they alightc'd on the wire fence a 
few f(»el apart, where they eyed each other sharply 
and ex(*hnng('(l some vc^ry emphatic words, the 
jiurport of which I (‘oiild only guess. How very 
human, I llmught, that two husbands, in inter- 
fering in a (piarnd l)elween their wives, should get 
each other by the ears 1 My neigUboi? apd I got 
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into a **Hcra{)*’ in trying lo Hopamle our dog«, 
exc^ciHiug no marc rciiHuu in the iuuIIct Ihati did 
the oriolcH. 

When IIohhouHts the Kngli.sli psycdiologist and 
philosopher, wan trying to t(*aeh his ('lephunt how 
to draw a holt to open a hox that (’onliurunl a sweet 
morsel, the elephant used lo lose its temper at times 
and bang the box arouml like a ptdiilant ehild — - 
a very human proceeding, I thought. 

My son had a duck tliai inu* fall la^haved, as it 
seemed lo me, in (juite a human way. He had a 
wild strain in him, and was brought up near the 
sea. He had lost his mate during the summer, and 
when fall came, I suppose the migrating instinct 
began to stir in him. He seemed uiu‘asy and would 
leave the hens and wander olf alone, softly calling 
as he walked. One night in early October he was 
missing, and we fancied a fox had snapped him 
up in the twilight. Days passed, till one evening 
one of the men saw a solitary duck flying past low 
over the buildings and fruit trcTS uptm the lawn. 
He said it looked like our lost duck. A few days 
later the report came from our neighbor of a very 
tame wild duck upon the river. I'he duck had 
come ashore near his house, and he. not liaving 
a gun, had tried to cajiture it by a slip-rmose at the 
end of a pole. But the duck took fright and flew 
away down the river. A day or two later it ap- 
peared again near our neighbor s house, and now« 


Having learnea mat it was proDaoiy our lost aucKj 
our neighbor set out to capture it by the use of corn, 
and finally succeeded. He then clipped one wing 
and turned it loose. The drake, failing in his efforts 
to fly, was a changed bird ; disaster made him think 
of home, and the next day at twilight he turned his 
steps thitherward. He came slowly laboring up the 
hill, very silent and humble, and allowed himself to 
be picked up. It was hardly the return of a prodi- 
gal, but it was the coming back of a humbled and 
disappointed wanderer. 


m 

Animal conduct parallels human conduct in 
many particulars, but to say that it is the result 
of the same mental processes is, I believe, to make a 
capital mistake. Why, inorganic nature often seems 
to copy human methods, too, as, for instance, in a 
natural bridge. Behold on what sound mechanical 
principles the rude arch or span is built up ! Shall 
we therefore ascribe the faculty of reason to the 
rocks ? Or behold how the mountain-walls are but- 
tressed, the overhanging cliff supported — it is all 
good engineering. In nature such things are the 
inevitable result of irrefragable mechanical laws; 
with the lower animals they are the result of in- 
stinct; with man they are the result of reason. 

I notice that when the phoebe-bird builds her 
nest on the steep surface of a ledge, she begins like 
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II true ino<‘lianir and Ikt fcaindaiion f^ra( 

ally an she cutucH upwanU till .slu* 1ms a sludf of u 
wide enough to stand it cun It is all fit and v 
considered* We may thirdv llml IIh' bird mison 
and fail to see how ineviluhh* all mu'h things 
in organic as well as iii inorganit* nulurc'. The li 
buttress IhemselveH at tlu'ir hast* by a circle of h 
curving roots, and how Iheir hrnnches are bra 
and reinforced vvlu‘r<* tluw hmvt* tin* trunk! 

The beaver building its <lura sctuns lik<* a i 
sonable being, and L. Ib Morgnru who stud 
this animal in its native haunts in \Wsc’t}nsin» i 
wrote the best !t\onograph tipoi^ the subjind that 
ever appeared, thinks that it dot's rtmsem; 
one incident filone which he numtions shows 
wlmt unn'asoning instinct the animul is gui( 
He saw where the heavers had Imilt a darn hy 
trunk of a tree that had ffdh'U nc'n)ss a strmuu. 
ii^slead of placing their alieks and bnish uga 
the upper side of the tree, so as to avail lheins(*l 
of it in resisting the force of the eurrt'nt. they I 
placed them l>elow it, so that the tret' h(‘lp('d tl 
not at alb Poor things! ilu'y eneountenal a i 
problem. They could btiild a dtiin, btd tlu*y en 
not take advantage of the aid which the wind I 
offered them, Prolmhiy, had thtw fcdhal tin' I 
themselves, their instinct would not have blunde 
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and tools, so they get along very well without reason. 
Nature has given them tools in their organizalion in 
a sense that she has not given tliern to man — special 
appliances devclojied to meet s[)ceial needs, such as 
hooks, spears, saws, files, chisels, barbs, drills, shears, 
probes, stings, drums, fiddles, cymbals, harps, glues, 
pastes, armors, stilts, pouc‘hcs, all related to some 
need of the creature’s life; and in the same way 
she has given them the quality of reason in their in- 
stincts. She has given the beaver knives and chisels 
in his teeth, she has given the woodpeckers drills in 
their beaks, she has given tlie leaf-cutters shears 
in their mandibles, she has given the bees baskets 
on their hips, slie has given stilts to the waders and 
bills that are spears, to birds of pn^y claws that are 
hooks, and to various creature's w('aj>ons of offense 
and defense that man cannot boast of. Man has 
no tools or ornanumtal appendages in his organiza- 
tion, but he has that which can make and use these 
things — arms and hands, and reason to baedc them 
up, I can crac‘k my nut with a stone or hammer, hut 
tlie squirrel has tc'eth that help him to the kernel. 
Each of us is armed as best suits his needs. The 
mink and the otter can lake their fish in the water, 
but I have to have a net, or a hook, or a weaj)on 
of some kind when I catch fish. The woodpecker 
can chis<‘l out a hole in a tree for his nest or his 
house, with only the weapon nature gave him, but 
he cannot make a door to it, or patch it if it be 
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to her (h’u, iHrauftt* thix instuiot ih ttm* of Iut sjm 
oial (‘<iiiijiments, anil is tUfcsHary In her wcll4win| 
To the wocHlpeckor suoh a «liH>r is not a mw.sHil; 

'riierc* arc* Imt few things we could teach ll 
animals in their own projaT sphere. We coul 
give them hints when they are confnmteci by ne 
prf»l)It'm«, as in the east* of the laaiver above r 
fornsl to. but in the onlinary cwirse of nature tlie; 
new problems randy turn up. We csmld teach tl 
beaver a little niore system in the use of his mat 
rial, but this would Iw of alight value t(» him; h 
dam, made very mueh as n fltHxi make.s a dam i 
driftwoml ami mud, answers his pnr]>ose. (’on! 
we teach tlie birds when* to find a milder elime, i 
the dog how to find his way hoim*. or the httr 
how to find water in the desert, f>r the muskr 
or the Ijeaver how to plan and (smstruet hous 
better suUtal to their puqioses? (Viuhl we teach tl 
bird* how better to hide their nests? Do the coni 
amid the rocks, that cun^ their hay befon* storii 
It up for winter ust*. netsi to take tH»nnsel of us ? 
the timid hare tliat sleeps with its eyes o|H'n, or t 
sluggish turtle that rovers her eggs in the war 
sand? Can we Instruct the honcy-liee in her cjv 
arts, or the ant in hem? 'I’he spitlcr tim's not ne^ 
to learn of us how to weave a net, nor the leaf-ni 
ing insect to be taught the use of stitches. I do n 
know that we first learned tlie art of paper-makti 


REASONABLE BUT UNREASONING 


from the hornets, but certain it is that they hold the 
original patent for making paper from wood-pulp; 
and the little spiders navigated the air before the 
first balloon -was made, and the Physalia hoisted 
her sail long before the first seaman spread his, and 
the ant-lion dug his pit and the carpenter-bee bored 
his hole long before man had learned these arts. 
Indeed, many of the arts and crafts of man exist or 
are foreshadowed in the world of life below him. 
There is no tool-user among the lower animals that 
I know of, unless we regard one of the solitary 
wasps as such when she uses a pebble with which 
to pack down the earth over her den; but there 
are many curious devices and makeshifts of one 
kind and another among both plants and animals 
for defense, for hiding, for scattering of seeds, for 
cross-fertilization, etc. The wild creatures have all 
been to school to an old and wise teacher, Dame 
Nature, who has been keeping school now, as near 
as we can calculate, for several million years. And 
she is not an indulgent teacher, though a very pa- 
tient one. Her rod is tooth and claw and hunger 
and cold and drought and flood, and her penalty is 
usually death. Her ways are not all ways of pleas- 
antness, nor are all her paths paths of peace. 

When the animals are confronted by conditions 



they are Kiire to fall. We emihl Ivm li Iht* einuiing 
erow not lo be afraiil of ii striu^: strt lelu'il nenwM Ihe 
eornfii'ld, and ihe wary fax not la hi* barred from 
a Helling fowl by a luuqiaf iron, and wi* c*ctuld teaeh 
]dm to elude the* haiindH by taking to the liighwny 
and jumping into the himl end of a piiMHing farm 
Avagon on the way io the mill nml eiirling up among 
ihe nu'ahbugH, an Mr. ItolierhH'H fox did. \Vc* eould 
instruel Ihe bird with bmken leg^ !aiw to make 
flay emst.s for Ihenn and ttj give the eliiy n ehanee 
lo harden, aa ihe AvootlecM'k of Dr. I^aig did. 'riie 
wiki auimala do not need our luetUeine hmume 
they are |)robably never ill* and only Ujum very nm» 
oeeaHions eo\ild cmr mirgery la* of une to them, The 
clomeHlie anirnal.s mumdimeN need n nuthvife, hut 
probably Ihe wihl ereatim^n never do, 'bhey all 
learn alowly ihe IhingH llml it h net*eHHarv for them 
to know. In time, I have no tloiibt, tin* migrating 
birda will learn to avoid tlie UghtlumwiNi alofig the 
coast, where so many of tlieui nt»w ni«*et their death. 

Animals know what th<*y have to know in ordtT 
that the species may tmnlinue* and they know little 
else. They do not have to rt*itson bei*nuse they do 
not progress m man dm*s. ‘They have only lo live* 
and mulliply, and for this their instimds Hutliee 
them. Neither do they rfH{iim* any of our nnwni 
sentimentB. These would 1 h* a hindnuuH* rather than 
a help, and, so far as I can tee, they do not have iljem 
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THE GRIST OF THE GODS 

A bout all we have in mind when we think 
of the earth is this thin pellicle of soil with 
which the granite framework of the globe is clothed 
— a red and ’brown film of pulverized and oxidized 
rock, scarcely thicker, relatively, than the paint or 
enamel which some women put on their cheeks, and 
which the rains often wash away as a tear washes 
off the paint and powder. But it is the main thing 
to us. Out of it we came and unto it we return. 
“Earth to earth, and dust to dust.’^ The dust be- 
comes warm and animated for a little while, takes 
on form and color, stalks about recuperating itself 
from its parent dust underfoot, and then fades and 
is resolved into the original earth elements. We 
are built up out of the ground quite as literally as 
the trees are, but not quite so immediately. The 
vegetable is between us and the soil, but our depend- 
ence is none the less real. common as dust” 
is one of our sayings, but the common, the universal, 
is always our mainstay in this world. When we 
see the dust turned into fruit and flowers and grain 
by that intangible thing called vegetable life, or into 
the bodies of men and women by the equally mys- 
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terious agency of animal life, we think lH*ttcr ol 
TJic tix'mbliiig gohl of Ihe jMiiul Ulya in'iirl, i 
its pcluLs like ciirveil snow, are no iiimx' u In 
formation of a little hlaek milek ntnl ooze liy 
chemistry of the suuheam limn our Imdies i 
miruls, loo, an; a transformation of the soil utii 
foot. 

We are rooted to the air through iinr lungs ; 
to the soil through our .slomneh.s. \Vc* are wall 
trees and floating planks. 'I'he .s«til wlueli in 
form we .spurn with onr hs't, nml in another t 
into our inouth.s and into (jur hliMMl what a n 
posite produet it i.s! It i.s the grist out of wl 
our brt^ad of life i.s tiuule, the grist whieli the n 
of the gods, the .slow jadietit gods of Krosion, li 
been so long grinditig grinding probably n 
millions of years than we have any idea of. 
original stuff, the pulverized grauite, was prohi 
not very nourishing, hut the fruitful hand of t 
has made it so. It i.s the kind of grist tlial impn 
with the keeping, and the nion- th<‘ m<-nl wo 
have worked in it, the belter the bread. Indi 
until it has been eaten ami «Ug<'stesl by our faitl 
servitors the vegelahle.s. it (hw.s not make the 
that is our staff of life. 'I’Ih* mt*n’ death has 
into it, the more life eome.s out «if it; the mor 
is a cemetery, the mon* it Ijeettmes a nursery ; 
more the rocks perush, the more the fiehls flmu 

This 5il:nrv nP Ilir> AinU It* i 


To have a bit of earth to plant, to hoe, to delve in, 
is a rare privilege. If one stops to consider, one can- 
not turn it with his spade without emotion. We 
look back with the mind’s eye through the vista of 
geologic time and we sec islands and continents of 
barren, jagged rocks, not a grain of soil anywhere. 
Wc look again and behold a world of rounded hills 
and fertile valleys and plains, depth of soil where 
before were frowning rocks. The hand of time 
with its potent fingers of heat, frost, cloud, and air 
has passed slowly over the scene, and the miracle is 
done. The rocks turn to herbage, the fetid gases 
to the breath of flowers. The mountain melts down 
into a harvest field; volcanic scoria changes into 
garden mould ; where towered a cliff now basks a 
green slope ; where tlie strata yawned now bubbles 
a fountain ; where the earth trembled, verdure now 
undulates. Your lawn and your meadow are built 
up of the ruins of the fore world. The leanness of 
granite and gneiss has become, the fat of the land. 
What transformation and promotion! — the decrep- 
itude of the hills becoming the strengtli of the 
plains, the decay of the heights resulting in the 
renewal of the valleys ! 

Many of our hills arc but the stumps of moun- 
tains which the hand of time has cut down. Hence 
wc may say that if God made the mountains, time 
aiade the hills. 

What adds to the wonder of the eailli’s grist is 



LEAF AND TENDRIL 

thnl Ihe nilllstctncji that did tiu' work and are 
doing it are the gentle fnre<*H that eaixTr u 
our heads the KUiiheiun, the elcnak the air 
fro«L 'riie niinN gtadk‘ fall, the nir\s velvet tc: 
the KunN noLst'leKs mys, the frost's c*K([ni.sile 
lals, thene ennihined an* the* agcaitH that erusl 
roeks and pulverme the niountains, ami Inuus 
eonlinetilH of Hterile granite into a world of f< 
soils. It is as if hnhy fingers did the work of ] 
powtler and dynamite* (Jive the eUmds am 
sunheanis lime enoiiglnnnd the* Alps and the A 
disappear befort* them, or an* iratisfornied 
plains when* corn may grow and ealllc* graze, 
snow falls as softly ns down and li(*H almo 
lightly, yet the emgs enimble beneath it; 
jmeied by gravity* out ut it gnnv the tn*ineri 
iec sheet that ground off the mountain sum 
that scooped out lakes auil vaUc*ys, and uur 
our northern lantlseiipes as the seuljdcjr his 
Image, 

Not only an* the mills of the gcnls grinding 
but the great eosmie tnill in the siilertnil hei 
is grinding also, and some of its dust n*aelie 
planet, (’osmie dust is apparently falling oi 
earth at all time's. It is found in tin* heart of 
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must enter largely into the composition of the soil 
and of the sedimentary rocks. Celestial dirt we 
may truly call it, star dust, in which we plant our 
potatoes and grain and out of which Adam was 
made, and every son of man since Adam — the 
divine soil in very fact, the garden of the Eternal, 
jontributed to by the heavens above and all the 
dtal forces below, incorruptible, forever purifying 
itself, clothing the rocky framework of the globe 
as with flesh and blood, making the earth truly 
a mother with a teeming fruitful womb, and her 
hills veritable mammary glands. The iron in the 
fruit and vegetables we eat, which thence goes into 
our blood, may, not very long ago, have formed 
a part of the cosmic dust that drifted for untold 
ages along the highways of planets and suns. 

The soil underfoot, or that we turn with our 
plow, how it thrills with life or the potencies of 
life! What a fresh, good odor it exhales when we 
turn it with our spade or plow in spring! It is 
;ood. No wonder children and horses like to eat it ! 

How inert and dead it looks, yet what silent, 
Dotent fermentations are going on there — millions 
ind trillions of minute organisms ready to further 
^our scheme of agriculture or horticulture. Plant 
^’our wheat or your corn in it, and behold the mir- 
icle of a birth of a plant or a tree. How it pushes 
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agency oi neat ana moisture: it maices visiDie to 
the eye the life that is latent or hold in suspense 
there in the cool, impassive ground. The acorn, the 
chestnut, the maple keys, have but to lie on the 
surface of the moist earth to feel its power and 
send down rootlets to meet it. 

From one point of view, what a ruin the globe 
is ! — worn and crumbled and effaced beyond 
recognition, had we known it in its youth. Where 
once towered mountains are now only their stumps 
— low, fertile hills or plains. Shake down your 
great city with its skyscrapers till most of its build- 
ings are heaps of ruins with grass and herbage 
growing upon them, and you have a hint of what 
has happened to the earth. 

Again, one cannot but reflect what a sucked 
orange the earth will be in the course of a few 
more centuries. Our civilization is terribly expen- 
sive to all its natural resources ; one hundred years 
of modern life doubtless exhausts its stores more 
than a millennium of the life of antiquity. Its coal 
and oil will be about used up, all its mineral wealth 
greatly depleted, the fertility of its soil will have 
been washed into the sea through the drainage of 
its cities, its wild game will be nearly extinct, its 
primitive forests gone, and soon how nearly bank- 
rupt the planet will be ! 

There is no better illustration of the way decay 
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m hliu’k, lint whvn ttiruiHl inin ni^t hy tin* 
of tho nir. it In m\, 

^Vlw vita! that hnvr to t 

HoW WO on nUtti! tin in Ihr tlrmy nf itnini 

ami vrgrtnhlo inattrr. Il UtU that giv 

Iho hunni**J to thr mn\, in fac t, nlrtm^t Ininmniy 
it, making it tornirr and foil of Hi nfimt at and inn 
oru% it wm% m that it ro^jwiinh rurm* (parti 
to our nml?^ niid to our rnltim*. 'rh<‘ i‘Iriuriit?i 
llio mill romofuhrr all thu’*i(* furniH of anitanl tv 
Ycgrtablr lifr of whkdi flirvonrr niiiilr n part, a 
they lake* ihe^rn on again tlu^ inorr rmdily. Ibni 
the cpiirk artion of sKtunl itjHUi vrgrtnldr \i 

Iitm and lime and pliiwjihoru^ that luivr onrr la* 
taken up by growing plnntH and trrr« swtn to ha 
aequired new profHTlies, and are tlir more rend 
taken up again. 

The mul, like mankind* profit)^ by (‘xqjerientT, n 
growa <lee(i and medlow with age, 'Turn up t 
cruder milmoil to t!te min and air and In \ rgrtid 
life, and after a time it« ehnrni ter U (diangrd; 
iK^eornes more ptmtle and kindly mid rnun’ ft^Hil 

All thing?! are alike or undfT the mtinr law?i 
the rockH, ilie noil, the aoul of mfim the Irt^es in I 
forest, the Htar.'^ in the ^ky. W«* lia n* fertility* dej» 
geniality, in the ground underbwd, on tlie mii 
lerrna U[>on which we have them* tiling?^ in hum 
life and character. 

We hardly rtmlbe haw life it«df hm atoml 


Iiie in tne sou, now tne organic has wedded and 
blended with the inorganic in the ground we w^alk 
upon. Many if not all of the sedimentary rocks 
that were laid down in the abysms of the old ocean, 
out of which our soil has been produced, and that 
are being laid down now, out of which future soils 
will be produced, were and are largely of organic 
origin, the leavings of untold myriads of minute 
marine animals that lived millions of years ago. 
Our limestone rocks, thousands of feet tiiick in 
places, the decomposition of which furnishes some 
of our most fertile soils, are mainly of plant and 
animal origin. The chalk hills of England, so 
smooth and plump, so domestic and mutton-sug- 
gesting, as Huxley says, are the leavings of minute 
creatures called Globigerince^ that lived and died in 
the ancient seas in the remote past. Other similar 
creatures, Radiolaria and diatoms, have played an 
equally important part in contributing the founda- 
tion of our soils. Diatom earth is found in places 
in Virginia forty feet thick. The coral insects have 
also contributed their share to the soil-making rocks. 
Our marl-beds, our phosphatic and carbonaceous 
rocks, are all largely of animal origin. So that much 
of our soil has lived and died many times, and has 
been charged more and more during the geologic 
ages or eternities with the potencies of life- 

Indeed, Huxley, after examining the discoveries 
of the Challenger expedition, says there are good 
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Thm implies thiit lif«^ fimi fipjHniml in the* m*a, am 
gave rim* in uniuh! myriarin uf rnhmtt* nrgatiimn? 
that hiiilt Ihnmm'Ivr^^ Hheltn nut uf tliu tninnml nuUlr 
ht*ltl in m^luliun hy tlu* \vaU*r. A’^ tUrnr organism 
jK*riHlu*d, their shells fell to the bottom ami formei 
the m*(limentary nn’ks. In the ecmrie of agt*s llu's 
rm’ks were liftetl u(i above the w'li, ami their tleea 
and disinlegmiion under the aetion <if tfie element 
funned uur noil ~ our elays, our marls, our gree 
sand - and out uf tlib miil man himself is built u[ 

I du not wonder that the C‘n*utor foimd th 
dust of the earth the right stulf to make Adam tj 
It was half man alreiuly. I can easily ladii^ve tlu 
\m spirit wm evoketl fmm the same stulT* tlu 
it was latent there, and in due time, utuh'r ill 
brooiUng warmth of tlu^ emotive eneiTcy, awoke t 
life. 

If matter in eternal, as ifC»iencT leiuls us to believe 
and creation and rt'cnmllon a iit*ver emlitig procn*s 
ilitm the premmt world, with all iin myriiul forn 
of the organic and tlia inmganie, is only one of tl 
infinite numl>er of forms that matter must ha\ 
aaiumed in past lecmi. The wlnde siihstimee t 
tJie globe must have gone to the making of otlu 
globes such a number of limes m no array of ii| 
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ures couiii expmss. i^^very one ot Llio sixty or more 
primary cl(*mcnts lliat make up our own bodies 
and the s()li<l oarlh heiuvilh us must have ])layed 
the same part in the drama of life and death, 
growth and decay, organui and inorganic, that it 
is ])laying now, and will continue to play through 
an unending future. 

This gross matti'r seems ever ready to vanish into 
Ihe Iranseendental. WIkmi the new fdiysics is done 
wilh it, what is lliere hdt but spirit, or something 
akin lo it? When Ihe i)hysieisL has followed matter 
through all its (rurisformalions, its final disguise 
seems to Ix' ('le(!lri(’ily. I'he solid earth is resolvable 
into eleelricily, which (u)ines as near to spirit as 
anything we can find in llie universe. 

Our senses arc^ loo dull and coarse to apprehend 
the Hublle ami itu’essauL play of forces about us — 
the (iniT play ami emanations of matter that go on 
all about us and Ibrough us. From a lighted candle, 
or gius-jet, or glowing metal shoot corpuscles or 
cleelrons, the basic eonstiliumls of mailer, of incon- 
ceivable sninllm'ss ' --a llu)usaml iinuNS smaller than 
an atom of hydrog(u]i — “and at the inconceivable 
speed of 10,()()() lo 00, 000 miles a second. Think 
how we an* bombarded by these bullets as we sit 
around the lamp or under the gius-jet at night, and 
are all uiu’on.s<*io\iH of lliem ! We are immersed in a 
sea of forctss and pt)lentialili(*s of which we hardly 
dream. Of the scale of temperatures, from absolute 
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lurgt' tm uu' cjuHT \\v ku*jw niu u inic’uun, 

"^riu* c|iuv('ririg lUi*! thr cif tlu* nirt 

untlt'f (Uir frd in c‘hnng*‘?« at trni|K*nitur<\ tli«* hnul 
ingH and (»HrillatumH at thr untlt‘r tin* tmi 

of thr gmit Htnu»*i}»lu*rir wiivr^, tlu* vilnl h numtu 
lioriH niul oxulntioiiM in thr muiI nrr nil hrvtm 
ihr mu‘h of (»ur thill wnnrs. ^Y<* hmr llu* wind i 
thr trt*etojm, Imi wr tl«» not hnir t!i«* humming of tli 
gap in tlir iwn, Wr ft*td lljr ptill of gravity, !n 
we do not fort the mtHlium tlmnsglt whirh it wtirk 
During the gidar Htornw iiml tli*itiirhumt*?4 all m 
magnetb ami rlrrtrtral iiifitruturntg im* iigilutt*c 
hut you anti I an* nil unt*onmiou?4 of thr itgitatita 
Thm^ are* no tloulii vihrationg from out ll 
clrpthj of gjaux" that might nxirh «mr rtirx as «cnm 
were they atiimtHl to thr Hhrr its thr ryr h win 
it mmvrg a my of light, \Vr might hrar thr ru*^ 
of thr pknrtg along thtur ttrhilH, wt* might hrar ll 
exploaioni and tipnishrg in thr giiii; %va might fin 
the wild whirl and tliimx* of llir nrhuhr, wlirn* sui 
and sy^irma are knng fonnrd; wr might hrar tl 
^*wn*rk of miittrr and thr rnish of worlds** fhi 
evidently iakei pliux* now and thro in tin* iihysn 
of upaee, bmuise all them* things must sriul throU|* 
the ether impukia and trtnnblirigs that nnudi oi 
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planet. But if we felt or heard or saw or were con- 
scious of all that was going on in the universe, what 
a state of agitation we should be in ! Our scale of 
apprehension is wisely limited, mainly to things 
that concern our well-being. 

But let not care and humdrum deaden us to the 
wonders and the mysteries amid which we live, 
nor to the splendors and the glories. We need not 
translate ourselves in imagination to some other 
sphere or state of being to find the marvelous, the 
divine, the transcendent ; we need not postpone our 
day of wonder and appreciation to some future 
time and condition. The true inwardness of this 
gross visible world, hanging like an apple on the 
bough of the great cosmic tree, and swelling with 
all the juices and potencies of life, transcends any- 
thing we have dreamed of super-terrestrial abodes. 
It is because of these things, because of the vitality, 
spirituality, oneness, and immanence of the universe 
as revealed by science, its condition of transcending 
time and space, without youth and without age, 
neither beginning nor ending, neither material nor 
spiritual, but forever passing from one into the 
other, that I was early and deeply impressed by 
Walt Whitman’s lines : — 

"There was never any more inception than there is now. 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now. 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.** 
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And i may add, nor any more creation tnan tner 
is now, nor any more miracles, or glories, or won 
ders, or immortality, or judgment days, than ther 
are now. And we shall never be nearer God am 
spiritual and transcendent things than we are now 
The babe in its mother’s womb is not nearer it 
mother than we are to the invisible sustaining an 
mothering powers of the universe, and to its spirit 
ual entities, every moment of our lives. 

The doors and windows of the universe are a 
open ; the screens are all transparent. We are nc 
barred or shut off; there is nothing foreign c 
unlike ; we find our own in the stars as in tt 
ground underfoot ; this clod may become a mar 
yon shooting star may help redden his blood. 

Whatever is upon the earth is of the earth; 
came out of the divine soil, beamed upon by tt 
fructifying heavens, the soul of man not less tha 
his body. 

I never see the spring flowers rising from tl 
mould, or the. pond-lilies born of the black ooz 
that matter does not become transparent and reve; 
to me the working of the same celestial powe 
that fashioned the first man from the commc 
dust. 

Man’s mind is no more a stranger to the earl 
than is his body. Is not the clod wise ? Is not tl 
chemistry underfoot intelligent ? Do not the roo 
of the trees find their way ? Do not the birds kno 
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their times and seasons ? Are not all things about 
us filled to overflowing with mind-stuff? The cos- 
mic mind is the earth mind, and the earth mind is 
man’s mind, freed but narrowed, with vision but 
with, erring reason, conscious but troubled, and — 
shall we say ? — human but immortal. 




XI- 


THE DIVINE SOIL 

I 

H OW few persons can be convinced of the truth 
of that which is repugnant to their feelings * 
When Darwin published his conclusion that man was 
descended from an apelike ancestor who was again 
descended from a still lower type, most people were 
shocked by the thought ; it was intensely repugnant 
to their feelings. Carlyle, for instance, treated the 
proposition with contempt. He called it the ‘^gos- 
pel of dirt.’’ good sort of man,” he said, *‘is 
** this Darwin, and well meaning, but with very little 
intellect.” Huxley tells of seeing the old man one 
day upon the street, and of crossing over to greet 
him. Carlyle looked up and said, ‘‘You’re Huxley, 
are n’t you ? the man who says we are all descended 
from monkeys,” and went on his way. It would be 
interesting to know just what Carlyle thought we 
were descended from. Could he, or did he, doubt 
at all that if he were to go back a few thousand 
years over his own line of descent, he would come 
upon rude savage men, who used stone implements, 
and lived in caves or rude huts, who had neither 
letters nor arts, and with whom might did indeed 
make right, and that back of these he would find 
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ulariecl cm tin* Uiirk triu’k t»f \m uwn tiht, mu 
ecmlcl lu» C'tiuld hr stnji lujywlirn* ?* 'I 

mmlilhk* iimn cm thr KhcmlcliTH (»f Hu* ] 

h'ohlliitMUid ht* t»n n niiW Icivvrr lituimii ur wi 
human ft»riiu tilt wc* (‘tmir to a mnnlikr ajH* nr 
a|H*Hke umn. living in tm-.n find MiUniMting on ro 
and nulH and wild fruits. Kvrry cditld Inirii tend 
by lilt* grip of itn hainb. tlir .^trtmglli of Uh an 
and the wraknr*^ of il?i h»g?i, liint?i of llnm* far' 
arlamid ann^ntom, (tiirlylr ulmt havr kiin 
that in hk frtii! c»r jinmalal lift* thm* wm a ti 
whem lib rnihryo muld riot tuivr Iw^tm diJ^tinguiHl 
from that of a dog, to my ta»thing t»f a monk 
Wim Ihb flirt idmi iniolrmhlr to liim? 

It mmt Ik? a hittrr |d!l to [formiiui of C arly 
U!m|K*nmu*nt to havr to iioitiU Iho lU’C'otmt of l! 
own human origin j that the* ,?fturk Irgtmd of 
baby b, after all, md gtHnl niiluml luHtor)\ 
humbla beginning of nu’li of xm in not one* t 
appodf to Uk? imagination, nor to t!ir n’ligi 
itnllmenl, nor to our lovo of tin* niy^terioUM j 
the remote, yot the evidenet? in favor of it^ tr 
ii firetty itrong. 

In fact, the Darwinian llwiry f»f the origin of i 
differa from the popular one ju?et an tin* null 
hiitoiy of hahk^ m we all know it diffi^r^ from 
account in the nursery legrntb, and gives al 
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the same shock to our sensibilities and our pride 
of origin. 

One of the hardest lessons wo have to learn in 
tliis life, and one that many persons never learn, 
is to wsee the divine, the celestial, the pure, in the 
cornmoii, the near at hand — to sec that heaven 
lies about us heri^ in this world. Carlyle’s gospel 
of dirt, when (’■xainined closely, differs in no respect 
from a gospel of star dust. Why, we have invented 
the whole luaelunery of the siijiernatural, with its 
unseen spirits and powers good and had, to account 
for things, bc'cuuise we found tlic universal every- 
day nature too (‘heap, too common, too vulgar. We 
have had to cap the natural with tlu^ supernatural 
to satisfy our love for the nuirvelous and the inex- 
plicable. As soon as a thing is brought within our 
ken and ilui n^gion of our experience, it seems to 
lose caste and be cheapened. I am at a loss how to 
ac’count for this mythopoetic tciuleiu‘y of ours, but 
what a [lart it has played in the history of mankind, 
and what a part it still plays ~ turning the light 
of (lay into a mysterious illusive and haunted twi- 
light on every hundl It would seem as if it must 
have served some good purjiose in the development 
of the ra(‘e. but just what is not so easy to point out 
as the evil it has wniught, the mistakes and self- 
dedusions it has givtm rise to. One may probably 
say that in its healthy and legitimate aciion it has 
given rise to poetry and to art and to the many 



eieapef wlik*h Ihr {m»vi<!r,^ m fmi 

the hurt! mid wciiring nf lifr. iiuplivridi 

foe in undtnditiniiy tht* mimilifit' ?ij4rit Itie mptr 
of tlir now mid Ifu* hrrt% thnt jinnif imd fltu 

the mitmdoun luid th«* diviin^ in the ground imdr 
fooU the* spirit llnit Lyrll iim! njM»nrd h 

^yvH to the tliitt the liud figf^nrim tit wtii 

every ilny arouml wen^ to ft 

the tremendoiw in tlie nirtirH siirfm*!* in tl 

past: tlmt animiitrHl Dnwin iiml le*! him to irw 
the footstrjMi of tlie m*riliw rnrrgy in the niitur 
life of plimfs and nniiwds tt^^diiy; thid iiiumiitt 
limclej and filh^i him with siirh righttnais wndh j 
the mHlulIty of hm thwloghml hrtdhmi; and th 
ariimate^ pwtj one of us wlum we elirudi a rut 
or stop a hmk» or ttmi a thing over iind tcwik on tl 
otlier iide* ami ajijdy to pmidhsd alFairi the tmid 
atone of ctimmon mn\m\ 

Ttiat man In of divine origin in a mnm^ thiit i 
other animal is, m a mnvhdifm dnir to the ror 
mcm mind. It was dmr In the mind of t arlyhs 
ehimetl in well with his diilnist of the prtt*ff»nt, li 
veneration of the part, and hm llrlinue aw^t* ar 
r^wertnilal few iK^cm^the mysteries of the univrr^ 
While Darwin*i attitude of mind townrit outwiu 
thinp was one of iru|uiiy and thirst for vxmi kmo 
ledge, Carlyle*! wai one of rtwenuirs* and wondr 
He ww more iririintH) to wowhifi whm^ Darw 


THE DIVINE SOIL 

presence of the great unknown, but he sought solace 
in the knowable of the physical world about him, 
while Carlyle sought solace in the moral and intel- 
lectual world, where his great mythopoetic faculty 
could have free swing. 

We teach and we preach that God is in every- 
thing from the lowest to the highest, and that all 
things are possible with him, and yet practically 
we deny that he is in the brute, and that it is pos- 
sible man should have had his origin there. 

I long ago convinced myself that whatever is on 
the earth and shares its life is of the earth, and, in 
some way not open to me, came out of the earth, 
the highest not less than the humblest creature at 
our feet. I like to think of the old weather-worn 
globe as the mother of us all. I like to think of 
the ground underfoot as plastic and responsive to 
the creative energy, vitally related to the great cos- 
mic forces, a red corpuscle in the life current of 
the Eternal, and that man, with all his high-fly- 
ing dreams and aspirations, his arts, his bibles, his 
religions, his literatures, his philosophies — heroes, 
saints, martyrs, sages, poets, prophets — all lay 
folded there in the fiery mist out of which the planet 
came. I love to make Whitman’s great lines my 



Oil vvrry Imrirbrs iil asi*! kiiirhr« Wti 

ihr 4r|^t 

All Wli»w lUily imvTk'4, mui «till I nnmut wi4 mmut 

** Ui^ nftrr U*W thr p^mmUnm «w, 

AfiirdaWH I t ki^»w I mm 

thwt 

I waiU^I iitiwrn mni mmi ^^|«l llmMiiili llir kik 

nmX, 

Aij«i imik my Uii^*** mu\ !wA ipi huH IfWM tlw lrii«l tmrk 
** I mm l«n,^. 

lininrn-sr Imvr Isrrii Ibr |cr|mr#Hiii^a tm ii®r, 

Ffttllffitl mnl fririidly IW kmr lirl|«ri| mr, 

C'yrlrii frrrk^i itt)‘ rrnAb, mwitii f«i-»i«.il Itlii’ I 

twtu 

For rtKmt bi riir llirif ««« rsitii^. 

^il InllUTit^'n In li«A ullrf «i-lwl Im ln-s^bl iiir. 

IM'ftrf I Wftsi Iw^n «^Mi *4 f«y fiwllirr griirwlimit 

My mt4*ryti Xtm w^lmiiig wwbt «iwrk., 

Fur it tlir m4»ul« ttilirml l« an %w\k 

'riir lung, 4iiw 4ratii fnlnl 1*1 rr4 li in. 

Vmi gavr il ^n4rii«ttiw, 

MunBtmu.^ it l« twailh^ itnl *b 

ileil it with vmv. 

All farm Imv** «p|Af|-r«t |« «‘tnit|4rlr mini A 

nm, 

Naw I itwnl nn thii npM wllli my ^ml/* 

It 

T\w mat«*mU the mroal, the* mrlhy, Iiiih Ikti 
I cmg under the ban, »i lung amMuiiitnil in mir nii 
with tlmt whieh hmdrw hihI tlrgrinlt*^, unit mn 
iourec and tjmvinc,*!* fif eviL that II will Ittke 


oiu'o a long liino to mlocia il and lift it again toils 
})r()j)or ])la('e. 

It jars upon onr sensibilities and disturbs our 
[)re(^one('iv(Ml notions to be told that the s])irilual 
has its root in the earnal, and is as truly its product 
as the flower is the product of the roots and the 
stalk of the plant. The conc^eplion does nol cheapen 
or degrade the s[)irilual, it (devates tlie carnal, the 
jrnaleriaL 'I'o regard the soul and body as one, or 
to ascribe to eons(nousness a physiologictal origin, 
is not delra(‘ling from its tlivinily, it is ratluT con- 
ferring (livinily upon the bo<ly. One thing is iuev- 
ilably Unke<l will» another — the higher forms with 
Die lower forms, llie butterfly with the grub, the 
flowcT with the root, llu' food we eat with the thought 
we Ihiidv, llu' poem we write, or the j)iclurc wc paint, 
willi the processes of digestion and nulrilion. IIow 
science has erdarged and ennobled and purified 
our eon<‘eplion of the universe; how it has cleaned 
Old the evil spirits that have so long terrified man- 
kind, and justified the verdict (^f the Crtmlor: '"and 
loehold it was good *’! With its indeslruclibilily of 
matter, its (‘onseiwallon of cni'rgy, its inviolability 
of cause and efh'cd, its unity of force and elements 
throughout sidereal space, it has prepared the way 
for a conception of man, his origin, his develop- 
ment, and in a nu'asure his dcvSliny, that at last 
makes liirn at home in the universe. 

IIow much more consistent it is with what we 



know of Ihr uruty of niifnrt* to lK»hovo t!ui( oru* 
v\vH .^luntld liavr rotnr throii|di nnultirr, thnt in 
kIuhiIcI linvo rnmr thonii^fi tin* hnit*^ rutfior th 
luivo iHTngmftrd iijHm hiin fnnti witlunit. Unfo 
ing and o\Tr tinfoldin|^» Ujiwtiinl and onwimU fn 
fin* lower in the* high«T, from the* «tni|ilt* to t 
<*nnnd«*x that Ihto i!ir ronrm* <»f orgni 
i’Vtdulum fnnn tin* 

One tlunka eif Uu* ert*iitive rnrrj^ty iw work! 
nlong niiiny Hnr«, ordy enie of width eveiitunt 
in rruifi; all the eithm fedl etr ft*nriirtate*<I 

lower fonim, Ilenn* widh'' we think eif iititn 
cftjmble erf, anti elr^tined In, ilill higlu*r <!evc*lt 
nient, we Itwik upin the lower tmlnrH m hnvi 
rtwhetl the rml of thrir rtnirmsiind e'«indud«* Ur 
In no to-nicjrnnv for them. 

^V\w anthrojHnd man in*h*e«l like jm^lh 
nary niiulien of uum, m n*jreted tiu«h 1 4 trf Iht* gr 
inventor who win blindly gni|diH» Id^ way to 
higher form. The ii|m* in probnbly onr imet*^ 
in no other Ihim tld^. Xiitnre to hi 

had man in mint! when nht* mitth* him. but t 
denlly abe toil trdiWfet in him. hiimiinly H|H’aki 
and tried aome either eximldfmtion. *The ii{h* ni 
alwajm i^mam an ajM\ Home e‘olliiterel hnir 
douhtlc^i gave birth to a higlirr form, iiml ihh 
a itill higher* till we mwh rmr {■irf'‘gtitetid forbri 
llien Mima ana Immah or hrarietiei iltHtaiuinl 
othawt leaving rude trilieii by the way in wh 


dcvelopmcnl: socmccl arrested, till we reach the 
dawn of hislory* 

The creative energy seems ever to have been 
pushing out and on, and yet ever leaving a residue 
of forms IxduiuL The reptiles did not all become 
birds, nor the invertebrates all become vertebrates, 
nor the ap(\s all be(‘oine men, nor the men all 
become Europeans. Every higher form has a 
base or background of kindred lower forms out 
of which it sc‘ems to have emerged, and to which 
it now and then shows a tendency to revert. And 
this is the ord(T of nature everywhere, in our own 
physiology and psychology not less than in the 
evolution of the forms of life, Do not our highest 
ideals hav(* (luur risc^ and foundation in sensation 
and exp(Ti('ne(‘ ? TIktc is no liigher without first 
the lower, and the lower does not all become the 
higher. 

""I'lie blood relalionship between man and the 
anthropoid apes, as shown in the fact that human 
blood nets poisonously upon and decomposes the 
blood of the lower apes and other mammals, but is 
harmless to the l)lood of the anthropoid apes and 
affiliates with it, is very significant. It convinces 
like a demonstration. Transfer the blood of the 
dog to th(' fox or the wolf, or vice versa^ and all goes 
well ; ih('y are brothers. Transfer the blood of the 
Ic^g to the rabbit, or vice versa, and a struggle for 
life immediately lakes place. The serum of one 



m \vm than the tlifriwucv Im'Iwwi 

Uje kitcr and tlie Inww a{H*^. 

m 

One thing we may affirm alKnit the muvrrm* 
it in logical; the cnmclUHiun alwnyii folio fniui t!i 
preniiacH. 

The leMtin which life rejK»ntpi ami eoiHtiintl; 
enfom*M in umler fwit.** You art' alvvay 

neartT the divine afui the Inie miuree?« of you 
power than you think. The lure ut the tlintimt am 
the dinieull m chwptive. 'fhe grt'iit opjaiHuiiity i 
whert! you art*. Do not tleBpint' your own pliu'e am 
hour. Every plat't* in under tlii' every pliUT i 
the wntm of the w^'orld. Htiind in ytiitr tnvn tltKir 
yard luitl you have eight thou?4itnd luile^ t>f wiHs 
ground lH*neidh you, and nil the Biden'itl ^plt*ntior 
overheat!. The morning and the ewening Htant ar 
no more* in the heavens and no imm* tihedhuit t 
the celestial iuipuke^ thiin the lonely and time 
scarrcHl world we inhabit. How the planet thrill 
and reapondi to the heavenly fortn'ii iiml fH‘«ntrn*nc*c^ 
we little know, but we get an inkling «tf it when w 
iee the magnetie lUHalle in«tantly afleeted by »olii 
dbturbanees. 

Look under fotit. Child and dianumds anti a 

mi 


tranHrnuuiiion oi inc looci wv. eui;. xnc mean is me 
divine if we make it so. The child surely learns 
that its fallKU* and molher are the Santa Claus that 
bmught tlu^ gifts, though the discovery may bring 
pain ; and the man learns to see providence in the 
great universal forces of nature, in the winds and 
the rain, in the soil miderfoot and in the cloud over- 
head. What these forces in their orderly rounds 
do not bring him, he does not exiiect. The farmer 
luings up his sU)C‘king in the way of empty bins and 
barns, and he knows well who or what must 511 
them. The Santa Claus of the rnerehant, the manu- 
facturer, llu; invt'nlor, is the forces and conditions all 
about us in every-day o[)eration. When the light- 
ning strikes your building or the trees on your lawn, 
you are at leiust reminded that you do not live in 
a corner outside of Jove’s dominions, you arc in 
the eireuit of the ginnit forces. If you are eligible 
to ba<l fortune where you stand, you arc equally 
eligible to good fortune there. The young man 
who went West did well, but the young man who had 
the Western spirit and stayed at home did equally 
well. To (*voke a spark of fire out of a flint with a 
bit of slcHd is the same thing as evoking beautiful 
thoughts from homely facts. How hard it is for us 
to see die heroic in an act of our neighborl 
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nis ungiu as reveaiea oy science mis and appalls 
the imagination: as revealed by theology it simply 
baffles and dumfounds one. Science deepens the 
mystery while yet it gives the reason and the imagi- 
nation something to go upon; it takes us beyond 
soundings, but not beyond the assurance that cause 
and effect are still continuous there beneath us. I 
like to think that man has traveled that long, ad- 
venturous road, that the whole creation has pulled 
together to produce him. It is a road, of course, 
beset with pain and anguish, beset with ugly and 
repellent forms, beset with riot and slaughter; it 
leads through jungle and morass, through floods 
and cataclysms, through the hells of the Meso- 
zoic and the Cenozoic periods, but it leads ever 
upward and onward. 

The manward impulse in creation has doubtless 
been checked many times, but never lost ; all forms 
conspired to further it, and it seemed to have taken 
the push and the aspiration out of each order as 
it passed on, dooming it henceforth to a round of 
life without change or hope of progress, leaving 
the fish to continue fish, the reptiles to continue 
reptiles, the apes to continue apes ; it took all the 
•heart and soul of each to feed and continue the 
central impulse that was to eventuate in man. 

I fail to see why our religious brethren cannot find 
in this history or revelation as much room for crea- 
tive energy, as large a factor of the mysterious and 
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iiiim! liHjdrm iind dunih. Wlyit fiil!irn*<l tliin ma 
hnjndm% wlml i\m rvuluiiufiiiry |mHT 

whiit nr whn tijmn thr lir^t jmih^pliu 

tilt* a^pinilum tt> tniui, Mtitl iirvrr Irt Ihiit 
turn i4lti*p ihnmgh nil thi^ tn*mrn«ltmH rhiiti^tra 
iluiiit* inriihnilithlf^ Whiit or who ft 

plarilni the mnnl iif the gnmi a 

ilelemiifieti all ti?i lininrhiii|t*4 iiful ilir fmit it 
lamr? If ymi rnii^t Imveii HmU riliirr ajmH fn 
or imminent in m^nlitin, it t« me thiit tht 

la a« mueh nt*«^l t»f tme hrrt’* ii«i in the Mtmie v* 
mningj, The linitl myntvry vmmat rlmnnl t 
We tmn only drive it Iti ttiver. Ilmv the iitiivei 
mme to l«" whiit it and Imw miin riime iu 
man, wIki ran trl! wf 

ITiat siiimewhrn" in my tine of i|r«rent wm 
ftnt?eitor ilmt livetl in tm*n and Itinl jHiwrrful an 
and weaker leg^» that hi^ line in n rn*att. 

that livml mi thr gemind. and hi^ in mie that liv 
in the mud, nr in the mm, ami hi^, tir f^jirti 
from a gl:!rm at tlie laittnni of the hul deeja 
the myitery of the lirtng llml mtw hrn» ami r 
look bark and niietmlate «iv«T the he \ 

prtibahly mme*. it wily atirnlion In uj 

faeti, to material thing^i, to llie evrry^-ilay JmK^ 
tm 


known, or the HU])ornatiiral. 

IIow the organic! caTnc to bud and grow from the 
inorgaui(*, who knows? Yet it must have done so. 
We seem c*otn|)(‘lled to think of an ascending series 
from nebular mailer up to the spirituality of man, 
each stage in the series resting upon or growing 
o\it of the one beneaili it. Creation or develop- 
ment must be continuous. There are and can be 
no breaks. The inorganic is almuly endowed with 
eheniieal and molecular life. The whole universe 
is alivis and vibrates with impulses too fine for 
our dull semses; hut in chemical affinity, in crys- 
iallizjilion, in th(‘ persisienee of forc‘e, in electri- 
city, w(! catc’h glimpses of a kind of vitality that 
is prc'liminary to all other. I never see fire burn, 
or water flow, or the frost-mark on the pane, 
that I am not reiriinded of something as myste- 
rious fiH life. How alive the flame seems, how 
alive iho water, how marvelous the arborescent etch- 
i!\gs of the frost! Is there a principle of fire? 
Is then! a principle of crystallization? Just as 
rniK'h as them is a )>rinc'iple of life. The mind, 
in vim\ scnmis to reejuire something to lay 

hold of as a cause. Why these wonderful star 
forms of th(! snowflake? Wliy these exact geo- 
metric* forms of f|uartz crystals? The gulf between 
diHorganiztsl mailer and the crystal seems to me 
m gnnri as tliat between the organic and the inor- 
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gantt*, If we cliti ttni fnrn" tiny wiltif’HH the 
We rt>ult{ ntil Iw^lieve tt. llie gttlf lirt^\rr«i tht» rrv?i 
lal Hiitl the «t 11 we hiive nut Hwn t lf‘iirt'iU ani 
man ha^^ not yet iiMi^ to hritl^^e if, iin«| nni, 
never be, hut it ba^ hem hriilgt^h iiiui I tlatv m 
without any iviort* mimeh* than iuuirly o 

around m. ^hhe prtHltietinn td water from tw 
invimble ^mvn In a ininirle to me, \Vli«m water a| 
peaml fwlmt nm«te it apiw’-ar?) ami tla^ firnt c hni 
floaltHl aercm^ the blue ^ky* lif«^ not far o!T, 
U wasi not alnwly there. Some morning in Mjiriii 
when the mm ahone aer«wM the old \imv hilh, i 
aoine point wdien* the limtl nnil »f*a tnrl, life lu^n 
-““"the first n\m^k of protopIa.?tfii app-ared. C*idl 
the rt^milt of the thmh or ptedi of tin* t*miti\ 
ener^ that {MTViwles all things, nnd wlio^e aettn 
ia mniirntoim and not interinittent, 4neo we m 
eompelled to presupfHme isueh energy to rierotti 
for anything, even our own efTort*i to armiinl b 
IhingH, An ever ac^tive vital frm'e jw-rvinles i! 
universe, and in felt and in all things, fnr 
atonue attraetion and n^ulmon up to iivherltng mii 
and systems^ 'Oie very pro-n*mm^i id thought 
to recpiirt! iueh pn^mirn^ to g«i ujarn, Hiere h 
reason for the univme m we fiml it, tAm^ rnaiiN m 


we think of a stick with only one end ? We have 
to if we compass time in thought, or space, either. 

V 

Given atomic motion, chemical affinity — this 
hunger or love of the elements for one another — 
crystallization, electricity, radium, the raining upon 
us of solar and sidereal influences, the youth of the 
earth, and the whole universe vibrating with the cos- 
mic creative energy, the beginning of life, the step 
from the inorganic to the organic, is not so hard to 
conceive. In a dead universe this would be hard, 
but we have a universe throbbing with cosmic life 
and passion to begin with. It is impossible for me 
to think of anything as uncaused, and in trying to 
figure to myself this beginning of life I have to 
postulate this universal creative energy that pervades 
th6 worlds as animating the atoms and causing 
them to combine so as to produce the primordial 
protoplasm. Then when the first cell divides and 
becomes two, I have to think of an inherent some- 
thing that prompts the act, and so on all the way up. 

I cannot conceive of crystallization, this precise 
and invariable arrangement of certain' elements, 
nor of the invariable chemical compounds, without 
postulating some inner force, or will, or tendency 
that determines them. I cannot conceive of an 
atom of carbon, or oxygen, or hydrogen as doing 
anything of itself. It must be alive, and this life 


and jnjr|Mw |«Tviidr-^ llir iinivrrm\ ^V\m inal 
nn wy }Mtr! niiiy l»r aniy Ihr at thm 

I know llirr«“ firr things I riuifiul uf 

yrt tnir. I fiiiiiinl viHu^rhr ftif* ?»ky still < 
hriid lit till* SiHilti I*«dr m ut list* Xi»rl!i, Ihh 
imr jwmiliisn my i'-i flir rrvrrsr tif 

and I am rtiiiifirllf’il in ihifik uf itji 

down iw thr »iiitiff% I riionut tldiik Im*w iinyl 
ran l»rglfu limr. Itkr iiialirr, infii: 

divisililr* iiiid Ifirrr rrmidit*^ a nuiUin 

ral friigmrtil of liiiir Iw^hvrni tlir not U^dnnin^ 
ihr t«*gintiin||» Hit* roiidilion^ of llmnidit iin* 
thill I do ncil how otir ran lliiiik of tinr*^ 
llml in* t*t* ithjtttd and »nhjr«d iil thr miiir in 
of tifiir -- Jniiiji down oiir*is own llmnil* mi to u 
— and yrl wr to inniiant’’ to do it 

vt 

If lift? rin finally Im* r^|»liiinrd in trrnis of jdi 
and rhrrnislry* Ihiil in, if Ihr b-i^iniitiig of lift* 
thr globr %vm no rH*w thing* thr intoHliirlion < 
m?w pritid|ili\ hut only thr r«*^nlt of a vn>aly 
mmplri and mliitmir jiky and inlrnirtion o 
old phyik*«M*hrtnlrid fom*« of Ihr iimrgimir w 
tbrn thu gn!f that h iiiji{H'tml In nrpnrnlr Iht 
worldi of living and noiidiving miitlrr virluidh 
appawj thr two worldi mrrt and lnm\ Wr 
probably tn timr havr Ui rottir to arfvpt this vii 

IK0 VirW of thl» tluf^furv fl: 


It Is In a line with the whole revelation of science^ 
so far — the getting rid of the miraculous, the un- 
knowable, the transcendental, and the enhancing 
of the potency and the mystery of things near at 
hand that we have always known in other forms. 
It is at first an unpalatable truth, like the discov- 
ery of the animal origin of man, or that conscious- 
ness and all our fine thoughts and aspirations are 
the result of molecular action in the brain ; or like 
the experience of the child when it discovers that 
its father or mother is the Santa Claus that filled 
its stockings. Science is constantly bringing us 
back to earth and to the ground underfoot. Our 
dream of something far off, supernatural, van- 
ishes. We lose the God of a far-off heaven, and find 
a. God in the common, the near, always present, 
always active, always creating the world anew. 
Science thus corrects our delusions and vague super- 
stitions, and brings us back near home for the key 
we had sought afar. We shall probably be brought, 
sooner or later, to accept another unpalatable 
theory, that of the physical origin of the soul, that 
it is not of celestial birth except as the celestial 
and terrestrial are one. This is really only taking 
our religious teachers at their word, that God is 
liere, as constant and as active in the commonest 
substance we know as in the highest heaven. Science 
finds the beginning of something like conscious 
intelligence in the first unicellular life, the first pro- 
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cif ciwti, fail wjnm tmitrd fiiul chm 
emting, the iat«’lltg«*iu*r uf ull m it \\vrt\ 

have* thi' mind iind jH*r?iinmlity tif tuna hh Ihr rt»m 
'rins flirt Hivtm na nHaii far thr ntitiim that 
mind nr nnul \h fin rntity lijmrl frain tin* nrgiin wh 
it UHCH* It an thr runtnirv* in ^mm* my? 

rinUK wiiy i» In* thr n",HuU nf thr inidtirrlhihir 
of thr nrmai?i Myntrin. Hiuh wr dn nut Isiuiinh 
myj^lery of thr mn$h wr only hring il tmitrr liui 
Wr difijmtvr ii fiddr* ttnd iin^ thru ronfonndrd 
the furt thiii lurk^ innlrr it. And thin jinarn inn 
all id itlltmfilr rJijihuiidtmH of thr plir 

mrna of \lm world. 

It Hwnm an if wv siuv thr hint of jimjihrr) c»f 
Vf^rtahlr in thr nilnrrid in thi^ growth of v\ 
ialHt in tlirnr arlHm‘Hrriit forniH «*f Ihr on 
jmnr nr on tlir flagging Onr may nw n 

woruirrful tnn* and frrn fonn?^ ni»on tin* jmvrm^ 
with rlran opm ^iparrH iH'hvrrit thrm. m nairl 
i\H in a wikhK tin varirty of tlinu. A 

rhrmmt has latrly jinwhsiTd In* inorganir r« 
pounds thr growth of nianrUung iikr a {4iud v 
rootH, .Htrnu hram*hrMt InivrM* hints a niin 
plant, m if thr iypr of thr jdiuil idr«*itdy v\h 
in ilir ^oih Yes* thr inorganir h drraming of 
^114 


circulalion, in lis inlolligcnco, or in its ingenious 
(1ovi(*(*s io g('l on in tlu' world is dreaming of the 
anininl, and (he animal is dreaming of the spiritual, 
and lh(' spirilualily of man louehes the spirituality 
of Ihe cosmos, and llius the circle is comjiletc. 

vn 

So far as science can find out, seniionce is a pro- 
p(Tly of matU'r which is evolved under certain 
(*ondi lions, and though science itself has not yet 
been abh' to n'produce these conditions, it still 
believes in the possibility. If life was not potciv 
tial in the inorganic world, liow is it possible to 
a(‘C(mnl for il? It is not a graft, it is more like a 
b(*g('lling. Nalurc docs not work by prefixes and 
suffixes, but liy unfolding and ever unfolding, or 
(h'vcloping out of latimt innate powers and possi- 
bilititss; an inward lU'cessiiy always working, 
but nev('r an cxbTiial inak(T. It is no help to fancy 
that life' may liave been broiiglit to the earth by 
a falling nu*l(*orile from some oilier sphere. How 
did lift' originab' upon that other sphere? It must 
hav<» slarled lu'n^ as sim'ly as fire started hci^. We 
feign that Fronudlums stole the first fire from 
!u*av(m, but il sle(‘ps here all about us, and can be 
('vokt'd any tinu' ami anywhere. It sleeps in all 
forms of forc^e, A falling avalanche of rocks turns 
to flanus the meteor in the air becomes a torch; 
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Uir HlUlHil **»*|%‘ list, IP> fpilllH^ 

riirpt in thr imiripisur, anti m-m sturtril hy iU.a 
Ilf frtrltfiih naiiirly, liy bttwwlitin;, 

Whrn lilt’ vmtlh lifrlr^’i anAtn, m it Miirrly 

mn?it in tlinr. itstil t!ir m ilt Im* rrju-iilrtl, li c*t}l. 

liwitin will ilrvrluji nrm‘ rni^gy iiml tirw m’tirlclM, 
tiiul tint tif thk mill rmtw fiff^ 

It U Inichly prtitMihlr itiftl a yrars rlupml 

Iw^twmi lilt’ lirtir wfini llir aiirr^liir tif trittii lirgan 
t«i iiiwttrtit* tht‘ tnnniin ftiriii aii«l lH«’ itf hi»t«iry. 
l*ry tn think tif |}»l Ihtir m%d i.»f ihr wf 

thi^ rrriiltirr ii|iwarth nf |miin Ihr iiiffrriiig. 
thr tnw lifr, Ifir warring'^* llir tlw 

ilciWt irtfiintrly »liiw gaistt, iif tii^ *ir»illy riirnur^ in 
nlfirr linhnnk, tif Itn^ rtiwige-i of rhmnlis 

af iht^ fiiirilirrii tirriii%jttirrp fniin ta 

iulmnlla — imnt at tnir liiiw fur |{t*Mt*aiith af 
ymm HuiiihI m% w ttirri m. tnita nr 

thbki falliwni tiy ft ryrlr iif yran tif ftltinwl lai{i« 
teal waniilh rvi^i In Ctwnlmint ftinl a.11 «>f ilm 
bafara man Imtl yrl gal aff nf ** aJI fmirf**" wnl itiMMj 
npright ftiicl In miika nnlr ari«t ni«ln 

slidtrri fmm tlir alamt#. lVrlift.fy |»^ricish rariy 
in whli^it lli© ttril f»f iitiiii «^iii..i In 

Iwart ftppwirmh h itiii#i mt^ uf llw grral 
gfol^a ymr cif the mnh‘fi lililciiy - m wi^lc af 
atioiit fliw fifty*. liayi llii^ tiavr 

namml Eatw^, OUgw^tiP* Miimth#. 11i««Trir* mid 

Pleittoctiif, ©1^ ^ ^ tinyi aii^rifsg* tm 


uu>uut, cl mmion yeiirs or more, i ne ancesior oi man 
probably took on something like the human form on 
the third, or Miocene, day. The other and earlier 
fifty or more weeks of the great geologic year gradu- 
ally saw the development of the simpler forms of life, 
till we reach the earliest mammals and reptiles in the 
Permian, about the forty-eighth or forty-ninth week 
of the great year. The laying down of the coal mea- 
sures, Huxley thinks, must have taken six millions 
of years. Well, the Lord allowed himself enough 
time. Evidently he was in no hurry to see man cut- 
ting his fantastic tricks here upon the surface of the 
planet. A hundred million years, more or less, what 
of it ? Did the globe have to ripen all those cycles 
upon cycles, like the apple upon the tree? bask in 
the sidereal currents, work and ferment in the sea 
of the hypothetical ether before the gross matter 
could evolve the higher forms of life ? Probably 
every unicellular organism that lived and died in 
the old seas helped prepare the way for man, 
contributed something to the fund of vital energy 
of the globe upon which man was finally to draw. 

How life has had to adjust itself to the great 
cosmic changes! The delays must have been in- 
calculable. The periodic refrigeration of the north- 
ern hemisphere, which brought on the ice age 
several times during each one of the Eocene and 
Miocene days, must have delayed the development 
of life as we know it, enormously. 
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From nrbtilii to iin* tlir hm 

slrurk by the ehn^k of efrrtiily : from the iiiHhijnUi 
of the m>h\T m\o nrl»nlar Uy thrir fiU!i 

togellH'r to Iheir aimin uito n 

worldji by IIm* adimi of jiby^ii lU U%wn tluami: 
of of ymiw in riu’h lumr, luul the hoi 

infmiltMn number. 'rhi« i?^ ii hint «*f rtrnufy. H 
mimy timeH» thtnu llirrr riiu?^t hnve lH‘f*n a wo 
like ihij« rvolveil in the rinirHi* f»f thi^ rniinirj^ «lo 
and wintllng up of thr rltn-k* with 1 

thew we iKiw luduihf! h«Hv iniitiy *iurh worbN it 
8UC‘h UeingH there mud now \h* in the uftivrr.Ht\ n 
have always*! bmi! Vmt you think of tlir numln 
Not till you vmn think of infinity. *Vhr Munition 
life^ upon the f|!olH\ to my notliing of li' 

H\mh h hardly a tH‘k of thi^ t lock f*f vivrniiy, ii 
the rc'pelitmn of tlie birth and di^^’^ipfitiofH of ^ 
lcm« m well iiymboli^tetl hy the rndb*».?i i^triklng 
licking of a chn^k. 

Then wmrier or later f^imcM tlie thouglit, W 
is it all for? ami fmm the great at^y^ni «“<mje^ 
the fK*hr>. ** What for?** In it tmr huiniin limitafif 
the diaeipUne of this earthly life, when we liavr 
count the cemt and mk wliat it h for, that iim 
m put th€» cjuention to the Iiifinitr? When 
cosmic show is over, what is the gain? Wlnui ^ 
univerie m again m blank* who or wlwil will h 
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been so slowly and painfully evolved, and which so 
many souls have struggled to live up to, still go on ? 
Where ? with whom ? I seem to see dimly that you 
cannot bring the Infinite to book, that you cannot 
ask, “ What for ? ” of the All, — of that which has 
neither beginning nor end, neither centre nor cir- 
curnference, neither fulfillment nor design, which 
knows neither failure nor success, neither loss nor 
gain, and which is complete in and of itself. 

We are tied to the sphere, its laws shape our 
minds, we cannot get away from it and see it in 
perspective; away from it there is no direction; at 
either pole on its surface there is the contradiction 
of the sky being always overhead. We are tied to 
the Infinite in the same way. We are part of it, but 
may not measure it. Our boldest thought comes 
back like a projectile fired into the heavens — 
the curve of the infinite sphere holds us. I know 
I am trying to say the unsayable. I would fain 
indicate how human and hopeless is our question, 
“ Wliat for ? ” when asked of the totality of things. 
There is no totality of things. To say that there is, 
does not express it. To say there is not, does not 
express it. To say that the universe was created, 
does not express the mystery; to say that it was 
not created, but always existed, does not express 
it any nearer. To say that the heavens are over- 
head is only half the truth; they are underfoot also. 
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In the li^lit uf Hvivnvv \vt* niunt M*r lluit life ani 
progmHH arul evtiltUmn mid thr tnaml ordrr inu^^ 
go on and on jiomewUm'* Ihal tlio Inrlli of Hynitnu 
and the evolnliun of pliuudM mtiht and dot‘.s tnin 
tiniu\ and always liaii (*onliiiuotl : that if one mii 
fadeH» another hla/4\** tn\i\ lliai m then* intiht liav 
been an infinite nuinl>er (how t'mi then* he an in 
finite number? whtw U the end tif the endlens? 
of worlds in the past» sti there will hi* iiu infinit 
number in the future; that if the nionti onh'r mu 
the malhenmtieal onler and tla* inlelleetual cmle 
disappear frtnn one planet* they will ap}H*ar in t!« 
lime on another* 

All that which in our limited view of natim^ w 
call waste and delay • how ean siieli terms appl 
to the Infinite? Can we ever speak truly of tli 
Infinite in tenus of llie finite? To he sure* we hav 
no other temis* and (*an never have* 'rhe'ii let u 
be silent and ™ reveamt 


XII 


AN OirrLOOK UPON LIFE 

I 

T ins chapter* with its personal and autobio- 
graphical note* seems to call for some word 
of oxplanalion. A few years since* a magazine 
editor ask(‘d nu% as lu' asked others, to tell his 
r(‘aderH stjinethiug of what life meant to me, basing 
the pa])(*r larg('Iy upon itiy own personal experi- 
ences. The main part of the following essay was 
the result. I'he pajx'r was so well received by a 
good many readers that, with some additions, X 
have deeidtnl to include it in this collection, 

I have had a happy life, and there is not much 
of it I would change if I could live it over again. 
I think I was born under happy stars, with a keen 
sense of wonder, which has never left me, and which 
only becomt'H jaded a little now and then, and with 
no exaggera-ted notion of my own deserts. I have 
shared the common lot, and have found it good 
enough for me. Unlucky is the man who is born 
with great cxjxH'tationH, and who finds nothing in 
life epuie up to the mark. 

One of the best things a man can bring into the 
world with him is natural humility of spirit. About 
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tlie nc'xt Iirs! hr ran luul ihry uhiuiI 

g<> iH im ajipnniutivr Npirit a hivii 

niul HttJ4c*rpiil»lr hrarl. If hr in piiiiit In hr ii x 
foriniT iintl Mir up things* aiul ?>»lny Ihr Urni^nnH, I 
iH’tals uthrr uuiirr. But if tir in itcuiii*; 

grt llu* must mxi «if Hfr in a wurtliy way, if lir 
gniug to i*ujt>y thr griual ?^prrtitrlrnf thr world fru 
firnt it) thru hr ui^taN \xh lifr pilrhrtl in a It 
kry iintl wrll nttuntnl tt» roiuiutui univt*r^iil t!nu| 
'rhcHtmiurtl* thr Intuh thr far frtrlinh tla^ r\lrav 
gant» ihr fnar/irtl htnv lurky wr iin^ In rnra 
thruu and hi lir hunt with di*4{HidtiiaH that vmi 
i\H tu tlrr frtnti thrni ! 

I wtndd gliiiily tdifint a piran th«* w^nrltl a^ 
fuitl it. What a mighty intrrrHting ptai r tu li 
in! If I had my hfr tu llvr tivrr again, and had 
rluiirr of cTlrstiid filnitlrH* I am ^urr I »4!un!hl tn 
thin plimrt* and I dmuld th«*Hr mrn lu 

wcimrn fur my frirrul?! and rfimpimiurH. TIuh grr 
rulling Kphrrr with ib ?4ky. IIh ^tar^, it^ mtirhvn m 
nuunriH* and with \U utithwik iiilt) infmity wh 
could he mur«* flrmrahlr? What mui'r witi^fyinj 
Garlandct! hy the cmiHmumrd iri ^ihlcrf 

influrnctm* thrilling witli lifr, wdlh ii hnirt uf li 
and a garmrrii uf ar.un* and fruitful c^nnlinrt 
— on«^ might mrmtrk thr hmvrn^ in vniu fur 
hrttcr or a rnurr pi<“tim*'«qttr \h Kfiirr^j 

myn, it k ** wrll worth ihr hrarl and pith tif grr 


O lo share the sunny, joyous life of the 

earlh! lo l>e as lmi>])y as llie birds are! as contented 
as lli(' eatlh' on Ihe lulls! as tlw* leaves of the trees 
llml (lan(‘(‘ and rustic' in ilu' wind I as Uiq waters tliat 
niunnur and s])arkU‘ lo Ihe sc'a! To be able to see 
that llu' sin and sorrow and sudVring of the world 
arc' a nc'CTssary pari of llu' ualurul course of things, 
a phase' of Ihc' law of growlh and dc'vc'loprnont that 
nins through lb<‘ universe, biller in its ])orscmal 
applic'Hlion, bnl illuininaling when wc' look upon 
life UH a whole! Willioul death and decay, how 
('ould life* go on? Wilhoul whal we call sin (which 
is anollu'r nauu' for ini))erfeelion) and the struggle 
eons('<|U('nl upon it, liow <*ould our (Itwelopmcmt 
procH'cd ? I know llu' wusle, the delay, the suirering 
in IIh' lii.slory (d Ihe race arc' appalling, hut lliey only 
rc'ia'ni Ihe wastc\ Ihc' dc'lay, ihe eonnict tlirough 
whic'h tlu' c'arlh ilst'lf has gone and is still going, and 
which (inally issue's in peac’c and lran(|uillity. Look 
at llu' gniss, Ihc' (lowt'rs, the sweet serenity and ro- 
])OHc' (jf tlu' hc'lds at whal a ))riee it has all been 
bought, of what a warring of Lhe elc'mc'uts, of what 
ovt'Hurnings, and pulveriy;ings and shiflings of land 
and HC'a. and slow grindings of the mills of the gods 
of the fon‘“World it is all the (juleoine! 

'l1u*ngony<d Unssia at the prc'senl lime (1904), the 
fm* and sword, tin* snapj)itig of soc'ial and political 
lie's, the chaos and dc'stnu'lion that seem imminent 
™what is it tmt a geologic* upheuvah the price that 



lUiMinf \\v llir wiiHir mm Inr ^uiuTuig, I 

llirm' Uiiiigi^ tir%”rr run Sh^ rlimiiiMlrd fmm ilw {>i 
af \n itiilivitliiiil^ wt* nwj jiiitigi 

ilu*tn; 1141 miT?i iiiul niilHHiH wr luivr l«» riutiin* tin* 
{mtn, df'liiy ■ fhr giuln iil ilirM' Ihinj 
that Ihr giuiir niH-t an, that riitiugh, IIi 
nmtiy ihmimtid cTfilurirm uf «liirkiir».!s iitiil tu»r] 
\h l.R^twwn thr iniin nf ami Ihr !«»w luiiti 

muT^tcir fnifu whirh hv sprung! Wts<i mn jiieii 
the niifTrrifig^ iitnl thr t!rfriit» I Illit lirrr wr fin% a 
all tlial terrible pmi h fnrgnllrti, h, m it were, I 
mnl umler iiiir fret. 

(hir faiherfi wen* ehwml iifitl niitlaincHl liv 

¥• 

faith in {ir<ivi<ieriit*?i ■■ that then* wa.!4 a > 

pnnae Pnwer that !^{aviiil}y intrn*slr4 in ni 
mnl hk dning^, and llmt had tlimuglnnil the vm 
of luntoiy turricHl the adverse rnrn*iitH in hk fiiv 
It \n eeriain timt fdl things lyive wurk«sl togtdl 
for the finid giMHl of the rin*r iw a wlade* tiiherw 
it wotdd have dimpjwiinHi from Ihr fare of the ear 
Uut I^ividenre Ihingii hy wliuh*«Ur, It in ti 
the min that fidl»i uimn the mm iiiul the hind eijuiii 
U|K>n the jwfii arul the unjust, wdtrn* it h neeth^l ii 
wliert* it h not inR^iirih and the evolnliim of the 1 
of the glolM% inehitlirig the life t»f man, Um gone 
and ilill gr-M*ii cm, hec*iiy^% in the eo«i!ic*t of forr 
the inflnencR*^ that favorr^d life and forwimlcHl 
have in the md triumphed. 

ti4 


Our ^(>0(1 fortune is not that there are or niay 
be special providences and dispensations, as our 
fatlu'rs believed, by which we may escape this or 
that evil, but our good fortune is that we have our 
part and lot in the total scheme of things, that we 
share in the slow optimistic tendency of the uni- 
verse, that we have life and health and wholeness 
on the same li'rms as the trees, the flowers, the grass, 
the animals have, and })ay the same price for our 
well being, in struggle and effort, that they pay. 
'Thai is our good fortune. There is nothing aeei- 
denlal or exceptional about it. It is not by tlic 
favor or disfavor of some god that things go well 
or ill with us, but it is by the authority of the whole 
universe, by th(‘ eonscuit and cooperation of every 
foR’e above us and beneath us. The natural forces 
cnish and destroy man when he transgresses them, 
as they (h‘slroy or neulralisce one another. He is 
a part of the syshun of things, and has a stake in 
(*v('ry wind that blows and cloud that sails. It is 
to his final interest, whether he sees it or not, tliat 
watt*r should always do the work of water, and 
lire' do the work of fire, and frost do the work of 
frost, and gravity do the work of gravity, tliough 
they dt'slroy him (“Though he slay me, yet will I 
Inist him rnthor than that they should ever fail. 
In fact, lie has liis life and keeps it only because 
llie natural forces and elements are always true to 
Ihcnujelves, and are no resiiecters of persons, 



mtlinic juttgiiiriit uj«nt t!ir %%'iiy^ nf thi’ Ktcni 
liml tH>t the* wiiy*4 nf the- Ktrriiiil hti^n wiflunit vn 
nhlmrmH. iir nhmiuw tjf If w«* nr tiur fc 

tani’H gtJ dmvji jirt^niiihirt ly iHitmtli tfi«* rurn‘n 
it In l^Tiua^r tfii* cnirmit*i nn* vilnl, iiial el«i run 
ftiul nut arvrr ru»r turn *!1u* wvnh 

fnrtn* inunt give* wiiy» iitul tlu* mUtnr titnlw^r hrr 
hufiin* thi* Mtittfiii. \Vr iniiy (m%vy thut tui|j 

Ik* a lu^tlrr imhvrm\ hul wi* rantmt rt»urt*ivr cif 
Ik llur enir iniiuk iin* Uti* nulrutnc* nf ihit 

m tliav im\ iiful id! euir uf vahu* iirt* lut^ 
Ujum tlir wr Intrii ta Iht’^ wnrld. 

Niiiuin* U iw n*gimlh'« nf ii ptiiiit'*! nr a min 
of a Inibldi* tij«m ttu* rive*r, lm*s eut«* nn tnnn* 
litmrl tliiin thr ntlirr, Ihiiv iiiiuiy »iiih Imvn gn 
out? IIow miiiiy iditnut?! Imvn jw^ri’dind? If t 
earth hIuhiUI tHilhth* with mniu* litmvtndy hmly 
clay aiul all life* Ik* intingnt»ihfd. weniltl h t 
he jiiHt like s]HiuUhrifl Kntnn*? S!ie Iuh irifin 
Wnrlds left, iim! nut nf nhl nlie iiew\ V 

eannoi lo^e nr de?4lniy lieiil nr fim e, nnr add 
them, though you Bimiii to dn Niiture wtn^ 
every game lH*eiium* n\w het?4 nii Iwith mdt**4. If I 
Huna or icy^^temn fiul, it lifter all. Ju^r lii\v»4 ll 
muHWfl, A hurril nut ^iin viiidieah- ^ tlu* rniedfu 
of lier ftirt*e?4. 

Aa imiivulualu we milTer defeat, injiHtic-e. pii 
sorrow, prtutiaiun? death; riiuUitudim tmrWi 


rejiult of a vital pnHTMM juNt m mut li m is tho life 
it is t!c\slroyitig» infrrtiinu postiUnuHs 

illuslmte the* laws of lifr. Ono tlovours or 

(lestmys another I ho [Mimsite {lentruys its luistt 
the mst destnjya the wluat or Ihi' cjuIs, th«‘ vennhi 
(lestmy the poultry, and so forth; still tlie game of 
life goes on, and the Ik^sI wins, if mit to-tlny, then 
to-morrow, or in ten ilniusfuid years. In the mean* 
time, slniggle, pain, ilefeat. death, amxv in; we 
suffer, we Horrtiw. we npiwad l<» the gtwls. Hut the 
gods Hinile and keep ami tlie w«irld lilun- 
dering on hcHmuHe them are no other eunditiims 
of progress. Evil follows gmal m its shaihiw; it 
is inseparable from the riinstilution iif things. It 
shades the pietims it iilfonls tin* (*ontrii^t, it gives 
the impeitis. 'Hw gtHsh the betler, the In^ni - 
these are defined tti tw. iiud made to entiei^ m hy 
their opjiosites. Wt^ never fully attain them be- 
cause our standards rise m we ri^e; what MainfUsl 
us yesterday will not mtinfy m lo-ilay. Pemts 
salisfaeiioru true cHime «mly tlmntgh idfurt. 

and then not for Icmg, I love to nn»idt Wtiil man's 
words, and to think how tnie they iirt* laitii for 
nations and for individual; - 

♦'NtfW ftir well ■ 

U is prwlcletl In tlte mmu^ el ttnnifi, that fnnn m%y fniilnm iil 
surerM, fu» iwnUi'^r whiit, 4mll t tmir 74M«rUiiu^ Ui 

nmk^ a grmte tmwm^ ** 


n 

Life means such different things to different men 
and to different generations of men ; its values shift 
from age to age and from country to country. 
Think what it meant to our Puritan forefathers, 
^he early settlers of New England — freedom of 
religious opinion, and to worship God in their own 
way. This was the paramount interest and value 
of life. To secure this, they were ready to make 
any sacrifice — friends, home, property, country — 
and to brave hardship and dangers to the end of 
their lives. In those days the religious idea pressed 
heavily upon the minds of men, and the main con- 
cern of life related to the other world. We in 
our time can hardly realize the absolute tyranny 
of religious prepossessions that the minds of our 
fathers were under, and that the minds of men 
were under through all the Middle Ages. 

Huxley in his old age said : It is a great many 
years since at the outset of my career I had to think 
seriously what life had to offer that was worth hav- 
ing. I came to the conclusion that the chief good 
for me was freedom to learn, think, and say what 
I pleased, when I pleased.” This was the old Puri- 
tan spirit cropping out again, in quite a different 
field, and concerned with the truth as it is related 
to this world, quite irrespective of its possible bear- 
ing upon the next. 
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Tlie value of life to hiy in thr cjppirtnnily 

to give free play to tlmt trutli living tniml of LIh, 
no rnalter whetv the tpirnt tnl him. If il lr<t him 
into hfiltle, m it win Inmiiil to tlu» nti nuirh the 
hell(»r. He wan **f’Ver n fighlrr/' *Vhv hivr tjf 
IVutli wan luH paramount pfveiinn. tmt he lovt*<l her 
nil the num* if he her life jeitpnnh/ed ami he 
eotihl tiuike a gallant ehiirge for her rt'^^eue. 

In have a mind eager to kmnv the great trutlH 
and hroacl enough to take thetn in. and not get \mi 
in the nm*/,e of appfmmt tMinfrndi* tion^. \h un- 
douhtedly the higlient giHid. Hiih* I lakt» it. what 
our fathers meant iti their way l»y *%ayiiig the ehief 
cmtl of mim wiw to nerve CJmi and glorify him for- 
ever. Thin formulii in n«d Htnted to tht» tempter t»f 
the moclem aeientifie mind lMa’au’*i* of tin* thefulogi* 
eal aavor that t*ling*i to it. Theohigleal viihie*i have 
nhnuiken enormrnidy in our titne; htil let the* meHl- 
vm mind exprenn the lelea in iH mvn ti*rnH. luul 
it fully agnH\«i. To hive the Trutli ami |Hi?4HeHH it 
forever m the aupnune gtHal. 

Of eourm* Pilate*M ciueMum of olel enuneH up. What 
in tnith? nincT one nmnn truth may Ih* atmther 
man*a faWluMHh But not in tin* ^aneiitifie nidm, 
in the realm of veriftahle ohjeiiive tnilh. What in 
one man’n truth hert* imiHt l«* all fnen% t rutin What 
U one man’M tnith in fin* hu^int*M^ itiriur*« «d life 
in trade, in ImnkingJn mi*rhfinh*«i. in agrieiilture. in 


AN Oiri'LOOK UPON LIFE 

wluil i.s one iiiair.s Irulli in so vital a matter as 
li,,ioii oiiglil lo 1)0 all nu'ii’.s Irulh. But it is not. 
oligiou i.s .suoli an inloii.soly j)or.sonal and .subjec- 
,'o mat tor that no two mon stand at just the same 
iglo with roforonoo lo any one propo.sition, at 
fisl lo Iho ovichnus' of tlio truth of that pro])osilion. 
lu' (luoslion of the soul's iimnorlality seems such 
vilal (|uos(ion lo .some, while others are quite 
(iilferenl to il. Om* man .says, I must have proof, 
cannol n'sl in the idea that death ends all. 
not her says. What matters il? I am not sure 
want endle.ss exi.sl(>nee. Ingcrsoll felt this way. 
hen if death <lo<>s end all, we .shall not lie in our 
iive.H lauieiiling our fate. If il does not, so much 
e heller. 

But i.s any fonn of religious belief such a vital 
alh'raflcT all ? What tiohlennd beautiful lives have 
s'ti lived by people of just op[)o.sile religious 
(s'd.s. A man's ere<sl, in our day at lea.st, .seems 
alh'et hi.s life lil lie mon' than the clothes he wears. 
h<‘ elmreh has lost its power, its promi.ses have 
si their lure, its threats have lo.st their terror. It 
a (|ueslion why elmreh attendance has .so fallen 
r. In earlier lime.s ])eople alten<lcd church from a 
use of duly; now the ma.s.ses go only when there is 
pn)mi.se of pleasim', and that is leiis and less often. 

Tf lllOV 
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triiuH it or rtnunvH it iin t% xnm\ iritoH hh orohiirtlt 
lopping o(T thocleiul bmtH‘hrH, or griifting nrwom*i 
on, or mHiHting it rnlirt4y. All drnotuiutitiinw att> 
grafting on nmn' lilKTa! lunl num^ t liaritfihlo viowii, 
Tlio «t(K*k of religtou.H h niitltniht«*il!y improv- 
ing {H'lr^ional, jM^rluipH* hot muro bnanlly in« 

tcllei’tual - grnfrali/4ititmsi fnnii more tinivorHiil 
faetn. 

In moriilily, wlmt In ono nmnN tnith ought to be 
all aien*i truth* iHH’iumt* morality in a maUor <if txin- 
duct lowanl our fcllovvH. \\V may fail to krrp our 
prominra to our gtHin am! nothirig of it, but 

If we forget our pnnniiwory rtotrsi, mimclhing dfK*« 
eomo of it* and, m like m not, tlial ntniiclbirig 
taken the fomi of the 

The mdentific mineb like IIu5dey*n, lookn with 
amazement x\]mn the crtHlulily of the thmkigical 
mitul, upon it« low Mtaiuliinl of evideiu*t\ 

There an* eum*ntj and currrmtji in Hftn A river 
h one kind of cummt, the (hilf Slnmm \n anotbr*r» 
The eurrentu in the affairs of men an? inort* likt* tlie 
latter — obicure In their origin, vague am! nhifting 
In their boundariei, and myntermim in their emlingi^, 
and the reiult of large wimie femn^, 'riien* are 


me scienimc spirit, tiie desire to prove all things, 
and to hold fast to that which is good. It is the con- 
ditions of proof that have beconie strenuous and 
exacting. The standard of the good has not gone 
up so much as the standard of evidence. We prove 
a thing now not by an appeal to a text of some book, 
or to any ecclesiastical court, but by an appeal to 
reason. An appeal to conscience is not conclusive, 
because conscience is more or less the creature of 
the hour, or of custom, or of training, but reason 
emancipates us from all false or secondary consider- 
ations, and enables us to see the thing as it is, in and 
of itself. 

Ill 

I have drifted into deeper waters than I intended 
to when I set out. I meant to have kept nearer the 
shore. I have had, I say, a happy life. When I was 
a young man (twenty-five), I wrote a little poem 
called “Waiting,” which has had quite a history, 
and the burden of which is, “ My own shall come to 
me.” What my constitution demands, the friends, 
the helps, the fulfillments, the opportunities, I shall 
find somewhere, some time. It was a statement of 
the old doctrine of the elective affinities. Those 
who are born to strife and contention find strife 
and contention ready at their hand ; those who are 
born for gentleness and love find gentleness and 
love drawn to them. The naturally suspicious and 
distrustful find the world in conspiracy against 
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lliem; Ihe unkind, thi' hanMieiirtriU hch* Ihrmn 
in their fellown about tlicnu 'Flu* tone in whir 
apeak to the world, the world aprakn to ua, 
your beat ami you will get the beat in re 
(Jive in heaping ineamm* and in heaping niei 
it Hindi he relununL We all get our due mum 
later, in one form or amdher. Be nut weni 
well doing;** the reward will Mirely eonie, if n 
worldly gcHMla, then in inward aatiHfiu tiun, gm 
H])iril, peace of mind. 

All the bent tliingH of my life have c^ome U 
unsought, but 1 luipe not um^arneil. That w 
eontradiet the prineiple of tnjuity I have 
Irating. A man thn^n not. in the long run. get w 
he luiH not eimuHl, What I mean U that mo 
the gocnl llungn of my life friends, travel, n\ 
liinity - have hinm unrXfHtdtH}. I <lo md f«»el 
farlune hfw clriven nharp hiirgiiiiH with me. 
not a (liHapiKiintiHl mam BlenH^l in he \v!tt» %^x 
little, but workn an if he e\|M’etett mm h. Sufti 
unto the tlay ih the g^mt ilu’reof, I have inv 
mynelf in the premmt m«im«*nt. in the tliingH 
at hand, in the things that nil may have on i 
termn. If one min one*H lieiirl on the exc^epti 
the far-off ~ on ricdien, on fame, on junver 
ehancei are he will Ih^ <UHfip|Kitnted: he will \ 
hii lima m^4ing a Bliort tnit to tluw thing?!. 1 
In no nhort eut. For anything wortlt Imving 
muKl pay the price, and the pritx? m always v 


j)alli'n(*<\ lc)V(*, H(‘rf-Na(!rifice — no paper currency, 
no promis(\s lo pay, but the gold of real service. 

I am nol (U'cryiiig atnbiliou, the aiming high, 
only llu'n' is no use aiming unless you arc loaded, 
and ii is iln* loading, and llie kind of material to 
be us(‘(b Ihul oiu' is llrst lo be solicitous about. 

*'S('r(’ne I fold niy hands and wait;” but if I 
have wailetl om* day, I have hustled the next. If 
I hav<* had failli ilial iny own would come to me, I 
have Irietl to make sure that it was my own, and 
not that of anolher. Wailing with me has been 
mainly a elu'erful aecpiieseenee in the order of the 
univ<‘rs(' as 1 found it— -a failh in the essential 
vera<’i(y (jf Ihlng.s, I have wailed for the sun to 
rist‘ and for tlu' H(‘asons to come; I have waited 
for a c’limu’e lo pul in my oar. Which way do the 
iimreuls of my being set? What do I love that is 
worlhy and of good rc'porl? I will extend myself in 
this clirc'clion; I will annex this lerritory. I will not 
wail to s<s» if this or that pays, if this or that notion 
draws the nudtilude. I will wait only till I can sec 
Tuy way eh'urly. In llu* meantime I will be clear- 
ing my <yt‘s and Imining them lo know the real 
vidties of lih» when they see them. 

Waiting for some one else to do your work, for 
what you have' not t‘arned lo come to you, is to mur- 
<lt*r time. Wailing for somelliing lo turn up is 
etptiilly ptMJr poliey, unless you have already set the 
rurnuilH going that will cause a particular some- 
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iliing lo turn up. ‘‘riie fiirtiuT wiitb fiir Ium har 
after he ha?i miwn the acnnh The wiihir 
a bmw after he hitn Hprt^iul hU nai!. Mtieli at 
h taken up in waiting fruitful waiting, 

I never liavehuught wealth, I have hern tun m 
alhsurlKHt in enjnying the wf»rlfl ahmU nn\ I hfu: 
talent for huNinenit luiylinw fur the enllhmiil a 
peliticm that nunlern luiHineHM fur tlie iitn4 jmrt t 
aiul prolmhly <*nnh} luil have iittaitieil u«*a!lh hii 
tle.sired it. I ilare tu»t aver that I ha t tvally ra! 
be eheatetl than tu eheat, Init I lun i|iiite hui 
could lU'ver knmvingly overivai li ii man. mnl %\ 
elmnee of huvvvhh ecndd mvh a temlerf mt havt 
the eonaeieneeleHH iitniggle for Uuil 

in the bu^tnea^ w^orld P I lUii ii fairly ^iueren 
fanner and fruU*growf'r, I kive the mnl, I !ov< 
aee the cropa grow and maturt% hut the rnarkel 
of them, the turning «>f them into money, grinds 
ioul heeauBe of the mmw of strife and eouijH'til 
that pervadea the air cjf the umrkel plai»«\ If 
could afford to give fruit away, after Ite 
grown it to prfc'etlon, to petjple who w*cntld In* « 
to appreciate it, that would be worth wliite, i 
would leave no woundi. Hut that h whiif I Jmvi 
a mnm done with my intellertua! jirmiuet^. I h 
not written one InKik for money fye?^. om% iind 1 
wai a failurtO; I have written tliem for love, i 


I look upon this craze for wealth that possesses 
nearly all classes in our time as one of the most 
lamentable spectacles the world has ever seen. 
The old prayer, "'Give me neither poverty nor 
riches, is the only sane one. The grand mistake 
we make is in supposing that because a little money 
is a good thing, unlimited means is the sum of all 
good, or that our happiness will keep pace with the 
increase of our possessions. But such is not the 
case, because the number of things we can reallj 
make our own is limited. We cannot drink the ocean 
be we ever so thirsty. A cup of water from the 
spring is all we need. A friend of mine once said 
that if he outlived his wife, he should put upon her 
tombstone, "Died of Things” — killed by the mul- 
titude of her possessions. The number of people 
who are thus killed is no doubt very great. \Micn 
Thoreau found that the specimens and curiosi- 
ties that had accumulated upon his mantel-piece 
needed dusting, he pitched them out of the window. 

The massing of a great fortune is a perilous enter- 
prise. The giving away of a great fortune is equally 
a perilous enterprise, not to the man who gives it — 
it ought to be salutary to him — but to his bene- 
ficiaries. 

Very many of the great fortunes of our time have 
been accumulated by a process like that of turning 
all the streams into your private reservoir : they have 
caused a great many people somewhere to be short 
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of waller, anti liavo lakon awuy ihv jHnv«»r of nni 
lmHj\ jH'llot'ful whorls, "t'hr i«lral riiiulitiuu 
even {li.slrihutitni t^f wealth. When ymi trv tti g 
away yonr nani^^irtHH fnrtiuus tc* open ytnir <hi 
then danger h(‘gin?^, heenuM* yuit rimnut reftim 
wiilern itj their naturiil ehanneh. Vuu niiHt nu 
neweluuuiels.iuui ytnt tuny d«i niun* futriu tltiui go^ 
It nt'ver t*an go tutw wtu^re it wuuld have gutu*. 1 
wealth in in a ntea^^nre retli^lrthnled* without < 
riehing those from wlnnii it ongiiiatly tsante. h 
rnillloniiireH eouhl hire thi^ ijue^tion^i: Have j 
rcuidered a Hervtee to ytair fthmvs in {irojiorl 
to your wealth? Have you earutal your forturu% 
have you grahlnnl it ? h it an aihlilioti to the weit 
of the wurhl, or a mihfraetion from the wealth wti 
olhern have earnetl? *rhe \v«'allh lltut taunes ti 
man through his elforts in furthering the work 
the world and promotitig the g<Miil of idl is tlu’ o 
worlliy wt^altlu 

Heyontl the pcunt of a nuHieratt* tnunjieteu 
wealth in a burden. A man may a emn 

teney ; great wealth jniwsHes him. He is the vieti 
It HIIh him with unrest; it destroys or jM‘rva 
luH natural relaltorw to his fellows; it cs»rru|»ls 
mmplieUy; it llmmis the false values uf life lK*f 
him; it gives him power whieh it h dangerfins 
ejcertnne; it leads to self iridulgenee; it Itartleiis 
heart; it fosters a false prides I'o give it aw«o 
perilous; to keep it m to invite eare ami vexalioii 


spini. ror a ndi iiiaa lo loud im hiiu])1o life is about 
ns huni as ba* a eanu'l lo go ilmnigli. llic needle’s 
<‘ye. How tnanv lliings stand Ixdweou him and the 
siruph' o|u*n air (d our common luimanily ! Marcus 
Aur(‘Iius Ihouglil a man might be happy even in 
u palacts bnl it laht'sa Marcus Aurelius ~ a man 
whoM* simpliciiy (‘haraclcr is iuc()rru))tii)lo — to 
b(‘ so. V(*t I hav(' no disp<Ksi lion I o rail at wealth 
ns such, th<»ugh (he p(‘ualfics and dangers that 
nih'iid it an* very obvious. I iH‘V('r exju'ct to sec 
i( go out of fashiom I(s un(S(ual distribution in all 
limevH* no dotibl, r4‘sulls fniin natural causes. 

Sooner or lulcr Ihings fhul llicir proper level, o,n(l 
ilu* proptT h'vcl of sonu‘ Ihings is on lop. Tu the 
jo.slh‘ and strife of this world llu' strong men, the 
mnsli’r niiiuls, an* bomul lo 1)(‘ on lop. 7’his i.s 
iru'vilable; tin* very laws of malli^r are on their .side. 

Not socialism, or any olher *‘ism,’* |)erma-' 
jumlly c(|uali'/(' tla^ forlmu'S of men. ^Plie strong 
will <lominal(% tlu» wtxik must succumb. “For 
whosoever hath, lo him shall be given, and he 
shall havt^ uior<* ^lbu^dnuee: but who.soever hath 
lUit, frotu lum sliall be taken away even that he 
Imlh.** Ihnver draws power; ineflieleney loses even 
I hat whii-h it hath. 'Po aholi.sh poverty, to abolish 
wealth, wc nmsl llrsl ubolish the natural inequality 
among mankind. It is a.s if some men had longer 
aruiH thati othc*rs and (*ouI(I reach (he fruit on the 
tret* of o|»porlunily beyoml the grasp of their com- 
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petitorji. Shall we rut off ilu ir Xit* wr ran 

only shame iheni out. t>f nutkiug of Ihr’inM'lvr:^ 
and of laying up gn^ati^r f^U%rr% llnin Ihi'v vmi 
|}Ossil)ly use. In our tlay iiml rountry, Ihr 
fruit on the trtH* has lavn mi MhiiiHlanl that tin* 
long-armed men have degentTafod in! i wrallh tiiio 
niaes^ and have restart imI to all iiiiiiuirr «if imfiiir 
means; they have Imrnplrd down tlsr ^ 4 ior]«*r- 
armed men, and gained an advafilagr on Ihrtr 
Irate bodies, 'fhat is when^ Ihr ifijiHtier vtmu*n 
in. Some of our monstrtius liinl nmihiie^s, 

for instance, have killtsl i^oiiiprtflioii by fotit and 
imderlumded tiuams; they liave eniwdt^t or Itintsl 
their competitors entirtdy awiiy fr«*iii itte tree, nr 
else have menmted up cm their ?iliniiltirr^, Hiey 
have resorted to the methoik of llie and 

assassin. 

I am bound to praim* the mmpir lifr, I 

have lived it and fotmd it goiwh Wlini I drjmrt 
from it, evil results follow, I love m Binalt 
plain clothes, simple living, Many know 

the luxuiy of a skin Imth ™ m pittngi'* in lla^ j»oot 
or the wave unharntmriHl by cdoiliing, Hifil h ttic 
simple life ~ dimet and immedinlr eoiilurl with 
things, life with ihc! false* wmppliigi tt»ni away ■»’ 
the fine house, the fine e'rjui|«gi% II10 

1 nv m h « * . 


warms you, or better yet, to cut the wood that feeds 
the fire that warms you ; to see the spring where 
the water bubbles up that slakes your thirst, and to 
dip your pail into it; to see the beams that are the 
stay of your four walls, and the timbers that uphold 
the roof that shelters you ; to be in direct and per- 
sonal contact with the sources of your material life; 
to want no extras, no shields; to find the universal 
elements enough; to find the air and the water 
exhilarating; to be refreshed by a morning walk 
or an evening saunter; to find a quest of wild ber- 
ries more satisfying than a gift of tropic fruit; to be 
thrilled by the stars at night; to be elated over a 
bird’s nest, or over a wild flower in spring — these 
are some of the rewards of the simple life. 




xin 

“ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD” 


I 

W HETHER or not we can accept Browning’s 
morning line, ‘‘All’s right with the world,” 
depends upon our point of view. To the intellect, 
the disinterested faculties, undoubtedly, all s right 
with the world. To the seeing mind nature presents 
a/. series, an infinite series, of logical sequences; 
cause and effect are inseparably joined, and things 
could in no wise be other than what they are. The 
forces that destroy us are only going their appointed 
ways, and if they turned out or made an exception 
on our account, the very foundations of the universe 
would be impeached. 

The creation is good, and man’s explanation and 
vindication of it have given rise to what we call 
science. One recalls Whitman’s lines : — 

'*I lie abstracted and bear beautiful tales of things and the 
reasons of things, 

They are so beautiful I nudge myself to listen.” 

To our aesthetic faculties, all’s right with the 
world. What beauty, what grandeur, what per- 
fection! the sum of all we know or can know of 
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Sin, ctmiy, nun, ilnilh nil i! 
to the* ju<’lurrH<|uni«‘.H.H f»f llu* u «»r!«I. 

But lo <nir mtirnl M’utiinrutH. mir 
ncHH, mt'rt’V* lw*fu*v«4«*uri\ huuiilitw 

denial all thone teiuirr ntid rr^trniiiin^^ frrlii 
that are ealled into lulitirs fhrou|dt «>ur rrliiUtiri'<^ 
our felltnvH, all U nt»t rigid with lltr wnrld. , 
or nearly all* h wnnig with thr \v«»rh!. Sm nuu h 
that our fathers, to aecfttinl for it* hml to 
aome dirt* eatastrojjhe had fw^fidhni c’ffiition i 
fnifitraltHl the origituil jdiiii of thr CVmtor. Ih* 
Ihe myth of Adam lunl Kve in thr CJnrdnu and 
forbitlden fruit that 

“llfought drnih iiUo tbr w«»rlil iifid mtr 

The world h ftdl of fniitu ^ulftTing, iTurlty* ^ 
defeat, injunltre, luqa* drfrrrrd, rnhiiuilir,Mi of { 
flood, Hhirm, jiesliletire. wnr^* fittiiiiir votuig li 
cut oil in their hhioiiu old Uve^ fiiding in Mirs 
and tleenqntmle* inhjuiiy on thr thronr. virlur 
the dunt. IIow In 1cm* tlnvarh**!, Innv i% jufy ^hotd, 
how m our Henne of merry and of Ju^tire outraii 
when we hwik out ujhui ifir world, pint or pre^w 

Tniet after tmed of hidory h kiirr d«*ep 
hlocHl, anti tmi?^tly tnncH’ent IiIihh!. llir rnjrlti 
nilersi, the hlindnen^ and iufaluidion of the pn* 
the aupewtithm of prie^tt^ ■ wii^tr* faihirr.^, iingu 
tn*aehery, gm^l evrjy^wlierr how Ihr morid rmt 
revolb at the ^mndaele of it nil ! 


Cardinal Newman drew back from the spectacle 
with the dcej)e»st distress. Not seeing God in tile 
world, he said, was likci looking into a mirror and 
not s(*('ing his own faca^ there. lie could account 
for llie fat‘1 only by inferring that tlie human race 
was iinpli('aled in some terrible aboriginal calam- 
ily. Had the cardinal looked creation over, be 
wo\ild have seen evideiK'e of the same merciless 
Hlrife, llu‘ same cruel slruggle, and mystery, and 
failure everj^wlu're. 

'This Is the vm'dict of the moral sense, the cry of 
11 h‘ wouiuh'd lusirt. It is not the vision of the inteh 
U*(d, it is the plaint of the benevolent emotions. In 
tlu' tiuT of it all the sensu* reason still sings, AlTs 
wtdl with the world, alTs well with man; still he 
nunmtsand mounts; “rise after rise bowthephan- 
tom.s behind** him; sin and suirering are a condition 
of growth and developnuMil; the great laws arc 
impersonal; the (iod of tlie intellect is without 
variablem'ss or shadow of turning, he sends his 
rain upon the just and the unjust alike, and tliough 
1 h* slay m<% yet will I trust him ; though a cry of pain 
and anguish ever gries u|) from llie earth to a deaf 
heavcuu the nnison sees that life and the joy of life 
cun be hud on no oilier terms, 

Nt^wmun found God only when he looked into 
his own etms<*i(mee, into that artificial personality, 
as llmhj called it, wlu(di has been built up in each 
of m through ages of contact with our fellows, 
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I'hrrt’ hr ftiUtu! Ilir lM»nrvulrUrt% Ihr hiVr, tin 
uf ju^itirr* whirh In* fmh‘«l tu in lU«” uurh 
out. It JHit 14 lurrr nr willy rrlnrl llui 
rn*J 4 trM Citnl in hi^ «»wn it U jirnfi 

tmr, And tlu*u hr inruH*tiU hiinwlC IfyU h 
not nrr thi^ lumgr rrllrrlni in nybirr, ^^u: 
imm\ u.% his rvtiiulum tm. In* h*vr^ turn’ 
g(HK litres » iitid iiiiiis* im«l iii»»rr hr rmlu 
giKk with IlirM* iiUrilmtrs. In ihr |iai|.yj*ii*»^ 
W'hrn thnsr Hriitltisrnts wrft’* fur lr%^ drvrh* 
nmn, wr Jinil his gink murli !in»r«- i-riirl ninl 4^ 
All mnni.1 IU4«! rthiriil sriitiinriii-i illltl lyijiil 
pun*ly jH'fwnmU *^tid ridiilr l«.i uiniit in n 
Tlwy MV thr fruit nf tin* wn-iid 1 

\w mid with li mrimirr nf IriHlt thiil mlnlr 
lutrllrrl m from (JmU his murid imUir** h tin 
of Im awn hands, Uh mmm is rrilrt'lrd 
amm? af naturr: it h in unt^^un with Ihr i 
prortmii it Itmks ii|wm thr ivurld and sitys it is 
it h wmBinUmi and fullilN tU fiwn rnd, h 
momi natun^ m imt ndlrriml in ilir nlijrf“ti%'«* 
Ihrn* in Imnlly a triux* af it Ihrrr; ihrrr h nr 
whirh krmwi rm mrrry, cir Iriidrrnrss.fir furid^ 
or mdf-»i4c*rtfu*tn and wliirh in iddi%'iun.*i lu jm 
mifTrring. Ilrnn* ihr Gml wlnrli uiir niurid 
drrimndii k not fouiid it4 ihr world ; U* thr 
pmrrHi hr a .^imiigrr; it ruin him uiil m t 

..t 1*1 I, it . 


or soar to the heavens or dive to the depths, and you 
will not find him there. Infinite and eternal power 
you find, but not the God of love and mercy that 
the moral nature craves. Only in the human heart 
do you find this God. Hence our fathers looked 
upon man as something entirely apart from nature ; 
he was not the result of the cosmic process, but a 
special creation, endowed with special powers, and 
given an immortal soul, which was denied to all 
other creatures. 

It is only by regarding man as a part of nature, 
as the outcome of the same vital forces underfoot 
and overhead that the plants and the animals are, 
that we can find God in the world. 

When the intellect from its height of observation 
surveys man and the world, it sees that he is neces- 
sarily a part of nature, and that all he has done and 
thought and suffered, all his arts and religions and 
literatures, all his dreams and visions and aspira- 
tions, came out of the earth, were evolved through 
the working of natural or cosmic laws, because the 
reasoning mind cannot admit of the arbitrary intro- 
duction of any force or influence from without. The 
chain of cause and effect is never broken, and all 
the noble and godlike traits of man, all his love 
and heroism and self-denial, as well as all his baser 
animal traits — his hates, his revenges, his cruelty, 
his lusts, his meannesses of one kind or another — 
are not from some extraneous source, are not for- 
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iuiloiiH IU1«1 lumlislfd. liiit ha\r Ihrir nwit it 
f'cmHiit\stinn nf tluiig’^4. 'rh<*rr U mi i 

the nirth tlmi t ^rlh, if nil littr 

|mU*ni in tlu* 

n 

Hlnuip;«‘ Junv int‘n Jiiivr l\u 

gin of ovilj uml tniilt thnuHi hi ^ in uhi^ 

hniim* iluir own wiiig^. Kul hn.^ I*#‘rn rrgiml 
Homdliing m jKmtivr m light, «*r tirnt*iir miy t 
bltMilijod. Onr innrnl mu\ rrligi«»iH niilim* h 
re'gartliHi it, hut llu* %rr% that mil \h 

the* jtliiulnvv of gTMHh anti u% torvilnfih* m 
IH inevilahlt*. Lift" ha^ il» jnmtivo iiiiil i!?t nr|: 

Iti^ jmmlivo milr hntllh litn! grtuvlli 
cmjoynwnt, \\% nogiitivr %\%\v ia iii%n4M* luul i 

and HulToring, All that fiivor^ tin* furnirr i% , 
all that Umh to thr liittrr U lnu!, rrlali%rly 
DineaHt* In only iinothrr form of lifr. 'Vhv i 
tliat an* pulling m dim n and tl«-4r«*ying u^ i 
jduml fowr or rhfdrni iirr hmllliv imd Ihriv 
Wf are not. What \n gotai f«ir thnn i^ fi^ad f< 
Life prt*yii uikuh life t»ven^wlirnt% iiml llir tfevi 
in the victim of evil We live an«l nittvr amt 
our Ueirig imbmergnl in an omin of grrm^, tm 
of them for m and myriad« of thrm agniiHl 
oeeamonj one kind building Uji. luioihrr kim! 
ing down, and, m it wm% retli4ributing ihv 
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kinds. Wilhcnil, Ihn gcrm.s of fermciitalion, for 
itislunrc, uliii! woiikl Imppoii (o llio world? With- 
out tin* fj<Tiii.s llnil hrt'iik down nniinal and voire- 
(able li.ssut* uihI r(Mli.slril)uU' ilic elements of which 
(h<’y nre (•omptLS'<Ml (lie genris of death— how 
lon*^ lib* on ? 

A f<‘ver (<M*lun*H and burns my flesh because the 
body lights against tin* germs that would destroy 
it. It is oiM* form of lib* struggling with another 
form. A bvslering pool in the lields or woods con- 
rt'iils ehemieal |iro{*essc*s that all favor life, 

hife is llu' rt'sull of a (‘erlaiu hulaiiee between 
what w(* eall gootl and evil forees. Destroy that 
bulanee, that liarmonious adjustment, and death 
<ir dist*ase follows. Wt* imperil it when we eat too 
muflu or drink too imieh, or work loo hard, or 
.Nieep idi) little*, or (*X(’lude llur air and sunlight 
fnun «mr ht>u.Hes. A pestilen(‘e is just as much an 
evidenee t»f llu^ health and somitl ness of nature as 
is inuiuuiity fre^m it, only it is the health of forces 
that b»r reasons antagonize our health. We have 
let the enemy enc’amp and intrench in our midst 
while W(' shnuherc'd. If we had life on easier terms 
ttiau eternal vigilanee, what would it be worth? If 
\Vi* want to c'seape hlow«flies and mosquitoes and 
tin* eonliigion of tins or that, let us go to the Arctic 

_ i . i.. if.. 


IUI«1 drvr!ttj»ru«‘is! . 'lii ht iU' 

nr U* H|r,i4l. ur in Im" » ru? I »«r r'n\rt' 
tn|M, afr iniuml rvih Iw«hih** 

r*f tm\y U'ltcii %\v |yur ti'.iu lirsl a lit^dgs-r nigral 
J^lant’, *riH‘ ariiai'-ai ni ’airli r\iK. 

Viulnirr aiitj framf lun! inin-.ii. »■• 4 thr r\Ul 

rnrt* uf Iliads*'*' tjnalilp*^. arr -.UadnwH nitil 

mit mil llir *iljnr|r*»iniin::»^ nf fli*' ii!iri|H^ 

lUiitiuU niitii. A full! duv iu jii'4 a-i huu h u 
iitair jmr! «d <Hif uiriilhrr i* fasr day; 

litid h it ill ibrlf atiy ml / 

Wlliit I lii«*iUl U* miy h IImsI nljMlr * iif 

nuind t»vil,?%, fntjii {^dly »4iiii4«'r !u *4r'a!ia^, 

ffiilU jttdiliriil «i»rniji|i*»is li» i;i! drUan® hrna-, ai’r 
(inly fir Imrk riirri'iiN Ilia! i 4 ffr -4 f|p^ iMi'^^nrd 

flcjw f jf nuiml A |»iira*al«' mi tatl, liiit it 

cotdd lint vxl^i wilhniil n t*i j»rf’y 

Mfini! likr |iiliy’“4ral i-'d l*v lla* 

miJiir Imtid find iMnlnw^ list’* sMur.d tl i*i Iht^ 

fniii Ilf ihr Piiiiir tm^ thr wurmy and ^rahhy 
fruU - find whilr rvrry rifnri i'^ !<»■ inadr In 
rcnncnly it» wr art^ nut lu regard il ^isnrilhnu 
fomi^n tu ii«, sutrirthifig Ihr urigin i»f ivhirli i% in-= 
vtilvrd in niyjilriy** a mihjrrl fur iiiria|s|iy%iriil of 
thtHilugirid hidr-?i|»!il!itig. amt In iirmnnl 

fur thr Htrfunrd rrhitiuii^* m rmt fullirra vi»*Mrd tl, 
brivvrrit ttcnl lisid uiiiik llrvrhijasirid ifsij.ltr'^ stu 
IH^rfttdiun; lung unr rcnirw \% iijnvanl* vtr tmvr 


ALL ’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 

not yet reached the top of the hill. Our standards 
rise as we rise, and the ideal always does and always 
will outrun the real. We may produce a perfect 
apple or a perfect peach, or plum, or pear, but not 
a perfect man, because to man are opened infinite 
possibilities. Perfect in honesty, in sobriety, in 
truthfulness, but not perfect in love, or sympathy, 
in self-denial, in veneration, or in wisdom. That 
good and evil are not such strangers is seen in the 
fact that present evil may turn out a future good, 
and vice versa. All the world looks upon poverty 
as an evil, yet of what men has it been the making! 
Reverses in business have often put a man upon a 
road that led to a higher success than was possible 
under the old conditions, a success which only veri- 
fies the soundness of the principles the disregarding 
of which led to the past failure. If gravity did not 
pull your faulty structure down, it would not enable 
your sound structure to stand up. If the rain did 
not come through your rotten roof, it would not 
percolate to the roots of the grass in the ground. 
Indeed, to abolish the possibility of evil from the 
universe would be to abolish the possibility of good. 
If vice and crime did not arise under certain condi- 
tions in society, all social progress would be barred. 
Out of the desire to better our condition comes the 
greed of wealth and the’ hoggishness of the million- 





tlp^ f«-’fliii|| «4' rr^^prii ^m%l. 
littli* t«Hi fur prislr nii*! %4iiii|^!Mry . 

iiili* i«tu 

iiilfi |jrifiiif'%?4 iiil«i iiunlit^ 

limrl, M‘lf"n*liiiiif*i’ iirrn|.^iifirr, Hit- if, 
tliiit rrjwimr h tliiil tlsrf 

imiuslry grrof, Hmt Ihnt-utrin IlirifI h iiv, 
thill jwittrT lyniiuiiy. Kirryivhn 

thing?! I«tgw^t!irr, r%’rry lirlnr liii% iN 

rVi^ry giHwl hiii ill, rvrry m\rrt hii% tin, I 
fintl th«* hittiT in iiftni Ihr tiir*!iriiir. 

Whiil fthfil! wr mty\ llirn ? Slwl! ivr l^'* t« tf rn 
<«vtl ? Hltiitl wi^ viri’ ii4 m-r!l it'* virin-r ? 

hut m»i> chilli In try In 
th<' !ttw« fimt h» iv«trkr4 tn'i’r iim 

tiaiHi;* iimi iiir n* is MUttr iii}*n»iin-«l lit frt f ill ( 

univprw. iiwl that tlw ilhim- }>!«« miMvi 
that man in this wnrhi has thf hii4 i ikI <4 
Imffjuin. WV gi't MMinrr nr Inti-r what tvr j«i 
tttiil wt* fin tint i^t whiil wi- ilu nut jmv fnr 
thrn* is tin nmlil syslcin, 

“All’s right with tin* Wfirh!.’' I kinuv it 
not mwthi' tht* hniims «f thn viftiiii *4 n mi 
Kiuiwh-iljj t« Ik* tnhl that tin* law* i.f f.irif* 
not ad (lifrcTftilly. wir tin* «iij»ttj>jK»ii!tms nl n 
faniirr whwt hist’nijwan-htmw**! tip l»y tin* ilr. 
ItilKJiuiswml that tin* wmthi*r »y4s*iii i« «til! nn 
all right l'liH*whl*rf*. nor tin* sirh nml tin* snir.-ri 


is something to know that things look better under 
the surface, that there is no profound conspiracy 
of evil against us, that the universe really has the 
well-being of each of us at heart, and that if we fall 
short of that well-being, we are not the victims of a 
malignant spirit, but the sufferers from the opera- 
tion of a beneficent law. 

The universe has our well-being at heart in a 
general, universal sense, and not in a personal sense. 
For instance, oar lives depend upon the bounty of 
the rain, and yet the rain does not accommodate 
itself to the special personal needs of this man or 
that man, and it may result in a flood that brings 
death and ruin in its path. Like all other things in 
nature, it is a general beneficence to which we have 
to accommodate ourselves. It rains alike upon the 
just and the unjust, upon the sea and upon the 
land, upon the sown field and upon the mown hay 
— a broadcast, wholesale kind of providence. 

I confess that from the course of life and the pro- 
cesses of nature one cannot infer the existence of 
a Being such as our fathers worshiped — a kind of 
omnipresent man, whose relation to the universe 
was that of maker and governor. 

We get instead the conception of an infinite 
power, not separable from the universe, but one 
with it, as the soul is one with the body, which 
finally expresses itself in man as reason, as love, as 
awe, as beauty, as aspiration, as righteousness; in 
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uihrr liiiiiniil Inul'^; in llir Imv. 

j%y*4r|ii» iltn r!ii|«liirfit» W lirii \%v think uf 

CJ«m 1 til liny kind uf hiiiiiiiii rrlutiun |«» ihr imivrtn\ 
or m li Iwiiiii iipiirl from it, ii.% jiiirnik jsnk.:*-, ^«nrr^ 
dgtU .gtihlr* wr III nlirr a|yml4r Ihi^ prohlrin 

of rvil» itinl imrni to %%m% 

to ttliin* t«i nr ||hw iivrr lln* rriit'Ily, tfir nut’ 

faring, llir injuMtrt% wr m^r in llir wnrhi ; %vv iiivrni 
ilir flrvik tim giirtlm of F4!ris, ihr linili «f ihr hil} 
Ilf it«n, Ilir itliinrisnil. lfi«^ jmigiimiil thiy, 
llnw tilings flnw niilnmlly fitnit mir nnllirojmiimr- 
Jihii* rnmvpikifi of liiswil. Thry lirip rrmnnlr llii? 
irmwicilmhle ; Ihry liriilgr w-rr ttir r’ltmiii. Util 

tlw illt^ilngiriJIs tlirii? Itiiiig^ ttfr Iti 

\m jHil fnmi %%% m wr |iiil m%%'m «»ltirr rlul4i?»li 
Sin liai nci iiinrtt n»atily lliiiii llir nf’iffilivr gmiily 
tliEt Fimnk Hlwkl«ii imagiiirtl, rf^itnnplinri tn* iimfr 
imlitj tlmn Ite st*lirlliaii in linivni Itsiil Mitinn 
and and firif tm mmr misiriii'r 

than any WtW aim^fr i*f Ihr iinrinil wiirh!, 

Tn sdlriic’*^, rwry tliy H a jiiilginnil tiny* rlrriiily 
li mw and hm% Inmvrti ti« all iilmiil nil liiwn 
art c?e!eMii»Ji (knj It lilrmlly In rvrrylliing 

we and hear and fi^h In n-^rrv fhiwrr thal 
and tml a i|iarrtiw fall t In ihr grtiimd m il limit Iiii 
rngnl»nc^n Y«nir thyn mw ajtfwiiiitrik and all llir 
hain ctf your hctid are nttitiljrr«h liwlliing 


goes by chance in this universe. Not a snow^ake 
falls but its form and its course are determined by 
forces as old as the universe; pitch a stone from 
your hand and the elder gods know exactly where 
it shall alight. Is not this good predestinarianism ? 
Yes, but not as Jonathan Edwards saw it; it is as 
science sees it. It is good everlastingism — the wavs 
of a Power without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, which Edwards anthropomorphized into a cruel, 
despotic, almighty man. We are predestined to 
heaven or hell by the dispositions we inherit from 
our fathers, by the environment which society makes 
for us, by the age and country in which we live, 
and by the strength and weakness of our own char- 
acters, which again are the result of forces as old as 
the race, and as constant and impersonal in their 
activity as gravitation. 

The rising vapor proves gravitation as fully as 
the falling rain. The wildest, freest thing on wings 
goes only its appointed way. With' the course of 
the swallow hawking for insects in the air, or with 
the course of the insects themselves soaring in the 
sunshine, the hand of chance plays no part any 
more than it does with the sailboat obeying wind 
and current on yonder bay, which again is a good 
symbol of a man’s course throughout this world, 
impelled by impulses inherited from his fathers, 
and awakened by the circumstances of his life. 

We speak of the chance meeting of this man and 
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inai woman wnica resuiieu lu a uhjlujli lui nnr, 
so far as their conscious wills were concerned, the 
meeting was a matter of chance ; but if we could 
see all the forces that have been at work to bring 
them together, we should discover that there was 
no more chance about it than about the conjunc- 
tion of two planets in the evening sky. 

Indeed, our lives are evidently the result of such 
a play and interplay of forces from far and from 
near, from the past and from the present, from the 
earth and from the heavens, forces so subtle and 
constant and so beyond the reach of our analysis, 
that one is half converted to the claims of astro- 
logy, and inclined to believe that the fate of each 
of us was written in the heavens before the foun- 
dations of the world. 


Ill 

Don’t you suppose that if the trees in the forest, 
the grass in the field, the fruit in the orchard, could 
for a moment be conscious and speak, they would 
each and all say, There is evil here also, there is 
crime, there is sin, there is struggle, defeat, and death 
also? One plant could complain that there is an- 
other plant stealing from it, or trespassing upon its 
territory and robbing it; another is being crowded 
to the wall, another being dwarfed by its bigger and 
more sturdy neighbor. Cut down a tree in the forest, 
and in the spring a half dozen or more shoots start 
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frcitft th<* h> rrpliWT thr parent trunk. 'I'liry 

111! gnnv vi|i;nrfm?.ly iUv lir^t nravni; lliv whole push 
l!ii* rniHpirx rtH)t .syntinu of iho .spmip Is heliind 
therm Hiey grow vigonnisly tin* .secnintl season, 
nucl the thini, ntnl maybe for several years mure. 
Hut tiir eouipelititai hinaunes sharper and sharper; 
some of liie shtHtls, from eauses lianl to penetrate, 
cnitslrip their fellows, they gel the lend, they get 
more light, iiion* foliage, and this ermhles them to 
take up iimre nourishment fn>m the soik 'Hie others 
lag. then Ht«>p. tlum die. Then the struggle among 
the three nr four tir live thrifty shoots goes on for^ 
ft few yvnm longer, till some' of llann are <listaneed. 
arid linidly die when they art* the size of (me\s l(‘g. 
'rhrn two nr three remiiin to take the plaee of the 
panml trunk. We wilnesH here the same struggle 
tfiiit we witness in the animal world. It is all a 
queiilifin of the meiins of suhsisterH^e; the .soil ean 
riciurish nrdy ju^t m rnueh life, nml the ntte.st or 
lurkiest gels this lunsriHhment, ju.st the same as 
w hen you throw a Innie to a prmk of hungry dogs. 

Honirtimrs the grfnn will *‘nni out*‘ the weeds, 
and «imetinu*« the* wewls will run out the grain, 
«»r the Hie ivv^nk that dt^pencl upon man, 

iiml that he ilejH*mb Ujam, eannot <jf ('our.se hold 
their im n wilfi tin* wild deiuy^nrH of the soil. Much 
rim^ and rulluft* has made them weak; llu^y have 
grown dt*{a*ndent; they must he hsi and cossc'ted 
mid jimtrctel, the Imttle against the foes of life 



rrUJHi f*irtlu‘nii, All ihr^* i nlfivulini 

lift* Imnilit iipi^nl hy ii burtlt ii Uti;* wil«I liiiiigH 
Iniir: tlir wilil mv tuniiily Unil hiiIv iijh] 

: to rn«l thrir im* 

anti mnnrroiw; but Ihr ftillivalrtl and 

tiibltM a liurtftit a! fninl fur man. n^-iulr 
thr ictTUt m*tT?*^mry to llirir {»r«ijia|,nition. 
rirr m a Iriim mvitgr. Inr^ndr priwhirl run 
with thr rultiviitiHl vimrlirn; but ihr 
Ihr tnhtui aiut thr jiijniin what ii Imn 
HtarrhiiUtl nt nthrr t^lrnimb riirli in t%: 

with thr wiltl s|H»rir^! 

Kvil rtiinr?*^ t«j llu* fruit tm* in Ihr un'himl 
iha|r tif frn^l that riipn thr fniJl lunb. ur nf i 
that rat foliitgr, nr in thr nf birib t!i 

ciut ihr linirt nf ihr bhwMun, nr in ifir i^tu 
iustnlsi that Iiiy Ihrir rgg^ in thr biifiy fruit, 
thr Hliaj^r nf finigu?i grtmilr^ Ihiil fa^lrn ujHUi 
dwarf it c>r itiitr it. l%vii ihrnitrtiH imd mm\ 
ktrr enmrs in rvrryllniig thiit Uvr^. Evil i 
Mmm' h a niwiimry part nf thr living uni 
thrra ii mi ruriijn^ fnnii it. A wnrhl nl riin$|«' 
of divrrm* and a|j|Miml itj|.rn*4ii, in a wi# 
itrugglr, of drfrab of drath. 

After Ihr itT fiim Ihtii all nir<*ly fnrinr^i 
rivrr, a minu'h* of cTynlidlii* l♦rllu^y iiml j^uff 
tlir wimlH nr thr Udm fin*ak it up nnd bring 
to it, But tlir mid mnliuurii, llir irr piirk^ 
loirrLlirr. ot mtw irr kmun-. tlir ruin of lb 


all s bight with the would 

venlm rf the fro.1 1. a ''W'"*" 

„„d, the river 1. again oovemt 

brokeo up. but by and by, under a slilUowex icm 

thing is done and the nvor perma- 

#' nv«i» Then the struggio is between 
nanfly itoma over, men tut »uuBh 

to and the enn Ull. in the »pt.ng, to 

wini* jy 

AtUa.tn..^..ce*ln..^ 

::S;:.j:rnn’tt»;d nmm »■. 

r^to MWre around him. Hie chiidleh f« and 

'rhe darkneii of the night, or ^ influences 

nn lunger conceals f Even Milton 

Iluvt are lying in wait to devour ban. 

..lWH.lrcarWootl. 

SmlB to tolcni and wandmu« 

to m.miUa.11 .. a „„ i,„I,l records 


prognostications nave disappeared. JJread oi iva- 
ture has been followed by curiosity about Nature, 
and curiosity has been followed by love. Men now 
love Nature as I fancy they have never loved her 
before. I fancy also that we have come to realize as 
never before the truth of the Creator’s verdict upon 
his work: “And behold it was good.” 

To what do we owe this change ? To the growth 
of the human reason led and fostered by science. 
Science has showed man that he is not an alien in 
the universe, that he is not an interloper, that he 
is not an exile from another sphere, or arbitrarily 
put here, but that he is the product of the forces 
that surround him. Science has banished the arM- 
trary, tiie miraculous, the exceptional, from nature, 
and instead of these things has revealed order, sys^ 
tern, and the irrefragable logic of cause and effect. 
Instead of good and bad spirits contending with 
one another, it reveals an inevitable beneficence 
and a steady upward progress. It shows that the 
universe is made of one stuff, and that no atom 
can go amiss or lose its way. 

When we look at man and his goings and comings 
at a far enough remove, I think we surely see that 
he is under laws and influences that he knows not of. 
In the Orient he shows one set of influences, in the 
Occident another. In the south he is of one temper, 
in the north of another. The stamp of his environ*- 
ment, of his climate, is upon him. Born in one age. 
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ne IS seized with the spirit of adventure and plants 
colonies and kingdoms. Born in another, he rusts 
out at home. One age is of one complexion, another 
of another ; one is an age of faith, the next an 
age of skepticism; the enthusiasm of one age is 
the joke of the next. We are puppets all, and obey 
unseen masters. The Time-spirit sets its seal upon 
us. The electric currents or the waves of vibration 
that cause the steel filings to spring into patterns 
are like the influences in an age that cause men to 
form parties and groups of one kind or another, 
swayed by a common impulse, the origin of which 
is in the will of none of them. 

What, then, becomes of the freedom of the will 
of which we are all conscious ? We do as we like. 
Yes, but what determines our liking ? In this free- 
dom fate is deftly concealed. Our choice is along 
the lines of forces or inborn tendencies of which 
we are unconscious. We are free to do as our in- 
herited traits, our temperament, our environment, 
our training, the influence of the climate over us, 
and the geography and geology about us and be- 
neath us decide. But these things are vital in us, 
and therefore we are unconscious of them. Hence 
our sense of free choice is not obstructed; we still 
do as we like, only something beyond our wills 
determines what we shall like. 

The intellectual nature of man was developed 
long before his moral nature. His sense of beauty, 
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«>f art, of cirnaiiK*nl, 5i oliirr than hh mmm* nl jvjHi 
nr mort*\% Imlwl* hr wii*« a ri”li|'i«nn Iwnn^t l«“f 
hr wm a mnnil l!r atul «»irr 

mrrifit^ra lM»fnrr^ he dmlt ju’tlly iiinl hoiniin«*ly 
hin fellow* 

iJrile« what wr aiean by i^iwhI prevathn! <iver 
ImuU weiihouhl mit \n^ here. If Miitir «irl of nr 
ant! {H*ae«* Iwu! not mnie nut of the |triiniil witrr 
of the eleinenii, nm% eouhi tml have a}ijif*iu 
I'he wairrit Uitve Imtu galln^retj together, thi* m 
rwnt^ Imve Ihto liflrtl u{i, tlir Imvr lean 

to form elcMuk. the mi! haft tiern fnrmr*h ami 
Inmeihetitm of the tttwm and iif the gra.%» In uj 
the hilk* Hie dewimtiifr rlrtiirnlid hirers h 
auhaidt^i In nmrly alt {mrtu of the rarih mm% ^ 
iubrnut, I'be henevolrniT of Pnoideni^^ in mnn 
ihxn general, inevitable rtmr*e of nature. Hi 
actions meet with their rrwarth hrallh and wh 
neii am piiwible; deal fairly ami at|iiamly i 
Nature, and you alwayi get the worth at y 
money. We know llie ronditiorift of diw^aur; 
know die eonditiorw of health. Hie way^ of 
Eternal are apiminietl, and we may find Ilirm ^ 

Truly to obey the will trf CtiMl In our mlviit 
but we miM look for thw will, not In wnnr h 
or ermh but in Uie ortler of tlie tmiverM% in 
setjuenee of cause and effni. 
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more afc home in the worid, 279, 
280; development of the moral 
luitiiro of, 281 , 282, 

Mwiclowlark (^Stumella magna), 
notefl <»f, 36. 

MiutI, in matter, 212, 213. 

Mondity, truth in, 2.52. 

Morgan, 0. Lloyd, quoted on rea^ 
non in animals, 178, 

Morgan, Ij. II„ 104. 

Moth, expanding; wings of a, 16, 
10; a yol!ow)flli-white, 17. 

Moth, Cecropia, cocoon of, 19. 

Molli, i’rometheo, ooooon of, 18. 

Muir, John, 149. 

MuHhroomB, colors of, 67. 

Natural hlslory, truth and false- 
hood in, 101-116, 122, 123. 

Nature, an inoxhaustible store- 
houae, 8; demoralissecl by man, 
00; tendency to harmony in, 
70, 80; truth and falsehood in 
writing about, 101-116, 122, 
123; the hcIujoI of, 107; a spend- 
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240, 247. 

Nature fakera, 101-116, 122, 123. 
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87, 
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Oriole, pimrluring grapes, 21. 
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85; two pairs jflghtlng, 101. 

Oriole, orchard {Icterus epurius), 
pornparorl with naltimoro oriole, 
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Pheasant, Argus, 94-96. 

Phcfibe-bird {^Sayomis phoA>e) , notes 
of, 36; nest of, 193, 194. 

Pigeon, passenger, or -wild pigeon 
(Eciopisies migratoriua) , 76. 

Plants, apparent intelligence of, 
171-175, 

Providences, 244, 245. 

Ptarmigan, 64. 

Quail, or bob-white (ColinuB vir- 
ginianua)^ 53. 

Quail, valley, or valley partridge 
(Lop?iortyx califordicua vcUli- 
cola), 67. 

Raccoon, its habit of washing its 
food, 180, 181. 

Ra 3 rs of light in openings in clouds, 

20 , 21 . 

Reason, the dawn of, 165-169; the 
appeal to, 253. See also Animals, 
the reasoning powers of. 

Religion, the truth in, 251, 252. 

Reproductive instinct, its influ- 
ence on the colors of animals, 87, 
88, 91-100. 

Road-runner (Geococcyx califor- 
niantta), 54. 

Roberts, Charles G. D., 113, 114, 
198. 

Robin (Merula migraioria) , 43; 
abimdance and adaptability of, 
84, 85; food of, 85; baffled and 
delayed in nest-building, 130, 
I3l; courtship of, 135. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, bear stories 
told by, 128, 129, 142, 143; 
quoted on antelope, 147, 148; 
and a frightened deer, 149. 

Roots, apparent intelligence of, 
173-175. I 

Rosa, Sir John, 64. 

Science, shows man that he is not i 
an alien in nature, 280. | 

Scott, Sir Walter, and nature, 9* ; 

10 . 

Seal, fur, 148. 

Selection, sexual, 92-100. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, his tame coon, 

, 181 . 


Sight, the beginning of the sense 
of, 168. 

Simple life, the, 241, 242, 260, 
261. 

Skunk, carrying one by the tail, 
103. 

Snake, swallowing young, 18. 

Soil, the, the grist of the gods, 
the medium through which all 
things pass, 199-209, 212; the 
divine, 203, 215-240. 

Soul, the, physical origin of, 233, 
234. 

Sparrow, chipping, or social spar- 
row (Spizella aocialia), 28. 

Sparrow, English, or house spar- 
row (Passer domesticus), court- 
ship of, 98, 135; an instance of 
blind instinct in, 187. 

Spencer, Herbert, 149. 

Spider, trap-door, 183, 184. 

Spider, wolf, the den of a, 14, 15, 

Spiritual, the, has its roots in the 
carnal, 221. 

Spring, beginning of, 25. 

Squirrel, red, harvesting butter- 
nuts, 17, 18; pla 5 dng, 149, 150; 
and a drain pipe, 180. 

Squirrels, position of feet in de- 
scending trees, 5. 

Stone walls, 48-50. 

Stones, clearing fields of, 46-48. 

Struggle for existence, the, 276- 
279. 

Summer, beginning of, 25-32; the 
bridal day of, 27, 28. 

Sundew, 158. 

Tennyson, Alfred, quoted, 26. 

Thomson, J. Arthur. See Patrick 
Geddes. 

Thoreau, Henry D., as an ob- 
server, 6, 22; and the farm, 38; 
and the “woodcock’s evening 
h 3 min,“ 121; his eye more re- 
liable than his ear, 121, 122; his 
instinct for the truth in nature, 
122; his use of the imagination, 
122, 123; quoted, 38. 

Thrush, wood (Hylocichla muate* 
Una), 131. 

Thrushes, crround. 56. 


Truth, iu natural hiatory, 101-115; 
one man’s and all men’s, 250- 
252. 

Universe, the, pervaded with 
mind, 176, 213; vital forces of, 
209-213; logical, 224; the ob- 
ject of, 238-240; has our well- 
being at heart, 273. 

Victoria, Queen, 6. 

Vines, method of climbing of, 19. 

Waiting, 253-256. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, on pro- 
tective coloration, 54, 63; on the 
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76; on sexual selection, 92. 
Wasp, Fabre’s experiment with a, 
184, 185. 

Water-thrush, notes of, 35. 
Wealth, the craze for, 257; giving 
away, 257, 258; a burden, 258, 
259; equalizirg the distribution 
of, 259, 260. 

Whitman, Walt, quoted, 211, 219, 
220, 226, 248, 263. 

Woodcock (Philohela minor), fiigjit 
song of, 119-121. 

World, the, an interesting place, 
242. 

Wrens, cock nests of, 97. 

Wundt, Wilhelm M., 178. 
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